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make Shredded Wheat you 


would eat no other cereal food 


Government Inspection is Good, But 
Public Inspection is Better. 
~ We Invite Both. 


WHY DO WE SHRED THE COOKED WHEAT? Of course 
“there’s a reason.” The countless shreds expose a vast surface to the action 
ot the saliva and the gastric juices of the stomach, and, being very porous, 
they are quickly permeated by the digestive fluids, and thus easily and 
quickly digested. 


WHY DO WE USE THE WHOLE WHEAT ? Because the 
outer coats of the wheat berry (usually discarded by the white flour miller) 
are rich in the elements that make brain, bone and muscle. We make them 
digestible by steam-cooking, shredding and baking. 


Keeps the stomach sweet and clean and the bowels healthy and active. 


The Biscuit (heated in oven) is delicious for breakfast with hot or cold milk or cream, or for 
any meal in combination with fruits, cre d tabl or t TRISCUIT is the shredded 
wheat wafer, used as a toast with butter, for plenton, excursions, for light lunches on land or on 
sea. Our Cook Book is sent free. 








| 
THE NATURAL FOOD 


COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





“IT'S ALL IN THE SHREDS” 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 

















| The Food Value of Rice | ¢ 
has been known and appreciated since the Lia 
dawn of civilization. The daintiest and 
most tempting way of preparing rice for 
food, is a decidedly modern invention. 
This marvelous process thoroughly cooks 
the rice kernel to a dainty nut-brown 
crispness, while expanding, or “ puffing” 
it to many times its normal size. 


aker Rice 
(Puffed)> 


is a delicacy that possesses gen- 
uine merit as a food—it pleases 
the palate and satisfies the appe 
tite—it is so distinctly good and f 
wholesome, children and grown- 
ups can eat all of it they want as 
many times a day as they please. 

Quaker Rice should be warmed | 
in the oven and then served with 
milk, cream or sugar to suit the 
taste, or, you will like it *tween 
meals just as it is, 





On each package of Quaker Rice 
you will find recipes for delight- 
ful confections, such as Quaker 
Rice Brittle, Quaker Rice 
Candy, ete., which you can 
quickly make in your own 
home, to the enjoyment of 
every member of the family. 


Quaker Rice is sold by grocers every- 
where at 10c the package. 


Made by the Quaker Oats 
Company, Chicago, U.S.A. 


Ps] 
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that man has spoken and the 


The Best best that man has written ” vw 


While they last we are going to give away eighteen (18) sets of the most interesting Library of 
Literature ever published. This is an important announcement—read carefully—it will interest you. 


E have on hand eighteen (18) sets of one of the best sets of books ever published—The Library of Oratory—fifteen magnificent volumes, 
W beautifully illustrated, and —— and durably bound in combination art cloths, with full gold backs like illustration below, the 
regular price of whic h is $37.50. 

These 18 sets are a remainder of an edition and we have decided to dispose of them for about half price, and to insure their quick sale 
to accept small monthly payments and to give away with each of these 18 sets of the L ibrary of Oratory one complete set of the most famous 
of all libraries of literature, Knight's Library of ‘‘Half Hours with the Best Authors," in six attractive volumes bound in conbination art 
cloth, full gold backs and gold tops, worth $12.00 per set. 

The Library of Oratory is a most interesting set of books. It contains reading for every mood of one’s mind and the best the 
world has produced. Every question that has aided humanity in its progress during the past 2,500 years is here, presented by the 
master minds of the world. 





WHO would not desire to hear the following Orators and their Orations if it were possible 


sa Daniel Webster—* Keply to Hayne."’ 
Robespierre—‘‘ Against Granting 





¢ Funeral Oration 
—‘*Oration on the 


Some of the Many Writers 


the Represented 





Pericles 
Socrates 
Eschines 
Demosthenes 
Catiline 
Cicero 
Czesar 
Cato 
Luther 
Cranmer 
John Knox 
John Pym 
Cromwell 
Fenelon 
Cotton Mather 
Massillon 
Robert Walpole 
Lord Chesterfield 
John Wesley 
Benjamin Franklin 
Samuel Adams 
Edmund Burke 
George Washington 
John Adams 
Patrick Henry 
John Hancock 
Thomas Paine 
Thomas Jefferson 
Josiah Quincy 
Marat 
John Jay 
Mirabeau 
James Madison 
Red Jacket 
Carnot 
Daniel Webster 
James Monroe 
Robespierre 
William Pitt 
Danton 
Moreau 
Andrew Jackson 
De Witt Clinton 
Duke of Wellington 
Napoleon 
Tecumseh 
Daniel O'Connell 
Henry Clay 
Robert Emmet 
Abraham Lincoln 
Robert C. Winthrop 
Hannibal Hamlin 
Count Cavour 
Cassius M. Clay 
John Bright 
Wendell Phillips 
Charles Sumner 
Horace Greeley 
Wm. M. Thackeray 
Garibaldi 
Jefferson Davis 
Napoleon IIT 
Oliver W. Holmes 
Gladstone 
Victor Hugo 
Kossuth 
Lord Beaconsfield 
John Brown 
George Bancroft 
Wm. Henry Seward 
Joseph Chamberlain 
John Morley 
Lord Rosebery 
Emil Zola 
Wm. Jennings Bryan 
Henry Cabot Lodge 
a H. Choate 
ark = 
ohn Ha 
actors Roosevelt 





“ Bion Against Catiline."” 
esar—'*Speech in the Roman Senate on 
the Conspiracy of Catiline.”’ 
Massillon—* The Curse of a Malignant 
Tongue.”’ 
Garibaldi—“ Speech to His Soldiers.’ 
ws? O'Conne li— Ireland Worth Dying 
Fe 
obit. Emmet—“ Speech When Under 
Sentence of Death."’ 
Patrick Henry—* Give Me Liberty or Give 
Me Death.” 
Marat—“ Speech Before the National Con- 
vention."’ 
Red Jacket—“ Speech at Fort Stan- 
wix.”’ 


King a Trial." 

Danton—“ To Dare, to Dare Again, Al- 
ways to Dare.’ 

Moreau—* Speech in His Own De- 
fence.”’ 

I Napoleon—‘‘ Farewell 
Guar 

Abraham Lincoln— First Inaugural,”’ 

Henry Ward Beecher—“ Effect of the 
Death of Lincoln." 

Emile Zola—*‘ Appeal for Dreyfus.”’ 

Theodore Roosevelt—“ Nation 
Pioneers.’ 

Prince Bismarck—“ A Plea for Imperial 
Armament."’ 

George Washington —“ First 
Address."’ 


to the Old 


of 


Inaugural 


DO NOT NEGLECT THIS OPPORTUNITY 


You take no risk. We will send 
If they are 
fairer ¢ 

them cheerfully 


both 
not satisfactory, return them at our expense 
We know you will keep the books and pay the small price we ask for 


sets for examination, charges 


Could anythi 


prepaid. 
ng be 








Dickens 
Thackeray 
Scott 
Eliot 
Irving 
Swift 
Johnson 
Dante 
Shelley 
Goldsmith 
Verne 
Fielding 
Locke 
Webster 
Chalmers 
Latimer 
Verplanck 
Jefferson 





Bacon 
Cooper 
Spencer 
Words- 


worth 


Milton 
Lytton 
Byron 
Dryden 
Hope 
Cowper 
Austen 
Smollett 
Addison 
Pope 
Butler 
Landor 
Hume 





Description of the free 
Knight’s “Library of 
Half Hours with the 
Best Authors.” 


This work contains 
the very best that has 
ever been written in 
the various branches 
of literature. The 
best in science, philos- 
ophy, history, biogra- 
phy, poetry, humor, 
travel, fiction, oratory 
and essays. In fact, 
all the best and last- 
ing thoughts of the 
worl 

If you accept 
this offer you will 
always have in your 
possession two of the 
finest and most inter- 
esting sets of books 
ever published 


Mabie, 


THE LIBRARY OF ORATOR 


7,000 pages. 
that man has spoken. 
raphies on the orators by such w 


or 
an Abbott, Henry James, I 


ilton Wrig 


“yt weslie Stephen, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Brander Matthews, Carl Schurz, Paul 
Leicester Ford, Hamlin Garland, and Heury Cabot Lodge, 


ANCIENT one 
MODERN 
15 magnificent volumes of the choicest ovations 
hb orceful essays and Ghee 
t 





Ine containing 


the best that man has spoken, the other the best that man has writ- 


ten, and they will cost you only a few cents a day for a few months 
antee this to be the greatest bargain we have ever offered 


request-for-inspection 


We guar- 
Enclosed you will find 





blank, sign and mail 
same promptly and 


Cut Out, Sign and Mail Now 





secure these two 
grand sets of books 


FREE LIBRARY OFFER 





worth $49.50 for only 
$1.00 after examina 
tion and $1.50 a A.4 
month for twelve 
months. 


FOWLE 
Dear Sir 
tion, ‘The 


These two sets 
of books should 
be in every 
home; this for 
your oppor 
ty. Remember, 
one costs you 
only about half- 
price and the 
other is abso- 
lutely free if you 
request at once, 


binding ever made; 


“The 
tion and $1.5 


not t« 
to you, 


AN—10 





You may send me . all « 
Library 
beautifully illustrated, 
and green sides, with gold 


with the Best Authors," 
After examining the books, if 1 de 
Library of Oratory’ 
Library of Half Hours with the Best 
a month for 12 
keep “The Library of Oratory" 
all charges collect. 7 


Address 


Request for Inspection 


, 8 Washington Place, 


New York, N. Y 
harges prep said upon inspec- 
15 volumes, size x 5% inches, 
: combination Art Cloths, red backs 
ack stamping, the most attractive library 
also one set of Knight's “Library of Half Hours 
six beautiful volumes. 
ide to keep them, I will pay you 
only (you to present me with Knight's 
Authors"), $1.00 after examina- 
If, after examination, I decide 
1 will send both sets of books 


of Oratory 
bound in 


months 


Carlyle 
Macaulay 
Longfellow 
Southey 
Shakes- 
peare 
Burton 
Audubon 
Lamb 
Gibbon 
Bancroft 
Cervantes 
Hallam 
Defoe 
DeQuincey 
Cavendish 
oheridan 
Keats 
Dampier 
Franklin 





Guizot 
Holgate 
Penn 
Lauder 
Godwin 
Tukerman 
Young 
Topham 
Bede 
Everett 
Rates 
Beattie 
Tannahill 
Tasso 
Ogden 
Ansen 
Forsyth 
Erskine 
Steele 
Sterne 








Do not fail to cut out 
coupon and mail 


y 





When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 
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THREE SPLENDID NOVELS 











7 ne Te 
5 


Earle Ashley Walcott’s Novel 


BLINDFOLDED 


is the perfect flower of modern melodrama in its highest state of cultivation. The story glows and glories in 
its adventure; it dazzles and bewilders with its mystery; it lures and fascinates with its romance. Modern as 
a problem play, and as up-to-date as a newspaper extra, BLINDFOLDED is an eye-opener. Read it and 
remember you are getting a melodrama, not of the ancient order, but of the new—adventure, mystery, 
romance in the melodrama of the moderns, 


Alice Barber Stephens has illustrated Blindfolded. 12mo, $1.50 Postpaid 


















Meredith Nicholson’s 


eau Semeur" Che HOUSE 
“ More than fulfils the promise of its alluring title.”—New Of a 


York Globe. 


“Should be rechristened ‘The Book of a Thousand De- 
lights.” "—Philadelpbia Item. 


“A most entrancing atmosphere from start to finish.” 
—Boston Transcript. 
“Piquant, original, charming.” —St. Louis Republic. 


“ Dowered with the joy of life.’ "—Chicago Journal. 


“The best romance since Stevenson.”—Omaha World- 
Herald. 
12mo, bound in cloth, $1.50 Postpaid ial 














Anna Katharine Green’s 
New Masterpiece of Love and Mystery 


The Woman in the Alcove 


““*The Woman in the Alcove’ is the best detective 
story which Anna Katharine Green has ever written.’ 
—Chicago Daily News. 

“‘In plausibility and ingenuity, Anna Katharine Green 
has outdone herself in ‘The Woman in the Alcove.’ ’’— 
Poston Transcript. 


‘*«The Woman in the Alcove’ is the best detective story 
Anna Katharine Green has ever written, and among 
American makers of this popular kind of fiction Anna 


Katharine Green has for a long time been easily first.’’— 
New York Times, 


Beautifully Illustrated by A. I. Keller. 









12mo, Cloth, $1.50 Postpaid. 





THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
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A Splendid Trio 


The Most Exceptional Book Offer 


Of the Season 
A Brand New Book, direct from the Publishers, 
in a Tabard Inn Case Value $1.18 
Membership in The Tabard Inn Library \ 
The Metropolitan Magazine, !2 Months 1.50 








House MAGAZINE, 12 Months “ 3.00 
Garden TOTAL VALUE, $5.68 


ALL FOR $3.50. 
Select the Book you desire from the following list : 


Anna Boyd ° : Will N. Harben Man in the Case, The , Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Anthony Overma Miriam Michelson Prisoners ‘ : ; Mary Cholmondeley 
Awakening of elon Ritchie, The Margaret Deland Saint, ho ‘ , ‘ ; A. Fogazzaro 
Bishop of Cottontown, The John Trotwood Moore Sir Nig A. Conan Doyle 
Buchanan’s Wife Justus Miles Forman Subjenion of Isabel Carnaby, The 
By the Light of the Soul Mary’E. Wilkins-Freeman Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler 
Coniston , ‘ Winston Churchill Tides of Barnegat, The 2 F. Hopkinson Smith 
Fighting Chance, The .  . Robert W. Chambers Treasure of Heaven, The . , . Marie Corelli 
Incomplete Amorist, The . E. Nesbitt Whispering Smith ° ‘ Frank H. Spearman 
Jane Cable ‘ George Barr McCutcheon White Plume, The . S. R. Crockett 
Lion and the Mouse, The Panama (Isthmus and Canal) -  C. H. Forbes Lindsay 
Charles Klein and Arthur Hornblow 
Agents wishing to cunvass this combination will do well to write at once anl reserve territory 
Patrons of the LIBRARY who subscribed last year for service, coupled with a year's subscription to THE METROPOLITAN 
MAGAZINE, may renew their subscriptions in the same way; the price for a new book, a TABARD INN LIBRARY 
Membership, and THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE for 12 Months being $2.00, 


ORDER FORM Dept. A-10 


198 THE TABARD INN 
THE TABARD INN LIBRARY, 
1611 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Dear Sirs: I enclose $3 50, for which you will enter my name LIBRARY 
for , ri o THE METROPOLITAN MAG-~ 


a year's subscriptic mt 
1611 Chestnut St. 


AZINE and HOUSE & GARDEN MAG pale og and send me 
to be exchangeable at any Tabard Inn St ation Philadelphia 
? 





by mail, prepaid, a new copy of the following boc 
Pa. 
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One Man’s Loss Is 
Another Man’s Gain 
eens semen aon oP 


This Is Your Opportunity 

















Magnificent 
Books, less 


Cents a 
Volume 








TITLES OF BOOKS. 
William the Conquerer 
Alexander the Great 
Alfred the Great 
Richard I, 

Cyrus the Great 
Genghis Khan 
Xerxes 
Julius Caesar 
Pyrrhus 
Charles I. 
Josephine 
Marie Antoinette 
Hernando Cortez 
King Philip 
Louis Philippe 
Queen Elizabeth 
Cleopatra 
Margaret of Anjou 
Richard II. 
Darius the Great 
Peter the Great 
Hannibal 
Nero 
Romulus 
Hortense 
Madame Roland 
Henry IV 
Joseph Ronaparte 
Louis XIV, 
Charles I. 
Richard IIT, 

ary Queen of Scots 











the balance due 
where a volume 
substituted ; 


was not absolutely 
thus, 


Read Carefully 


We have on hand sixteen (16) sets of the “Makers of History,” 
in thirty-two (32) ma 
that have been partly paid for by some 
were subscribed for 
received in payme 
returned to us on 


znificent volumes, bound in cloth and half-leather, 
one. hese sixteen (16) sets 
by our customers and delivered to them, and we 
nt about one-half of our price; then the books were 
account of the inability of the subscriber to pay us 
The books have been thoroughly inspected, and 
good as new, a new volume was 
these sixteen (16) sets are perfect in every respect ; 


this we guarantee. 
The regular price of the thirty-two (82) volumes in cloth is $32 a 


set, and in special 


library or half-leather binding is $48 a set, but as we 


have already received about one-half of the price of these books from 


our customers, we have decided to let these 
(16) in number, go to those who first apply, for 
upon small monthly payments. 

The “Makers of History” 


friends you could 


plete narrative of a man or 


happen. 


There is not a dull page in the entire 


special sets, only sixteen 
less than half-price, 
Read coupon carefully. 

are the most entertaining and instructive 
possibly have in your home. Each volume is a com- 
woman who, in their time, made things 
volumes. No set ¢ 


books published can compare in interest or instruction with the “Makers 


of History.” They 


They are the kind 
than 


finished. 


sale is ever 


only have to pay 

the books are not 
you do not take any risk; 
it costs you nothing to 
have the books sent to 
you; if you do not care to 
keep them after seeing 
them, they are to be re- 
turned, all charges col- 
lect. 


Sign and mail coupon 
to us to-day. We say 
to-day because we know 
that these sixteen (16) 
sets will all be claimed 
almost immediately. 


This is really the op- 
portunity of a lifetime. 
You incur no obligation 
and it costs you noth- 
ing to invegtigate the 
greatest book bargain 
ever offered. 


Harper’s History Clu 


start to read any of these volumes you dislike 
Hundreds of thousands ‘know and own these 
increasing, 
enjoyed —not to be 

Read Carefully : 


are as absorbing as anything you can imagine. 
of books that keep people up late reading. Once you 
to stop until the book is 
books. Their 
because they are real books to be read and 
put away and never looked at. 

Remember, these books are partly paid for, so you 
half-price. We extend to you free examination; if 
found to be satisfactory, return them at our expense ; 


We Recommend the Special Library Binding 





PARTLY PAID BOOK COUPON 


Harper's History Club, 275 Mercer St., New York 
You may send me for inspection and approval one set of the 
MAKERS OF HISTORY 

olumes, bound in the style indicated by having the ** XX 
besix fe | it 





Cloth Binding (re 
same, if 1 decide 
after I examine them, 


gular price $32 per set). I will pay for 
to keep the books, as follows: so cents 
and $1.00 a month for fifteen months 
Special Library Bin< ding (regular ore $48 per set I will 
pay for same, if I de e to keep the books, as follows: so 
cents after I examine Gein, and $1.50 a month for fifteen 
months 








It is understood yor 
History,” in 32 volumes, 
am te 


1 send to me upon approval the ‘* Makers of 
and if I decide not to keep the books I 
return them to you, charges collect 


NAME 
STREET 
CITY OR TOWN 


STATE 








AN-10 _ 





. New York, N. ¥. 
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275 Mercer Street, 
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Why 
not 
make 
money 
this 
way? 


$100 buys this Tabard Inn 
Library—100 books of your 
own selection (from 2000 
titles). Each book ina Tab- 
ard Inn cloth case and ex- 
changeable at 2000 Tabard 
Inn stations in United States, 
Canada or Great Britain, 


OPERATE A 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


For $25, $50 or $100, we sell you 
a 25-book, 50-book or 100-book cir- 
culating library and a Tabard Inn 
Cabinet; and give you the Tabard Inn 
book-exchange privilege by which you 
can make a handsome regular income. 


Enormous popularity.—A million Tabard Inn books 
are now in circulation in the United States. Many thousands 
of people carry these books and exchange them whereversthey 
find a Tabard Inn branch library. 

Many making money.—Store-keepers and others 
who have these libraries are making a great deal of money 
through this renting and exchange system. The demand is 
tremendous and constantly increasing. 

Install it anywhere.—The library may be kept in 
store, or office in connection with other business or in a private 
dwelling as a little business in itself. 

How to operate it.—You select your library from a 
list of 2000 books. We immediately ship the library and cabi- 
net with full directions for managing them in the most profit- 
able way. 

The usual charge for exchanging a Tabard Inn book is 5 « 
Some branches charge 10. Some charge 1 or 2 « 

10 cents a week. You use your own rment 
rented at 5 cents a week would bring you $20 a month or 240 per cent 
a year on the investment 

In a store there is a double profit in such a library—Its own 
profit and the profit from new customers which it always attracts to 
the store 

The labels on the books can = bam ire to any plan you choose. 
You can exchange your entire libr for a new one at very slight 
expense. You virtually have a 2000-book library to draw from 


There is no other way in which 
you can invest sosmall a sum and 
receive so large a profit. 


Don’t “put it off.” Write to-day for complete 
descriptive circular. 


THE'TABARD INN LIBRARY 


1625 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 








I CAN DOUBLE 
YOUR SALARY 


I can double your salary or income by teaching you 
how to write catchy, intelligent advertising. 

My System of Instruction by mail is the only one in 
existence that has the hearty indorsement of the great 
experts and publishers, and | am anxious to send my 
Prospectus, together with the most remarkable _fac- 
simile proof ever given in the history of correspondence 
instruction, if you are interested. 1 will show you how 
to earn from $25 to $100 per week. One graduate fills 
$8,000 place, another $5,000, and any number_ earn 
$1,500. The best clothing ad. writer in New York owes 
his success within a few months to my teachings. 
Demand exceeds supply. 

But send for the free Prospectus. 


GEORGE H. POWELL 
170 Metropolitan Annex New York 





LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Earn $25 to $100 aWeek 


A few hours’ study during these even- 
ings at home will mean a big income to 
you later on. Hundreds of the high- 
salaried advertisement writers were last 
year $10, $12, and $15 men. They studied 
the Page-Davis course by mail and are 
to-day making $25 to $100 a week. You 
should do the same. 

Write for our beautiful prospectus, 
sent free. 


Page-Davis Co. 


Address { Dept. 1010.90 Wabash Ave.,CHICAGO 
Either Office ( Dept. 1010, 150 Nassau St.. NEW YORK 








PUBLISH A MAGAZINE IN YOUR OWN TOWN 


We furnish 64 pages illustrated matter and handsome 
colored cover monthly. You select your own title, insert 
local reading and advertising and put magazine out 
under your own name as editor and proprietor. Particu- 
lars and samples for postage (10c). Add dress 
BROOKS MAGAZINE SYNDICATE, 





aam629 GRANITE BUILDING, 








ST. LOUIS, MO. 


eo 4 s 2 
I Teach Sign Painting 
Show Card Writing or Lettering 
by mail and guarantee success. Only field not 
overcrowded. My instruction is unequaled be- 
cause practical, personal and thorough. Easy 
terms. Write for large catalogue. 

CUAS, J. STRONG, Pres, 
Detroit School of Lettering 
Dept. 22, Detroit, Mich. 

“Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind” 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Ainslee’s 
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Some Shorthand Fees 


Dudley M. Kent, Official Court Reporter at Colorado, 
Texas, Earns $650 a Month 


By W. H. 


EW people have kept pace with the develop- 
F ment of shorthand enough to realize the great 

opportunities it offers to the young people of 
to-day. In the commercial world, the advantage 
the stenographer enjoys over other employees, is 
fully shown by the numberless positions of trust 
held by those who began their business careers by 
receiving from dictation the secrets of the various 
lines of business given by the heads of the 
firms. As a profession, the court reporter 
receives a salary ranging from $3,000 to 
$6,000 a year, while one firm in Chicago 
does a business approximating $100,000 
annually writing shorthand, 

The success of Dudley M. Kent, the 
official reporter of the Thirty-second 
Judicial District of Texas, with head- 
quarters at Colorado, Texas, illustrates 
the advantages to be derived from a 
thorough knowledge of expert shorthand. 
A page from his journal, printed below, 
shows that in a single month he earned 
$650.25. Another reporter in the same 
state, Mr. J. A. Lord, of Waco, earned 


value of real shorthand. 
Kent's journal follows: 

. Tran, 70 pp. Fielding vs. Gann..... . » -$35-00 
3. Tran. 62 pp. State vs. Vance... 31.00 


10, Tran. 153 pp. Felker vs, T. & P. Ry, Co. 86.00 
Carbon of same 


The page from Mr. 


nN 


Ter eae Tee ee 7 50 
tr. Rep. Wilkes vs. Same........ errr 5.00 
11. Tran. 45 pp. same.......... wos 27.90 
3. Tran. 143 pp. Coggin vs. T rT. & P. . Co. 83.00 
14. Miscel. Pleadings for T. & P. Ry., Sax. . 25.00 
20. Tran. 41 pp. Red vs. Russell........... 20.00 
20. Rep. County Ct. Scoggin & B. vs. T. & P. 

| oe SR eee eer rece 5.00 
ee TES, $2 OD: GUNIBs oi a50 506d ence . 26.00 
22, Tran. 70 Ay Coggin & Dunaway vs. * 

& P. pada eS kat . 50.00 
23. Rep Go. e* Ww. R. ‘Logan vs. Same. . 5.00 
23. Rep. Co. Ct. Joe Stokes vs. Frisco Ry. 5.00 


24. Tran. 55 ee ee va : 
25. Rep. Ct. Co., J: D. Sears vs. T.& P.... 2.50 
25. Rep. Ct. Co., S. & Brown vs. Same..... 2.50 
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ON THE LEE SHORE 


By BROUGHTON BRANDENBURG 


over and the lights were 
lit in the peaceful valley 
town that lay at the foot 
of the hill, it was an un- 
failing sign of the hour 
that Colonel Denby Grier 
should come in a slow dig- 
nified fashion out of the great door of the 
hill house and seating himself in a big 
roomy porch chair light a long cigar which 
glowed through the evening like a great 
rosy firefly in the soft dark. 

From my window a little farther down on 
the opposite side of the street I have watched 
the old banker countless times as he sat there 
tilted hack, his foot against one of the huge 
colonial pillars, and on the steps descending 
to the terraced lawn before him would be the 
dim group of white and. color, his three 
daughters and some of their friends. Per- 
haps the tall, graceful slender white figures 
moving about among the peony beds would 
be Grace and Carolyn, the older girls, while 
the animated elf that always clung close to 
her father’s place in the evening time was 
certain to be Mildred, the child who in that 
day was shyly entering the mysterious world 
of womanhood. But no matter where they 
were dispersed at dusk, the later dark always 
found them clustered about their father’s 
feet, and ever and anon until a late hour I 
could hear his resonant, drawling voice in 
one of those stories which had made him 
famous throughout the State. 

The last time I was in Virginia I passed 
up the street and by the door of the old man- 
sion. I stopped abruptly as it came into 
view above the thicket of lilac bushes that 
hedged the lower corner of the ground. A 
tuthless, marring hand seemed to have wiped 
from its prospect all of its rare old spirit, 
charm, and beauty. 

The imposing white gateposts with their 
capitals were gone. The peony beds lay 
fallow, the steps were sagged, the pillars were 
hacked and scarred, the walks and the ter- 
races sadly unkempt, and the sign of a board- 
ing house hung before the open door. The 
familiar chair and its venerable occupant, the 
master of the house, the gay friends, and 


the stately daughters were gone. I knew the 
story well. I was informed of each detail 
of the thing that had befallen the family on 
the lee shore, for the wreck is spoken of to 
this day in all the region, and so I was, I 
thought, fully prepared for the sight of the 
place, but I confess that I stopped short with 
a quick choke and stood for a moment looking 
abstractedly at the ghost of what had been. 

It was the final chapter in a long lesson of 
protection of all that any man loves from 
what may befall it when he is no longer able 
to stand between his dearest and most treas- 
ured and the steady march of attacking cir- 
cumstance. I am going to tell this story 
with its two wings that touch in conclusion. 
In fact in these latter days it has seemed to 
me that there was a commanding excuse for 
its being written, and now it shall be set down, 
perhaps spread broadcast, and may it do the 
good that seems to me to lie within its 
scope. 

I first knew the old colonel and his attrac- 
tive family through his sister, one of the 
finest types of the Southern gentlewoman it 
has ever been my privilege to encounter. 
She had married a New York broker, Edward 
Raymond, sprung of Connecticut Yankee 
stock, and a member of one of the best known 
firms in Wall Street. Their house on Madi- 
son Avenue was one in which the gracious 
unobtrusive hospitality of the South was 
blended perfectly with the exact and brilliant 
life habits of New York. There one met 
people who were distinctly interesting on 
their own account, and with Mrs. Raymond 
the power to attract a coterie which any 
woman of society might envy was never used 
for any purposes of family aggrandizement, 
but was merely recognized as the factor that 
brought to her door the friends about whom 
she really cared. Her days at home were a 
pleasure, where with other hostesses they 
might have been regarded as mildly unfor- 
tunate but necessary occasions. 

Raymond in those days was, outside of his 
home, a hard, bold man of business, intent on 
building up a great fortune. Ihave been in 
his office at more than one critical hour on 
’Change when he sat at his desk, quietly 
giving brief succinct orders, whose success 
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or failure meant almost everything to him, 
and yet his voice never seemed to change in 
those times, his kindly eyes rarely lifted from 
the papers before him, his unlit cigar was set 
at a precise right angle to the firm line of his 
mouth and jaw, and when his hands passed 
to execute some detail, to pick up a pen or 
a telephone receiver, they moved with the 
steady manner that meant certainty com- 
bined with wonderful alertness. He was the 
highest type of the efficient American busi- 
ness man in the crux of battle. When the 
crisis was over he would lean back, strike a 
match slowly, light his cigar, and let his 
mouth relax in an easy smile. This picture 
of him in that day I have drawn in this man- 
ner because I must pair it with another and 
a sadly different one later on. 

One evening at a club dinner he met Sena- 
tor John F. Dryden, of New Jersey, the head 
of the Prudential Life Insurance Company, 
and they spent some little time in the dis- 
cussion of conservative New England‘invest- 
ments in which both were deeply interested. 
Raymond in telling me of the occurrence next 
day said: 

“‘T had always thought of insurance as a 
sound business, good enough for those whose 
families are dependent on their efforts, and 
also the cause of a violent mania which pos- 
sessed certain persons called agents and evi- 
denced principally by an unfailing persist- 
ence. No personal application of it had ever 
occurredtome. Of insurance officials I have 
had little acquaintance and mentally pigeon- 
holed them as benevolent old gentlemen who 
would not discount twenty-dollar gold pieces 
under thirty days’ notice, but in the Senator I 
found a man of fire and steel, just as keen as I 
or anyone I[ know in the accomplishment of 
his hands and brains, and within himself a 
perfect business dynamo, well governed and 
secure. Now, you know every man stands 
for a principle in his life work. Senator 
Dryden impressed me wonderfully and I de- 
cided to do honor to his principle, the princi- 
ple of sound life insurance. Llasked a friend 
to do me the favor of finding out for me if I 
could get written up for twenty-five thousand 
in his company.’’ 

It was not a difficult matter, Raymond 
being physically what is termed a good risk, 
in fact when I knew him many years later he 
still seemed such in every way. The policy 
was of the twenty-year endowment sort, 
and, as indicated above, was taken out in 
the Prudential Company. 
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It was merely a matter of chance that 
Raymond took this step and I know to a 
certainty that he forgot it completely only 
at stated periods, because matters, seem- 
ingly, a score of times of more importance 
were constantly before him. Quite different 
were the events which form the connecting 
link between this consideration and the 
pathetic story of the Griers. 





U. S. SENATOR JOHN F. DRYDEN 


President of the Prudential Insurance Co, of America. 


The old colonel was of that provincial type 
of business man with an ancient style of letter 
book, and to whom the conduct of no deal was 
so important as to prevent the introduction of 
some long, whimsical, highly irrelevant darky 
story. He drove down to the bank an hour 
after it had opened each morning, and at noon 
climbed into the antique rockaway and went 
home. Perhaps he came down in the after- 
noon, perhaps he was off astride of Bay Ben 
visiting some of his many farms or galloping 
furiously along some of the hill roads laugh- 
ing with the exhilaration of a boy. 

One of the young clerks in the bank was the 
son of an old friend and was supplementing 
his slender pay by collecting commissions for 
Northern business houses, representing tobac- 
co buyers in making contracts and soliciting 
lifeinsurance. He was a reckless youngster, 























and had asked the old colonel so frequently 
for the hand of Mildred, and been told with 
such regularity and emphasis that her father 
was not yet ready to give up his baby, and 
certainly not ‘‘to a cussed young splinter 
like him,’’ that he had no hesitancy about 
approaching him on any subject. 

One spring Colonel Grier had found that 
with his knowledge of tobacco-growing 
conditions, his widespread friendship with 
Virginia’ growers, and his _ excellent 
location, he could venture into speculation 
onthe crop with much assurance of large 
profits. This he did, and one day when he 
had cleared a hundred thousand for a 
month’s efforts, the clerk went into his 
desk, and the following conversation ensued 
according to the colonel’s gleeful relation 
of it many times thereafter: 

‘Colonel, I thought I would come in to 
see you about something that concerns Miss 
Mildred’s future.”’ 

“You just let her alone, young man, and 
the devil will lose his best means of harming 
her future.’’ 

“Well, J am interested in this, too. What 
right have J to allow you to fail to protect the 
future of the girl lam going to marry? Sup- 
pose you shot me in a moment of self-forget- 
fulness some day, as you have said you might 
do. Suppose business reverses and your 
being hanged should leave her penniless—’’ 

“You audacious little cub—’’ gasped the 
nearly speechless colonel. 

‘TI may be audacious, but those are cold 
facts, and I have come to ask you to take 
out a life-insurance policy in my company.’’ 

When the old banker had recovered from 
his rage, the whimsical humor and certain salt 
of sense in the situation appealed to him 
strongly and recalling the youngster he au- 
thorized him to procure a policy for $5,000. 
The examiners found Grier to be a good 
risk. He was written up, and signed it over 
jointly to the young lover and his daughter, 
telling them they might have a_ basket 
picnic and a month’s house party if they 
should come into the money by his demise. 
It was all done in his capricious jocular 
way. 

A few months went by, and again the wheel 
of fortune had turned up for the colonel in 
still more extended tobacco speculations, and 
one day the young man broached the subject 
of increasing the amount of the policy. 

One of the colonel’s oldest friends, Judge 
Sam Tucker, was sitting with him swapping 
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tales of their boyhood, and both were in rare 
spirits. The visitor asked to see the policy, 
read it carefully, and then said: 

‘*‘Denby, I never saw one of these before, 
but I tell you it is a fine thing. You can 
do it. Build it up to $50,000 for the three 


girls. You are taking long chances on 
everything else. Give them a little protec- 
tion.”’ 


‘By George, I’ll do it, Judge Sam,’’ an- 
swered the colonel with a bang of his fist on 
the desk, and he did. 

Raymond was handling the New York end 
of the successive deals that were being put 
through in tobacco by his brother-in-law, and 
spurred on by Raymond’s boldness the colonel 
went farther and farther afield in his opera- 
tions. The little bank and the farming busi- 
ness of his numerous tracts became very 
minor matters indeed. The people of the 
South were beginning to call Colonel Denby 
Grier the ‘‘ Virginia Tobacco King,’’ when 
suddenly the scene changed. 

The spring of the year following the in- 
crease of the policy, the New York stock mar- 
ket turned on Raymond to pay up its old 
scores of raiding he had perpetrated upon it. 
His enemies saw he was hit and gathered 
together their full forces to batter and crush 
him if they could. In two weeks he was 
crtppled. In a month he was approaching a 
crisis, and early in June he took train one 
Saturday, after the close of the Exchange, 
and hurried away to Virginia for a Sunday 
morning conference with Colonel Grier, who 
had not known thus far that Raymond was 
in any real danger. 

It was a morning that I shall never forget. 
The beauty of the valley, clean washed by a 
heavy rain the night before, was that radiance 
of yellow sunshine, that white-flecked blue 
sky, and those stretches of brilliant varying 
green with white houses picked out among it, 
which have made June in that region famous. 
All the flowers but the tardy roses were in full 
bloom ; the peonies made the terraces before 
the hill house seem one enormous burst of col- 
or hurled on a green velvet tapestry. The quiet 
of the Sabbath lay brooding over the town, 
and coming up the hill were little groups of 
neighbors returning from church. Mrs. 
Raymond had been staying with the Griers 
for the month, and she and the girls with 
some friends were just turning into the gate 
when she caught sight of her husband’s 
white face as he and the colonel, standing be- 
fore an upper window, saw our party and 
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turned away to come down. Instinctively 
she ran a little way up the walk to the 
wide-open door within which we could see 
the double stair and its old-fashioned turn 
and landing. 

Vividly, as if it were an hour ago, I see the 
two men, so different in type, so utterly un- 
like in life, descending the steps, care and 
anxiety written on every feature of their 
faces. 

Just at the landing, the colonel reeled, 
caught feebly at the rail, pitched forward as 
Raymond cried out in horror and caught 
vainly at his arm, and came crashing down 
the flight to lie bleeding and dead across his 
own threshold. 

Still in my mind’s eye I see the hurrying 
figures, hear the bitter cries of anguish, and 
watch the startled neighbors coming to ten- 
der their aid to the stricken household. 
Leaning against one of the pillars, looking 
off across the far hills of the old State, 
stood Raymond, his face like white clay 
and every line of his mouth and jaw so 
changed that I knew Fate held the 
victory over him. 

The next day he was of necessity 
in the saddle again in New York, 
but all the tide was against him, 
his last bulwark was gone, and 
when the Exchange opened the next 
morning the first feature of the day 
was the announcement of the fail- 
ure of the old firm of which he was 
the real head, and among the brokers 
who paused a moment—a moment only in 
their own affairs—-the whispered truth went 
abroad that Edward Raymond had collapsed 
physically and mentally and was at that mo- 
ment battling with death in an uptown sani- 
tarium. 

Strange to say he survived, but all his for- 
mer powers of aggression were gone. When 
the entangled affairs of his house were 
straightened out it was found that the ruin 
was complete, and when the courts were 
through all that was left of the splendid for- 
tune was a little house in a suburb of Brook- 
lyn, in his wife’s name, something she had 
bought intending to give it to a faithful ser- 
vant some years before. There I saw them 
the last time—she sewing peacefully on the 
little porch, he pottering around the small 
lawn, looking after his pet plants and shrubs, 
the two of them living quietly and perhaps 
more happily than ever before on the $1,200 
per year which comes in from the invest- 
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ment of the $25,000 which they received layt 
winter when the endowment policy matured. 

Of course the colonel’s death left his to- 
bacco deals half finished, his estate’s losses 
through Raymond’s failure did the remaining 
execution, and when the administration had 
cleared up the affairs of Colonel Denby Grier, 
the sole ward between his children and com- 
plete dependency, the only thing to keep his 
daughters from going into the town mills to 
earn their own living was the $50,000 Pru- 
dential Insurance policy. In the words of 
old Judge Sam, the colonel’s lifelong friend, 
a poor man himself, ‘‘It stood out like a 
chimney tower above the blackened ruins of 
a mansion that had been swept by fire.’’ 
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So, it seems to me, the lesson is complete. 
In setting it forth I am glad it redounds to the 
benefit of that great institution which in the 
stress of a late hysterical day has not been 
found vulnerable to assault any more than 
that mighty Rock, the impregnable Gibral- 
tar, the Keeper of the Eastern Gate, whose 
stanchness it has taken for itsemblem. The 
principle is good and the millions who have 
their welfare bound up in the conduct of this 
company have shown their complete approval 
of that same conduct. I cannot forget the 


monition in the sight of Colonel Denby Grier 
at the height of a noble and unsullied career 
of success, plunging down to lie white and 
silent before the eyes of those entirely de- 
pendent on his continued existence. 
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“By Alice 





MHERE used to be at one 
time a good deal of 
speculation as to Marie 
Louise’s first sensation 





when she heard slhie 
had inherited a for- 
une, Prixley Peale 
always declared that 


she had formed the notion instantly of 
modeling herself upon the Queen of 
Sheba; whereas little Miss Whitney, 
the trained nurse, insisted that she had 
intended from the start to devote her- 
self to the welfare of others—witness 
the children’s hospital. 

Marie Louise’s first conscious 
thought had been: Now, when I travel, 
I shall always goein the parlor-car. 

It is hard to see why hitherto a 
parlor-car had represented to her an 
offensive class distinction, for she did 
not seem to suffer at all from her total 
neglect by the upper circles of Stone- 
hurst society; and it need not be sup- 
posed, because the town’s population 
comprised only some fourteen thousand 
souls, that social strata were less dif- 
ferentiated than elsewhere. 

The aristocrats, for the most part, 
lived on Park Slope. Here literary 
clubs met, here carriages rolled in a 
long procession whenever a_ distin- 
guished visitor was to be entertained, 
here euchre-parties had always taken 
place, and of late, for Stonehurst was 
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nothing if not modern, bridge had be- 
gun to be studied; and the great shop 
at the corner of Mohawk and Broad 
Streets kept a whole window filled with 
hitherto unsalable articles, now invi- 
tingly labeled, “Bridge Prizes.” 

But all these forms of activity took 
no account of Marie Louise. Now and 
then, when the young men of the Insti- 
tute gave a dance—a hop, it was gen- 
erally called—one of them would in- 
vite Marie Louise, and she would to all 
appearances mingle with those who felt 
themselves her superiors. It was only 
an appearance. She had no claim on 
their attention. She was not pretty 
enough to be universally championed 
by brothers; and her habit of hanging 
all day long over her own front gate, 
combined with her occasional disregard 
of the rules of grammar, caused moth- 
ers to avoid her and to describe her as 
a “lazy,” and, I am afraid, “common 
little piece.” 

Then, also, at the Institute hops her 
dresses were very much against her. 
All the best taste of Stonehurst was in 
favor of white muslin; and when the 
daughter of the president of the In- 
stitute added a salmon-pink sash, it was 
felt that she had gone as far as could 
be approved. On one occasion Marie 
Louise’s flame-colored muslin, and on 
another her black and white, would 
only have been excused if their perfec- 
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tion of detail had atoned for their vio- 
lence; but, as she constructed them her- 
self, this perfection was exactly what 
they lacked. Then her clear, cheerful 
laugh, and her enthusiastic manner of 
dancing, rendered her so conspicuous 
that the rumors soon began to creep 
about that she was very flirtatious. The 
deduction which was made by the chap- 
erons was that there is only one reason 
why a female desires to attract atten- 
tion. This desire was plainly present 
in Marie Louise. 

Yet, to be just, she cared as little for 
men as she did for society. The thing 
she enjoyed was her idea of herself. 
Her greatest pleasure was in looking 
at herself from an outsider’s point of 
view, and admiring, almost envying. 
She liked, now and then, to imagine 
herself a spoiled beauty, going from 
partner to partner, surrounded by men, 
tossing a word here, a smile there; be- 
stowing life or death by a glance given 
or withheld. At the moment she was 
willing to sacrifice anything to fill in 
this picture. The clear laugh and the 
cherry-colored dress helped her, and 
were no more designed for the delight 
of the students than for the chaperons, 
or for any of the rest of the back- 
ground. The next day she hardly took 
the trouble to bow to her partners when 
she met them in the street, or when they 
passed her as she stood with her elbows 
on the gate. 

The house was set back from the 
street—a wooden structure built of scal- 
loped shingles, painted a deep slate 
color. The plot before the house had 
had two flower-beds in it during the 
days when Mr. Carman had cared to re- 
side with his family. Now even the 
grass had faded away in patches under 
the maple-trees that stood on each side 
of the gate, 

Here in summer, it must be admitted, 
that Marie Louise was too apt to be 
found, though quite as often she was fly- 
ing along upon her bicycle (on which 
she was wonderfully proficient), her 
hands holding on a large flapping hat, 
and her lips pursed up for a whistle, 
which the wind of her rapid progress 
kept carrying away. 


In the winter, when her mother was 
occupied with the dressmaker, who was 
also a friend, Marie Louise read. She 
read nothing but fiction, and was ac- 
knowledged a connoisseur. A book rec- 
ommended by her was certain to contain 
a measure of that unsettling and haunt- 
ing thrill, which some say is the object 
of true romance. There were several 
girls not so well-versed in current 
novels who habitually asked at the free- 
library for the book that Marie Louise 
had last returned. 

One of these followers, more acute 
than the others, once observed that 
Marie Louise recommended only those 
books in which the heroines were like 
herself, but was promptly snubbed. 
Where could any resemblance be found 
between these princesses in distress and 
Marie Louise? The girl was told she 
spoke foolishly. 

Yet, in a measure, she was right. 
Marie Louise’s imagination saw mag- 
nificent glimpses of herself in these ro- 
mances. She considered herself far 
from good-looking, but was always 
hoping that some day she would dis- 
cover a style of dress that would gather 
her beauties and defects into one tre- 
mendous, decided effect. She had 
passed through the period of large, flap- 
ping black hats, for they concealed her 
greatest advantage, her hair. More re- 
cently a Byronic manner had attracted 
her—parted hair and low collars and 
flowing ties. This, at least, had the 
merit of showing her round young 
throat. 

From her father, who was of Welsh 
descent, she had inherited her hair—a 
splendid golden, streaked with red and 
silver. Unfortunately, nature had _ se- 
lected the paler shade for her eyebrows. 
They were almost indistinguishable. It 
was her greatest sorrow. The rest of 
her face did well enough, fair-skinned 
and softly modeled, but lacking in all 
distinction and character owing to these 
unfortunate brows. Once, in the 
privacy of her own room, she had black- 
ened them well with a burnt match, and 
had been almost startled to see her eyes 
on the instant grow dark and colored 
like sapphires. 
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For her own part, she admired dark, 
sinister coloring, and would have 
yielded herself even more ecstatically 
to life if she had been a mysterious- 
looking brunette. Her confidence in 
brown women might have been shaken 
by the experience of her mother—a 
dark, plump person—who had not suc- 
ceeded in holding the affection of her 
Welsh husband. She was daughter of 
the cashier of the Stonehurst Bank, and 
it had been thought an astonishingly 
good match for Carman when he had 
come there an utter stranger, for she 
was not only well-connected, but known 
to be a conscientious and competent 
housekeeper. 

Perhaps Carman had no true strain 
of domesticity in him. He appeared to 
be fond of his little daughter, whenever 
he was at home with a free mind, but 
these occasions were rare. His money 
difficulties began to press upon him. 
Marie Louise was only five years old 
when he left home by night, and never 
returned. 

She did not remember him at. all. 
She had the common infantile trick of 
leading her own complete and absorb- 
ing existence—as busy as a little ant’s— 
far below the lives of the two grown- 
ups, whom she dutifully called parents 
while hardly aware of their presence. 

She did not remember him, but after- 
ward, when she was about thirteen, 
hearing a rumor that was creeping 
about the town to the effect that her 
father was ruined, she was moved to 
write him a letter of condolence. Her 
soft heart was touched. She did not 
know what ruin was, but it sounded 
terrible. She and her mother were poor 
enough on the little allowance the cash- 
ier afforded them, but to be actually in 
Walte-—= 

She never received any answer to her 
letter, unless seven years later the terms 
of his will could be considered as such. 

She and her mother had heard some 
weeks before of his death. Certainly 
Marie Louise never thought of its prof- 
iting her in any way. Her mother said 
nothing, if the idea had occurred to 
her, 

The morning that the girl received 
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the communication that made her an 
heiress was just like any other. Marie 
Louise herself received the letters, and 
soon noticed that there was one in a 
typewritten envelope for her. It was 
dated from a law-office in the town 
where her father had lived. 

At first she could take in nothing but 
the fact that her father had made a 
fortune, and left it unreservedly to her. 
Afterward she had time to consider that 
the letter itself was a very kind one. It 
was signed Silas Mullins, and told her 
that the writer was not only her father’s 
lawyer, but his old friend. It expressed 
a desire to be of service to her, and 
a readiness either to continue to look 
after her interests, or to turn them over 
to any one she might designate. 

Needless to Marie Louise had 
no wish to improve on her father’s ar- 
rangements. [rom this time on, “Mr. 
Mullins, my father’s lawyer,’ figured 
not a little in her conversation. 

On the whole, the news excited her 
no more than it excited the town at 
large. To Marie Louise her fortune 
was more a contribution to her roman- 
tic personality than anything else. In- 
stead of saying to herself: “If I were 
rich, I should—— * she now said: 
“Some day I will——” but the prophe- 
cies were almost as far away as ever. 

It was Mrs. Carman who first sug- 
gested that they might build a house. 
Marie Louise had responded warmly 
with all the feminine instinct for mate- 
rial creation; and began at once to 
dream of a palace with columns, which, 
erected on Park Slope, would make the 
Institute look like a country school- 
house. 

Leaning over the gate, she received 
the congratulations of her friends. The 
street was a well-trodden one. 

First came Bobby Peters—the near- 
est approach to a lover that Marie 
Louise had ever had. With him on 
summer evenings she was accustomed 
to sweep the country on her bicycle. 
He was a serious-minded young man, 
interested in questions of the day and 
apt to lend her books, whose names she 
afterward saw quoted in the papers. 
She invariably returned them unread, 


Say, 
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too lazy even to pretend to an ac- 
quaintance with them—a__ frivolity 
which at first alienated him, until her 
profound femininity again won upon 
him and forced him to the conclusion 
that nature had not intended women to 
think. 

He took off his small felt hat with 
mock ceremony. 
“IT come to 
said. 
us, I apprehend. 

fear——”’ 

“What nonsense, Bobby,” returned 
Marie Louise. “I never thought of go- 
ing to New York.” But she entirely 
lost his reply in excitement at the mere 
suggestion. After all, why not New 
York? Was not the metropolis the 
proper place for her? Her mother 
could not again rouse her interest in 
the house on Park Slope. 

Oddly enough, however, her vividest 
realization came to her when her clergy- 
man——-a Methodist —failed to pass her 
by with the faint, tolerant smile of 


salute the heiress,” he 
“She will not remain long with 


New York, I 


greeting which was her due as his par- 


ishioner. Her relation to her church 
had been the slimmest. Once, some 
years before, she had helped to give 
out ice-cream at a picnic, and had been 
the greatest success with the small boys. 
She had hardly, with this exception, ex- 
changed two words with her. spiritual 
master when he came, as he often did, 
to see her mother. 

Now he stopped and began to talk 
frankly about his charities. He told 
her simply a tragic enough case. He 
needed fifty dollars for immediate re- 
lief. It occurred to him that she might 
find particular happiness in giving just 
at this minute. 

She found particular happiness in the 
sense of importance that came to her 
in being asked. She had always re- 
spected and feared old Mr. Alden, and 
yet here he was talking to her on as 
serious a subject as if she had been old 
Miss Cotes, who was the pivot of all 
feminine organizations in Stonehurst. 
Pashaps not even Miss Cotes would be 
asked so lightly for fifty dollars—as if 
it were a quarter. 

Not only Christian pity moved her. 


She lifted her elbows from the gate 
and stood erect with bent head. Many 
Ladies-Bountiful might have studied 
her manner with advantage as she an- 
swered that as yet her bank-account 
stood at the ten dollars from which it 
had not varied since she was born. As 
soon as she received her inheritance he 
might count on her, 

Never perhaps in all her subsequent 
career did she feel more regal. 

With this mood still upon her, she 
presently banged the gate behind her 
and darted down the street to the house 
of her dearest friend. Miss Glynn was 
confined in bed with a severe cold, but 
undaunted by this intelligence, Marie 
Louise rushed from the front door to 
her friend’s bedside. They embraced 
with little groans and squeaks of excite- 
ment, followed by more articulate ex- 
pressions: “My dear,” “Only think,” 
“Oh, Dodo,” “Oh, Mamie Lulu,” and 
the like. 

“Oh,” cried Dora, “I know I shall 
you in the Star. ‘Last eve 
ning Miss Carman entertained a large 
party at dinner. The president of the 
Institute and Hicks, Miss 
Cotes——’ ”’ 

“Indeed, I won’t have Mrs. Hicks,” 
said Marie Louise; “she said I dressed 
like a nigger minstrel.” 

“Shall you move to Park Slope?” 
asked Dora, with round-eyed wonder 
at the magnificence of the mere idea. 
“Or perhaps we are not grand enough 
for you at all in Stonehurst, and you 
will want to live in Pitney.” 

“Pitney!” said Marie Louise, with 
vast contempt, although hitherto the 
hall-mark of the nearest large town 
had been quite sufficient to hallow any 
article in her eyes. “Hardly! If I 
moved away from here I certainly 
should not go to Pitney.” 

“You don’t mean New York!” 
shrieked Dora. “Oh, Mamie, I could 
not bear to have you become a horrid, 
stuck-up New Yorker.” 

Marie Louise did not stop to assure 
her friend that whatever happened she 
would not become stuck-up, but she was 
not offended at the suggestion. She 
smiled. 


soon see 


‘ 
Mrs. 
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“T don’t think I see mommer in New 
York, somehow,” she returned. 

“Shall you have an automobile?” 

“Of course,” said the other, though 
she had never even considered the sub- 
ject before. “Are they very expensive ? 
Of course they are, but it does not mat- 
ter. That is so funny. That it does not 
matter what anything costs. We'll take 
it out every evening. I'll run it my- 
self, and we'll take you and Gus and 
Bobby when he isn’t too dull. But that 
is not what I came to say, Dolly dear. 
I want to give you a dress. Any kind 
you like.” She waved a comprehensive 
circle. “Just lie here and think of the 
most beautiful one you can; white satin 
with stars, or green with water-lilies. 
Anything. I can’t bear to think of 
your having to use up all those ugly 
remnants your grandmother is always 
buying. I like you in pink best.” 

“Oh, Polly Lulu,” cried Dora, gig- 
gling in an excitement that was better 
than thanks; and she added, after a sol- 
emn moment of reflection: “To think 
that you can do anything in the world 
you want to!” 

Marie Louise nodded. She saw noth- 
ing in the statement that required 
qualification. 


{ 
t 


ri. 


The Board of the New York Hos 
pital for the Contagious and Infectious 
Diseases of Children was to meet one 
clear, dusty, windy morning in Novem- 
ber at the house of one of its original 
members. Almost all its members were 
original; ten years had made but little 
difference in its personnel. Not only 
work accomplished, but some real dan- 
gers run, held it together with a coher- 
ence not usual in charities accounted 
fashionable. One of its greatest tri- 
unphs had been the discovery, at the 
beginning, of the Reverend William 
Watson Joyce—not then known for the 
wonderful preacher and organizer that 
he is now acclaimed. For eight years 
he had been their chairman. 

Mrs. Orvice was a widow between 
forty and fifty-—-forty, one said, to 
judge by her looks; fifty, when one saw 
her son. She was still so lovely that 


no one ever thought of remarking that 
she had once been a beauty. She had 
kept her eyes and her figure, and the 
former, looking out from a face begin- 
ning to be lined, beneath hair beginning 
to turn gray, were as clear and Brilliant 
as a little patch of blue sky on a cloudy 
day. 

Doctor Joyce, leaning forward, was 
saying to the five ladies and one gen- 
tleman who had assembled: 

“This meeting was called, my dear 
friends, for two purposes, to fill the 
place of the dear lady who will be such 
a loss to all of us, and to consider ways 
and means for raising money for the 
new building, of which we stand, as you 
know, in such dire need——” 

“Well,” interrupted a little plump 
lady, sitting by the door, “all I say is— 
not a garden-party.”’ She was suggest- 
ive of anything but charity. Her nod- 
ding plumes, pearl earrings, and spotted 
veil were plainly of this world. Her 
skin was smooth but coarse-grained, 
and her bright little eyes looked out 
unrelieved by evebrows. “Shall you 
ever forget the way we worked for that 
other one? And such a rain! Every 
time they read about the deluge in 
church, I think I know how it began. 
And how did we come out? Ten dol- 
lars to the bad. To the good, was it?” 

“T don’t think, Miss Bowles,” said 
Doctor Joyce gently, “that, after our 
unfortunate experience, any one is like- 
ly to advocate another garden-party.” 

“Well, if they do, I certainly sha’n’t 
agree,” returned Miss Bowles. “I was 
thinking of a play, something clever 
and improper, that the authorities would 
not let you produce if it were not for 
charity.” 

Doctor Joyce had come to feel some 
pride that he, and not Miss Bowles, 
should conduct the meeting, and he now 
said in the low but commanding voice 
of a man accustomed to filling great 
spaces: 

“T believe our first business is the 
election of a member to this board. 
What suggestions have you to make? 
You remember we were all to give the 
matter some thought before we met 
again.” 
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Miss Bowles tapped the arm of her 
chair. “I give you my word,” she said, 
“that it has never crossed my mind 
from that day to this. However, it 
does not matter, for | am always pes- 
tering‘my friends to come on this board, 
but they have their own charities. Peo- 
ple are so selfish.” 

*The other ladies and Mr. Peale, the 
treasurer, had not been so forgetful. 
Several names were suggested, but 
without conviction, and when the possi- 
bilities appeared to be exhausted, Doc 
tor Joyce himself spoke. He was a 
middle-aged man with prominent brown 
eyes like a spaniel, and a complexion so 
transparent that it showed a change 
of color whenever he spoke. It showed 
a most decided change now. 

“Tf no one else has any further sug- 
gestion,” he said, “I have a candidate 
to propose. I have in mind a young 
lady, energetic, generous, and exces- 
sively rich——’”’ 

“It sounds almost too good to be 
true,” said Miss Bowles. “Let us elect 
her by all means. Who is she?” 

“Her name is Carman—Mliss Marie 
Louise Carman.” Doctor Joyce looked 
almost guiltily about the room, but it 
was evident that, with the exception 
of Miss Bowles, no one could connect 
the name with anything. 

It was Miss Bowles who answered: 
“What, not the girl who used to drive 
about Newport in a white victoria all 
last summer ?” 

“Miss Carman was, I believe, at 
Newport last summer,” Doctor Joyce 
answered; and he added with an irre- 
pressible smile: “I think it extremely 
likely that her equipage was white.” 

“Oh,” cried Miss Bowles,.“I used to 
feel so sorry for that girl—driving up 
and down the Ocean Drive in such 
beautiful clothes—-and such _ horses! 
And not a soul knew her - Well, 
Doctor Joyce, no one would dispute 
your selection, anyhow. Let’s vote.” 

But to have his selection disputed 
was just what Doctor Joyce desired. 
He explained that he had met Miss 
Carman only once or twice—she had 
taken a pew at his church, and seemed 
very eager to do good. 


‘Jo you know if she would be will- 
ing to serve, if we did elect her?” asked 
Miss Bowles. “It is so flat to elect 
people, and then to have them say——” 

Doctor Joyce colored again, but re- 
plied that he could only say that he 
believed that Miss Carman would be 
glad to serve on any board to which 
she was elected. 

In the pause that followed, it was 
evident that Mr. Peale—Prixley Peale, 
the treasurer—was about to speak. He 
was a thin, good-looking man, who 
carried his forty years so well that he 
still looked young. One had only to 
look at him to know that he was a well- 
to-do bachelor, so wary of the wiles of 
the gentler sex that he could enjoy 
without yielding to them; the sort of 
man who, if he asked you to dinner, 
would, you know, instantly present you 
a much more perfect entertainment than 
any feminine head of a house could 
provide. The board felt immensely 
flattered by his presence, for he was a 
busy lawyer. He had come on, two or 
three years before, to replace an ear- 
nest but puzzle-headed lady, whose 
habit of subtracting her balance had 
long deceived the board as to the state 
of the treasury. 

Mr. Peale, encouraged by a smile 
from Doctor Joyce, now expressed his 
opinion that the great strength of the 
board lay in its homogeneity, that it 
was often more of a disadvantage than 
an advantage to have one conspicuous- 
ly rich member, as all outsiders imme- 
diately felt absolved from any further 
donations, and that, for his part, he be- 
lieved in a conservative attitude, and, 
although he had never seen Miss Car- 
man, he would advise the board to con- 
sider any such election with the great- 
est care. 

The board had the deepest respect for 
the opinions of Mr. Peale, and there 
was a short silence, during which, quite 
plainly, every one was dutifully consid- 
ering, when suddenly the door opened. 
For an instant no event followed, so 
that every one had time to wonder 
what dilatory member of the board was 
about to make an appearance. Then, 
with a great rustling, and something of 
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the smooth motion of a train rounding 
a curve at full speed, Marie Louise her- 
self entered. 

No one but Doctor Joyce had the 
faintest notion who she was, and all 
were so astonished at the unexpected 
appearance of so much height, figure, 
and golden hair, that they lost even so 
much self-consciousness as to be aware 
that they were staring. 

Miss Carman herself became aware 
of it, and stumbled in her quick ap- 
proach over the front of her dress 
(which was indeed inordinately long 
in accordance with the fashion); she 
gasped a little, sat down, and just as 
the reverend doctor had far recov- 
ered from his surprise as to be able to 
say: “Ladies, Mr. Peale, let me intro- 
duce Miss Carman,” she rose hastily to 
her feet. 

“T don’t believe I ought to have 
come,” she said; and would have been 
out of the door, if Mrs. Orvice had not 
stopped her. It was indeed pathetic to 
see one, who an instant before had en- 
tered like a victorious empress, about 


so 


to leave like a shy child. 

The board, while feeling that some 
explanation was due them for so un- 
parliamentary an incident, attempted to 
convey that it was from their chairman 


that they expected it, and tried to be 
civil to the unfortunate intruder. All, 
at least, except the culprit himself, who 
was endeavoring to achieve an explana- 
tion that would shift the blame from 
his shoulders without placing it too ob- 
viously on Marie Louise’s, and Peale, 
who, under an absolutely blank exte- 
rior, was debating whether or not it was 
possible to blackball a lady in her very 
presence. 

The matter 


Miss 


was settled, as usual, by 
Bowles. 

“Oh, sit down, Miss Carman; sit 
down,” she said, leaning forward, very 
erect from the waist up, and nodding 
encouragingly at the girl. ‘Most for- 
tunate coincidence, I’m sure—you’re 
coming—saves me the trouble of send- 
ing you a notice of your election. | 
move that the secretary be empowered 
to cast a unanimous vote for Miss Car- 
man, Mrs. Orvice would say ‘an unani- 
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mous,’ wouldn’t you, Anne? Now do 
let us get to the really serious business. 
It’s almost time for lunch as it is.” 

During the discussion of ways and 
means that followed, an opportunity 
was afforded to the stunned board to 
observe its new member. She sat up 
very straight, turning conscientiously 
from one speaker to the other in punc- 
tual succession; but her eyes had a 
tendency to rove sideways, as if she 
were not unaware that she was being 
studied. 

They were soon of one mind as to 
her being a beauty, noting the extraor- 
dinary contrast between her hair and 
her eyebrows, which ran a fine black 
line almost completely across her brow, 
giving, above her clear blue eyes, a 
strength and character to her face rarely 
seen in blondes of her coloring. She 
was dressed in different shades of 
brown and orange. Her dress brown 
cloth, her furs red-fox, her hat an 
orange-colored bird, whose creation no 
naturalist would ascribe to nature. 
Miss Bowles, under pretense of copy- 
ing some of Peale’s figures, leaned over 
and whispered, “The slippers.” After 
a discreet interval, the treasurer al- 
lowed his eyes to sink until a pair of 
high-heeled Russia leather slippers, 
with buckles like a pair of copper boil- 
ers, dawned upon his view; nor did the 
lemon-colored silk embroi- 
dered in orange, entirely escape his at- 
tention. He would not, however, give 
Miss Bowles, who was watching him 
hopefully, the satisfaction of a change 
of expression His merely re- 
turned to his book, and after a moment 
she also gave her attention to the dis 
cussion in hand. 

One of the elderly ladies in the cor 
ner was saying: 

“Every one always seems to enjoy 
music so much. If we could give a 
concert, perhaps the singers would give 
their services, and a manager might 
give the theater, and——”’ 

“And what should we make?” inter- 
rupted Miss Bowles. “We'd be lucky 
if we cleared a thousand dollars, to say 
nothing of our own bills for nervous 
prostration. No, if you want money 


st ckings, 


eyes 
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nowadays you have got to ask for it. 
What’s two hundred thousand dollars, 
anyhow? If this board doesn’t know 
two hundred men who would give a 
thousand dollars apiece to sueh a cause, 
well, then all I have to say is we ought 
to be ashamed of being New Yorkers.” 

“Tt is rather embarrassing to ask for 
money when you offer nothing in re- 
turn,” said Mrs. Orvice. 

“Not so embarrassing as to offer 
something that no one wants,” rejoined 
Miss Bowles. ‘Who cares for con- 
certs? I hate them, and I think most 
people do. I have no ear for music, 
and I don’t want to have it brought 
home to me.” 

Somebody asked if it were absolutely 
necessary to have a new building imme- 
diately, which brought out so vivid a 
description of the defects of the present 
hospital, that Marie Louise saw on the 
instant her opportunity to redeem the 
awkwardness of her entrance. 

Her face lit up, and, blinking her 
eyes rapidly once or twice, she began 
eagerly: 

“Oh, if you want a new building, 
won't you let me give it to you? It 
would be such a pleasure. I mean it 
wouldn’t be a bit of trouble.” 

There was a momentary silence; then 
Doctor Joyce, who was probably more 
accustomed than any one else present 
to accepting or refusing gifts of two 
hundred thousand dollars, answered: 

“My dear Miss Carman, you are 
most kind, most generous. But I am 
afraid we cannot take advantage of 
your offer.” 

Miss Carman was surprised and hurt. 
She could not see why not. Doctor 
Joyce attempted to explain that until 
she had consulted with her natural 
guardians, her lawyer, her family—— 

“T have no family except my moth- 
er,’ said Miss Carman, and sat a mo- 
ment drooping like a beautiful orphan, 
and then added: “Oh, I see, you think 
I can’t afford it. But I can, really I 
can.” 

“We should have to insist that at 
least your lawyer——” Doctor Joyce 
began, but she interrupted again. 

“T haven’t even a lawyer,” she said; 


“at least not in this part of the world. 
My lawyer is Mr. Silas Mullins, of 
Chrystal City. Perhaps you know 
him ?” 

The board confessed its ignorance 
in this respect, and the meeting con- 
trived to adjourn without accepting 
Marie Louise’s offer, and yet without 
hurting her feelings again by a more 
definite refusal. 

Immediately the dining-room doors 
opened, for it was the established cus- 
tom for the board to stay to lunch after 
the meeting, and luncheon was an- 
nounced, Miss Carman made another 
flurried effort to depart, but Mrs. Or- 
vice was too tender-hearted to be other 
than cordial. 

Miss Bowles looked round the room, 
and asked severely: 

“Isn't Jerry coming home to lunch?” 

His mother shook her head. “No,” 
she said. “He fears this board. He 
says that ‘divided we're grand, but that 
united we pall,’ and not even the pros- 
pect of seeing you, dear Serena, could 
induce him to come.” 

‘Well, I am = sorry,” said Miss 
Bowles. “I wanted to ask him to 
lunch with me on Sunday. Will you 
come, Miss Carman, very informally? 
I never give parties.” 

“T am sure I shall be delighted,” re- 
turned Marie Louise, trying not to 
seem too eager; ,“at least, if I have 
no engagement, and I am almost sure 
I haven’t.” She might well be sure, for 
this was the first invitation she had re- 
ceived since she left Stonehurst, where 
they had not been so particularly nu- 
merous, either. 

“Tell Jerry, Anne,’ Miss Bowles 
went on, to Mrs. Orvice, “that the Bill 
Emmonses are coming. I suppose that 
will please him. Isn’t it absurd the way 
you have to bribe men nowadays to 
come to your house? I asked Jerry to 
dine four times last month, and he an- 
swered: ‘My dearest Miss Serena, | 
am going nowhere at present.’ It 
sounded so mysterious, but I asked his 
man, and he said he had not dined at 
home once in two weeks, There you 
are. I wasn’t offended. No one can 
be angry at Jerry.” 
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“Indeed J can,” said his mother; “and 
very often am.” 

“T couldn’t ever be angry at any one 
so extraordinarily good-looking. Have 
you ever seen him?’ She had turned 
to Miss Carman. “I'll just fetch a pic- 
ture of him.” She rettirned to the 
drawing-room and came back with a 
photograph in her hand, and gave it 
with a gesture of eloquence to Marie 
Louise. 

Perhaps the mischief was done then 
and there. Marie Louise had never 
conversed with any more alluring speci- 
men of the opposite sex than Bobby 
Peters. The photograph was not a pro- 
fessional effort. It represented a 
young man in riding-clothes, sitting on 
a bench in a wood, with a pipe in his 
mouth, Her first idea was that he was 
not at all handsome, and that it must 
be entirely her own individual discov- 
ery that he had the most attractive of 
faces. There had always been to her 
something glossy and pertaining to the 
frock coat in any acknowledged type 
of masculine beauty. She had long 
kept a picture, cut from a magazine, 
of a certain disturbingly beautiful and 
well-dressed actor. She had sometimes 
imagined what would be her sensations 
if she suddenly found him (she had 
never seen him,even upon the stage) in 
the midst of addressing her in phrases 
of passionate affection. Short of this, 
however—and this did not really seem 
very likely to happen—she felt no par- 
ticular interest in him. Whereas, Or- 
vice’s picture suggested that it would 
be very pleasant just to meet him, and 
talk to him. And Sunday she was go- 
ing to meet him! The fact gave her 
the keenest pleasure; keener even than 
the prospect of seeing the Emmonses, 
though a minute before that had seemed 
almost the summit of human bliss. 

The Emmonses were a young couple 
whom she, as well as some thousand 
other newspaper readers, knew very 
well by name. Marie Louise had great 
faith in the social items in the papers, 
and when she had supplemented them 
by the opinions of her manicure, who 
was exact, conscientious, and possessed 
of a good memory and an excellent 


clientele, she felt that she understood 
not a little of the distinctions of the 
society she longed to enter. She often 
regretted that its background was a 
democracy. She wished, with singular 
simplicity, that it could be regularly 
organized, like English society, where 
one must be able to detect distinctions 
so easily as soon as one had mastered 
the order of titles. Of course, a duke 
must be just so much smarter than an 
earl, and an earl than a viscount. She 
tried sometimes to measure positions by 
such a standard here. There was Miss 
Bowles, who wouldn’t have any title 
at all; and Mrs. Orvice, who would 
certainly be an earl’s daughter, the 
Lady Anne Orvice, and the Emmonses, 
who would be equivalent, she thought, 
to a smart young duke and duchess, 
just succeeded to the title. 

The invitation gave just the fillip to 
her self-esteem that she needed in order 
to enjoy herself. She was soon sup- 
porting the greater part of the conver- 
sation, in spite of Miss Bowles. Even 
Peale, whose attention to her had been 
very languid, found himself drawn into 
the whirlpool of her talk. 

Yet everything has its reaction, and 
the joy of holding an audience en- 
tranced will not always bear the scru- 
tiny of the next morning. Marie Louise 
could have written eloquently on the 
pleasures of the imagination, for per- 
haps her greatest delight in life was 
to imagine an attitude on the part of 
her hearers and then to live up to it. 
Now, she flattered herself that they 
were finding her a brilliant, amusing, 
original intruder into their well-or- 
dered, but somewhat dull, little hier- 
archy; and she responded freely to the 
notion. But, alas! she had _ hardly 
reached her own door before she began 
to suspect that she had seemed merely 
“a vulgar, talkative little piece.” Of 
course they had all laughed, but was it 
with, or at, her? She groaned aloud 
and wrung her hands. “Why had she 
told them how she asked the conductor 
on the train where, if he could choose, 
he would buy a house in New York? 
Why had she told that, when he had 
selected Murray Hill, ‘she had never 
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heard of it? It was well enough to ig- 
nore it from a fashionable point of view, 
but she ought to have known the his- 
toric story of the retreat of the Ameri- 
can troops. The newspaper contro- 
versy that had sprung up from her 
desire to know its precise boundaries 
was repeatable, was even amusing, but 
why, oh, why had she talked unre- 
strainedly about herself from the mid- 
dle of lunch until she took her de- 
parture? How much she had told them, 
and what did she know in return? Ab- 
solutely nothing of them. She resolved 
never again to mention her own doings 
and sayings in public. 

And, as if to test her resolution, she 
found a young woman waiting for her 
in the drawing-room; admitted, at what 
provocation we shall never know, by her 
highly recommended butler — Miss 
Wales, of the New York Watch-Dog. 

For the first time in her life she was 
about to be interviewed. 


Ii]. 


Kindness of heart is one of the vir- 
tues which is made to do duty for many 
minor faults, and when Marie Louise 
opened the Sunday /Vatch-Dog on the 
morning of the day on which she was 
to lunch with Miss Bowles, she really 
feared she had erred through too easy 
amiability. A full-length portrait of 
herself in evening dress took up one of 
the outside pages, labeled, “iss Marie 
Louise Carman, multimillionaire, phil- 
anthropist, and débutante.” The rather 
weak climax did not strike Marie 
Louise, who was taken up with the 
second word in the series. She could 
hardly believe, as she saw it in print, 
that she had allowed herself to mention 
her offer to the hospital board before 
it had even been accepted. 

“They are so. fiendishly clever, 
mommer,” she had explained to her 
mother—“these reporters.” 

Unquestionably the representatives 
of the press have their abilities, but 
there had been something extraordinari- 
ly soothing to Marie Louise, fresh from 
a group of people who made her feel 
crude and unimportant, in the point of 


view of one who never questioned that 
it was greatness to live in a marble- 
fronted house, and magnificent to buy 
without asking the price. 

Mrs. Carman sat down and laughed, 
or, rather, chuckled faintly, at her 
daughter's Ticcutaan. Detachment 
could not have gone further. 

“They never bothered me but once. 
When your father ran away, Mr. Keats, 
of the Stonehurst Star, came round to 
see me, but I just said: ‘Mr. Keats, I 
ain't a-going to tell you anything,’ and 
so he went away again.” 

Mrs. Carman was, in her way, a 
much more important person than her 
daughter. She was short and stout; 
her face had never been pretty, and, 
as she grew older, the heaviness of her 
line of jaw, so usual in American faces, 
had been accentuated. Her hair, still 
brown, was parted, and her whole ex- 
pression was one of extreme motherli- 
tempered by shrewd common 

Nevertheless, her attitude to 


ness 


sense. 


Marie Louise had never appeared to be 


conspicuously motherly since the period 
of childish diseases had been outgrown, 
In Stonehurst she was accused of neg- 
lecting the girl, or, at least, of leaving 
her culpably independent-—an _ inde- 
pendence that had naturally increased 
since Marie Louise’s accession to for- 
tune. She had been known to smile, 
or even to flutter an eyelid, over some 
of her daughter’s eccentricities, as if 
she herself had had nothing to do with 
bringing up so undisciplined a member 
of society. 

Yet ane could not say that Mrs. Car- 
man was merely dragged against her 
will at the wheels of Marie Louise’s 
chariot. On the contrary, the elder 
women enjoyed seeing the world more 
than the younger. Before her mar- 
riage she had gone once to Europe with 
her father, the cashier, and, though she 
had seen nothing off the beaten track, 
she remembered it all with an accuracy 
that more extended travelers might 
envy, and she still corresponded with 
some of the acquaintances she had 
made. She had, in a way, a faculty for 
making friends. The summer before, 
while Marie Louise had been driving, 
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sullen and ignored, about Newport, 
Mrs. Carman might often have been 
seen stepping out with her knitting- 
bag to take supper with friends in the 
town. She had entered into conversa- 
tion with them coming over in the boat 
from the mainland, and the acquaint- 
ance had ripened. 

But though she left her daughter free 
to manage her life her own way, she 
was never led into the mistake of re- 
garding herself as a pensioner, The 
reason was simple. She had been per- 
fectly content with her life at Stone- 
hurst. If any favors had been con- 
ferred, it was she who had conferred 
them in being willing to move. 

She never altered her mode of dress 
for hour, season, occasion, or bank-ac- 
count. She wore a long skirt (which 
in wet weather she pinned up with 
safety-pins), and above it a garment 
which would have resembled a dress- 
ing-sack, had it not been made, like the 
skirt, of heavy black silk. Across her 
shoulders she sometimes threw a lace 
scarfi—she had, indeed, a wonderful 
knowledge and appreciation of lace. 
She wore three rings, a black enamel 
band, in which was set a diamond that 
looked like a pebble, an amethyst with 
her initials in diamonds on it, and a 
ring of her mother’s hair. No persua- 
sion of Marie Louise’s could induce her 
to replace them with anything more 
modern. 

Now she folded her hands upon the 
curves of her person and observed her 
daughter, who in the most elaborate of 
illed lace petticoats was in the act of 
amber-colored comb in her 
lored hair with the precision 
of an artist. 

‘Philanthropist,’ ”’ she 
reflectively. 

Marie louise was not at all disturbed 
by her mother’s ridicule. She took up 
her hand-glass and studied the effect 
of the back of her yellow head before 
she answered. In her earlier days a 
silver set for her dressing-table had 
been the one thing of all others which 
she desired, and in the first flush of 
her fortune she had bought one. But 
her taste had quickly progressed beyond 


fr 
ag 
placing an 


amber-c« 


murmured 


it, and she had replaced it by ivory and 
gold, while the silver set was relegated 
to the “guest-room,” where, for obvi- 
ous reasons, it was never seen. 

Satisfied with the result, she laid 
down the mirror, and said with the ut- 
most good temper: 

“Now, mommer, you let me alone. I 
am enjoying myself my own way, and 
not doing any harm, am 1?” 

No, Mrs. Carman expressed her be- 
lief that in housing sick babies her 
daughter was wiser than in many other 
expenditures, and her eye rested on the 
creation in brilliant blue which the maid 
was shaking oft before slipping it over 
the head of Marie Louise. 

To tell the truth, Mrs. Carman 
thought her daughter’s clothes terrible 
beyond expression, but she never com- 
mented on them, and when presently, 
in all her blue finery, with a nodding 
hat to match, Marie Louise drove away 
in her little victoria, Mrs. Carman 
watched her out of sight with a smile 
of the most dispassionate amusement. 

Marie Louise was not twenty minutes 
late by design, but quite simply, be- 
cause she had taken longer to dress 
than she had expected. Her estimate 
of half an hour was founded on old 
Stonehurst days, when the change of a 
sash or the mending of a tear was the 
utmost complication that could arise. 
Now veils and slippers and petticoats 
to match different costumes and differ- 
ent coiffures for different hats left her 
always behind time. 

By a quarter before two the other 
guests of Miss Bowles had begun to be 
very impatient. 

“Who are we waiting for, Serena?” 
asked Mrs. Emmons. “Not the little 
Italian, I hope. He was an hour late 
somewhere the other evening. Really, 
people like that ought to be insured— 
underwritten, guaranteed as to their 
punctuality, before any one accepts an 
invitation to meet them. I hate to wait 
for meals. Why wouldn’t that be a 
good profession for you, Jerry—to as- 
sure desirable guests arriving on time?” 

“T sometimes wish I had a profes- 
sion,” said Orvice. “It lets you out of 
so many tiresome things—to be busy.” 
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“You have a profession,” said Mrs. 
Emmons; “one of the best, only it’s like 
discovering the north pole; you can 
only do it once.” 

“Some day you must tell me what it 
is,’ said Jerry, turning over the news- 
papers which were lying on a table near 
him, 

“T'll tell you now,” said Miss 
Bowles. “It’s marrying an heiress.” 

A slight change of expression, which 
in any one else would have been annoy- 
ance, crossed Orvice’s face, but he said, 
without looking up: “Oh, do you call 
that a profession, or merely a neces 
sity ?” 

“Well, if it’s a necessity,” returned 
his hostess, “you ought to be all the 
more grateful to me. Make the best of 
your chances. We are waiting for Miss 
Carman.” 

“Now what do 
cried Mrs. Emmons. 
know, Bill?” 

“Nothing that I 
Mr. Emmons sadly. 
“How true that is,’ said his wife. 
But hasn’t she been getting divorced, 
or going on the stage, or something? 
Why do I seem to have heard the 
name?” 

For answer Orvice unfolded the 
Watch-Dog and held it before Mrs. 
Emmons’ eyes. 

“A very pretty woman,” he observed 
critically. 

And it was on this tableau that Marie 
Louise entered. 

“T am so sorry I'm late,” she began. 
“Is that clock right—ten minutes to 
two?” 

“And I haven’t had any breakfast,” 
said Orvice. 

Miss Bowles introduced them, and, 
Marie Louise’s eyes falling on the pa- 
per, she went on hastily: 

“Qh, you have that dreadful thing. 
What do you do with these reporters? 
What do you do, Mrs. Emmons ?” 

Mrs. Emmons’ manner had under- 
gone a very slight change, that often 
follows the entrance of another woman, 
for Miss Bowles hardly counted. 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” she said, 
“what I should do, but I am sure I 


I know about her?” 
“What is it I 
know,” answered 


“ 


should be enormously flattered if any 
paper wanted my picture, but they never 
ask me, do they, Bill?” 

“They must ask the photographers,” 
said Bill gravely. 

“Oh,” said Orvice, “your picture is 
part of the office furniture, Mrs. Bill, 
like the red ink and the office cat.” 

“How disagreeable you are, Jerry,” 
answered Mrs. Emmons, not at all dis- 
turbed. “You know I hate to have my 
picture in the paper.” 

“You must have a horrid life,” said 
Orvice. 

Jerome Orvice was a person about 
whom there was a great deal of differ- 
ence of opinion. By some men he was 
frankly disliked, on the ground of his 
being “fresh,” and by a smaller number 
of women, who implied that they had 
had experiences! Certainly their repe- 
tition of his utterances was inexcusa- 
ble. Yet he went wherever it struck 


hin as amusing to ‘go, belonged to more 
clubs than he could use, and had a gen- 
eral air of having much to give and 


little to receive that explained the irri- 
tation of those who disliked him. His 
friends asserted that the only reason 
why he was unpopular with any one 
was his excessive candor, which the 
gravity of his habitual expression bore 
out; for freshness is connected with 
exhilaration and a certain misplaced 
gaiety; while with Jerry a smile was 
rare. 

He had gone through college idly but 
not ill, and now at twenty-four seemed 
perfectly content to live in his mother’s 
house in the enjoyment of a very small 
income left to him by an adoring great- 
aunt. This, as his detractors pointed 
out, was not the conduct of a particu- 
larly valuable person; and the fact that 
his mother loved him of course proved 
nothing at all. Yet, though not at all 
popular, he had a gift for the most un- 
likely friendships, ranging from college 
dons to Japanese generals. Every 
summer while he was at college he had 
gone abroad. Once he spent two 
months with an Englishman in a remote 
part of Burma. Not even his own 
family discovered for years that the 
gentleman was one of the great lights 











of the civil service. Mrs. Orvice had 
become quite inured to Jerry’s cool, 
“Oh, mother, there’s a fellow here who 
was awfully civil to me in——” Egypt 
or Cuba as the case might be. ‘*Would 
it be an awful bore to ask him to dine?” 
These occasions gradually lost their ter- 
ror for her in the certainty that she 
would hear from these stray strangers 
a flattering estimate of her son, or per- 
haps only see their faces light up when 
he entered. Sometimes, of course, their 
parties included wives, daughters, or 
sisters, who invariably called Jerry by 
his first name, and could give no pleas- 
ire to his inasmuch as they 
belonged to the sex whose admiration 
is not a compliment but a menace. Of 
late, however, Orvice had 
to the encouraging conclusion that Jerry 
was fickle—telling it to herself as if it 
were the crown of virtues—as indeed 
perhaps it is, in a Yet women 
should beware of flattering themselves 
with this belief, merely because their 
sons fail to live up to thé passions in- 
vented for them. It was more \Alrs. 
Orvice’s judgment than Jerry's con- 
stancy that was at fault; and she often 
accused him of having got over passions 
that had existed only in her own timor- 
ous imagination. 

\s they sat down 


) 11, tr 
Mover, 


Mrs. come 


son. 


at the Junch-table 


(the party consisted of only the Em- 
monses, Peale, Jerry, and gliss Car- 
man), Mrs. Emmons turned to Marie 
Louise 


taken the Wash- 
“T think you are 


have 
she said. 


“T hear you 
burn house,” 
S¢ sensible.” 

“Sensible!” echoed the girl. The 
surprised her. She would 
have understood “extravagant,” “fortu- 
nate,” but “sensible!” Mrs. Emmons, 
taking her astonishment for disagree- 
ment, went on glibly: 

"Con; you are You 
must acknowledge that the servants’ 
arrangements are perfect, which is ever 
so much more important than the deco- 
rations, and you don’t have to live in 
your own hall.” 

Now the = entrance-hall had been 
Marie Louise’s special admiration. It 
was faced in black marble shot with 


adjective 






ves, sensible. 
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green, with two unnecessary columns 
and a marble table to match. She had 
thought it very dignified and magnifi- 
cent, and, having thrown some white 
bearskin rugs and a tiger or two on the 
marble floor, she had been thoroughly 
satisfied with the result. She now 
looked, as she felt, puzzled. 

“You don’t like it?’ she asked, so 
seriously that no one doubted she was 
in fun. 

“I’m not brave enough to like it,” 
said Jerry. “It frightens me so, I am 
always expecting to meet Nero behind 
one of the columns, and to be thrown 
to the lions or something.” 

“Well, with all its faults, it’s a good 
house for entertaining,” said Mrs. Em- 
mons; “and I hope you are going to 
give a ball.” 

“But I don’t know any one to ask,” 
said the girl. 

The next instant she could have bit- 
ten out her tongue. She had spoken 
on the impulse of the minute, through 
her natural love of being a little dra- 
matic, a little startling. There had 
seemed to be something piquant in tell- 
ing these people plainly that she 
not of them. But of course it was only 
piquant if they were saying to them- 
selves: “What, this pretty, well- 
dressed, brilliant young creature knows 
no one!” If, on the other hand, they 
felt merely that she was an insignificant 
enough little outsider the point was en- 
tirely lost. 

The moment was something of a 
turning-point. Miss Bowles had asked 
the girl to luncheon through a variety 
of reasons, partly through kindness of 
eart and partly through obstinacy. 
Having become more or less her cham- 
pion before she had seen her, she found 
that the attitude persisted. The little 
party had been carefully chosen. The 
[mmonses, if by good luck they took 
a fancy to her, could be the greatest 
help ; Peale, because he liked so few 
people that his indifference could do 
no harm, while his liking a great deal 
of good; and Jerry Orvice, because the 
attentions of that sort of young man 
made a girl more enviable than any- 
thing else, in Miss Bowles’ opinion, to 


1 
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say nothing of the prospect of so advan- 
tageous a marriage for Jerry. 

Miss Bowles had felt very confident 
of success when Marie Louise entered 
in the blue and gold finery of her dress 
and hair. But the girl’s last sentence 
turned her cold. Of course, Miss 
Bowles said to herself, it is perfectly 
evident that she knows no one, but why 
make every one feel awkward by say- 


ing So? 


Yo the two men, however, it appeared 


to ap 


appeal differently. Prixley Peale, 
who had not been much impressed be- 
fore, began to be at last a little amused. 
He had seen so much of the more com- 
plicated forms of social maneuvering, 
that Marie Louise’s candid operations 
had something of the same interest that 
an old criminal judge might feel in 
coming unexpectedly on a pickpocket at 
work. It was all as frank and open as 
a child’s eyes in a toy-shop. 

Orvice, on the other hand, did not 
see it as exactly amusing. He found it 
pathetic, and felt inclined to blame so- 
ciety, or, rather, Miss Bowles and Mrs. 
Emmons as its representatives. Why 
did not one tell her how little 
any one was worth knowing, how little 
the whole game was worth playing, 
even when you won? But, at the same 
time, he found himself eager that she 
should have what she wanted, and, to 
further this end, he and Prixley were 
presently urging her to let them give 
her a joint party--to take any form she 
chose, to include any one she wanted. 

One did not have to be very long in 
the room with Jerry and Mrs. Em- 
mons to be aware that she always fol- 
lowed his lead, and she was soon drawn 
into the discussion of who should be 
asked, while, naturally, Miss Bowles 
was not to be kept out. 

Marie Louise listened with the in- 
tense interest of the willing scholar. 
She was dumfounded to hear the light- 
ness with which the names, which she 
had supposed from reading the papers 
were of the utmost importance, were 
here dismissed or not even mentioned. 
One was a good old soul, but gave such 
dreary parties; and this of parties to 
which Marie Louise had looked as the 


some 


very apex of her ambition. Another 
might “‘do very well if you were hav- 
ing a hundred, but not for anything 
really small.” The girl began to see 
how infinitely more complicated it all 
was than it seemed from the outside. 
She felt vaguely alarmed. If it did not 
count for anything to be well known 
and rich, and a giver of large entertain- 
ments, how could it count for very 
much to be just rich and nothing else? 

“Well, of course, the truth of the 
whole matter is,’ Mrs. Emmons was 
saying, “that it doesn’t make near so 
much difference to know the right peo- 
ple as not to know the wrong ones.” 

“But how in the world,” Marie 
Louise burst out from the depths of a 
troubled spirit, “am I to tell who the 
right ones are? It seems so difficult. 
Can you tell me?’ She suddenly turned 
to Peale. “Could you tell me, Mr. 
Peale ?”’ 

Now Peale, like a great many people 
who are aware of making social distinc- 
tions while so vhat despising them, 
was always iriuwated at hearing them 
talked abo’ ‘n public, and he an- 
swered: 

“T can tell my friends, thank you, 
Miss Carman, and I am afraid I don’t 
see the necessity of introducing any 
other standard.” 

Marie Louise fell back, feeling, she 
did not krwow why, dreadfully snubbed, 
but she was immediately relieved to 
hear Mrs. Emmons laugh rather mock- 
ingly, and take up the responsibility of 
answering. 

“Isn't that just like Prixley? Of 
course he doesn’t feel the necessity of 
other standards, because we have saved 
him the trouble. We have cultivated 
such a taste for the best, that we are 
the only people he can feel friendship 
for.” 

“T rather doubt that,” said Peale. 

“T wish I could,” put in Jerry. “I 
often think I should like a return to 
nature—white muslin and a big waist— 
but after a short experience of you, 
Mrs. Bill, it isn’t possible.” 


“The truth of it is,” Mrs. Emmons 


went on, “Prixley is more of a snob 
than any of us. 


He won’t go to peo- 
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ple’s houses just because they give nice 
parties. He wants to know who they 
are. That is what he is always asking, 
isn’t he, Serena? Who are they? As 
if it mattered who they are when wiat 
they are is all right.” 

“IT own,” said Peale, “that perhaps it 
was narrow to ask how people’s grand- 
fathers made their money, but now we 
seem to think it is provincial to ask how 
they are making it themselves. And I 
saw you the other evening, Mrs. Em- 
mons, sitting between a man who is 
under indictment for bribery and——” 

“Now, please, Prixley,” interrupted 
Miss Bowles, “don't begin to talk like 
that. I don’t think anything is more 
second-rate than to introduce moral 
ideas into social relations. I have some 
cousins in Yonkers who are always ask- 
ing me about ‘the immorality of so- 
ciety.’ They intimate it is the reason 
why they don’t mingle with it. (I need 
not tell you the real reason, poor old 
ladies.) J judge people just the way | 
find them. I judge them the way they 
used to judge the witches. If they 
swim they are all right, if they sink 
they're not—or perhaps it was just the 
other way. Anyhow, I am always will- 
ing to give a helping hand as long as 
they can keep their heads above water, 
and if my virtue needs a victim, I ex- 
pend it in pushing down those who 
have already gone under. I call that 
charity and common sense.” 

“Then I must be afloat,” cried Marie 
Louise, “for vou are certainly giving 


“for 


me a helping hand.”’ 

“Oh, you're all right,” said Miss 
Bowles. “The great thing in New 
York is to have something to bring 
oh, not only material things, though 
they are well enough, but beauty and 
brains, like your-mother, Jerry; or nice, 
smart looks, like vours, May.” 

“No brains for you, Mrs. Bill,” 
observed. 

“Well, 


VeT. do 


Jerry 


May does not pretend to be 

you, May?” Miss Bowles 
went on, quite unabashed. “Neither do 
I, and yet Has it ever occurred 
to vou to why it is I am asked 
evervwhere—unmarried, over forty, 
and not well off?” 


cle 


ask 
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“T always supposed my well-known 
passion for you‘ had something to do 
with it, dear Miss Serena,” said Jerry. 
Miss Bowles paid not the least atten- 
tion to him, but went on: 

“The reason is that I have something 
definite to bring. That is my idea of 
our duty to society. I never was hand- 
some, and,as I said, I’m not clever, but 


I have something to contribute. I 
know about people. I make it my busi- 


ness. I come out as regularly as the 
daily papers, and no one can sue me for 
libel. I’m right. Some people gossip. 
I tell the truth.” 

“How infinitely 
murmured. 

Marie Louise hung on every word, 
with an attention very different to that 
which she had paid so conscientiously 
to the speakers at the board meeting. 
She felt at last that her feet were set 
upon the right track. She, usually so 
talkative, hardly spoke, but ‘sat silent 
with her eyes usually fixed upon Or- 
vice. 

Toward three she took her departure, 


wickeder,” Orvice 


following the example of the Em- 
monses. 

Miss Bowles detained Jerry. 

“Isn't she pretty? Won’t she be a 


success: she asked. 
“One doesn’t want to be like Prixley, 


of course, but one does want to ask 
who she is?” 
Miss Bowles nodded triumphantly. 


“You see,” she said, “you have to come 
to me for information. Well, there is 
a story that her mother was a car- 
cleaner on the New York Central, and 


found the favorite tooth-brush All 
a lie, my dear. They were decent peo- 


ple in a small, up-State town, and her 
father struck gold, or and 
left her Now, Jerry, you have first 
start. Do make the best of it before 
she is snapped up by fortune- 
hunter.” 

“Some day when she is a duchess,” 
said Jerry, “we shall laugh over the 
remembrance that you once offered her 
to me.” 

“But you do think her charming?” 

“Charming? Not a bit. Rather ap- 
pealing.” 


something 


some 
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“Why shouldn’t you marry her as 
well as any one else?” 

“Well, I think of a good many rea- 
sons. In the first place, I have nothing 
to attract a girl like that. She wants 
a title; or will by the time you people 
have finished with her. Besides, I am 
going up the Amazon this winter with 
a couple of English fellows who own a 
rubber forest, and when I come back 
in eighteen months, Miss Carman will 
probably no longer be an American citi- 
zen,” 

“How irritating you are, Jerry! 
might think of your mother.” 
“You think Miss Carman 

her selection for me?” 

“T think she would be glad to see you 
settled.” 

“IT see—at the only profession I’m 
capable of. Good-by, Miss Serena.” 

But Miss Serena could not help ho- 
ping she had made more impression on 
him than he would admit. If only she 
could give Marie Louise what she 
termed a “hint” also. Then she re- 
membered the Amazon with annoyance, 


You 


would be 


LV, 

Marie Louise had left Miss Bowles’ 
house in a whirl of delight. Outside, 
it appeared that Mr. I:mmons was go- 
ing to his club, and Mrs. Emmons final- 
ly agreed that he should take the auto- 
mobile, and she be driven home by 
Marie Louise. At parting, she gave 
vent to an indefinite but friendly phrase 
about seeing the girl again. Marie 
Louise refrained with a struggle from 
being too grateful. 

Yet the impulse was not due entirely 
to Mrs. Emmons’ civility, satisfactory 
as this was. So unusual a feeling of 
elation had taken possession of her. 
No wonder, she thought, that men and 
women like this are sought after. The 
instant after she was thinking that but 
for the accident of her father’s will she 
might never have known that men like 
Orvice were to be met with on this 
mundane planet. Who knows but 
what, after four or five years more of 
Stonehurst, she might have been per- 


fectly content with Bobby Peters? She 
shuddered. 

She was amused, and not at all 
alarmed, to find as she drove home how 
distinctly she could remember even the 
toae of everything Orvice had said, the 
way he had sat nursing one ankle, the 
little gesture with which he had once 
pushed up his tie. It only showed, she 
reflected, how vivid a personality he 
must have. And perhaps, indeed, it 
showed nothing more. She attempted 
to recall Peale, but he seemed quite 
faint and colorless now, although at the 
board meeting she had found him a 
very distinguished person. She fell to 
considering the effect she had made. 
Had it been a mistake to confess that 
she knew no one? The women had 
both looked shocked, but wasn’t honesty 
the best policv? Certainly, Mr. Or- 
vice had not entirely hated her, or he 
would not have offered her the party— 
he and Mr. Peale. 

And then her joy was dashed by the 
realization that this party which might 


have furnished so good an excuse for 
future meetings had not been put to 


any such use. “Why,” she said to her- 
self, in the Stonehurst formula, “he 
never even asked if he might call!” It 
was the first step in her past experi- 
ence of men who took even the mildest 
interest. Plainly, the party was never 
going to come off. Very likely she 
would never see him again. 

As a matter of fact, it was Peale who 
wrote to her a few days later and gave 
her the choice of several dates. The 
party was to take the form of a din- 
ner at a restaurant, and a very late and 
somewhat noisy arrival at a_ theater 
afterward. A moderate enough num- 
ber had been the original plan, but this 
had gradually increased. 

Needless to say, its mere existence 
gave rise to rumors of Orvice’s engage 
ment; rumors which at once reached 
Jerry, and annoyed him not a little. 
Why, he asked, was Prixley supposed 
to be above suspicion ? 

Perhaps the presence of Mrs. Orvice 
gave color to the reports, or might 
have, had any one noticed the critical 
and troubled expression with which her 











eyes now and again rested on Marie 
Louise. For she, too, was wondering 
what was the occasion of this rare en- 
ergy on her son’s part. In what rela- 
tion was she to stand to this yellow- 
haired, bespangled, bejeweled young 
woman, who gave her photograph to 
newspapers and offered hospitals as if 
they were toys? 

Miss Carman had not been put next 
to Jerry at dinner. She was sitting be- 
tween Peale and a _ young Italian 
prince—a slim young man of that fin- 
ished and gentle manner which can 
give to the smallest of small talk a cer 
tain distinction and interest. Even 
Miarie Louise was conscious of crudity, 
and found herself talking with lowered 
voice and less positive assertions. 

The prince was supposed to have 
come out in order to study steel con- 
struction in connection with property 
his family owned in Rome; but there 
were, of course, other stories as to his 
motives in coming, to which his obvious 
interest in his neighbor now gave color, 

They had not finished soup before 
Marie Louise was revolving the proper 
mode of address to an Italian princess 
at home. A vision rose before her eyes 

f herself in velvet and point-lace, trail- 
ing through marble halls. Some Amer- 
ican girls, she reflected, would not 
know how to live up to an opportunity 
like that. 

She fell before long to questioning 
him about the court, feeling, for she 
had her fair share of prudence, that 
this was as good a way as another of 
determining his standing. She was 
distinctly chilled to hear him reply 
firmly that he did not go to court. 

Her belief in him was so shaken that 
she was now perfectly ready to turn to 
Prixley, who hitherto had had only the 
spangled butterfly on her shoulder pre- 
sented to his gaze, and at once confided 
her disappointment to him, 

He was able to make clear something 
of the distinction between “blacks” and 
“whites” in Rome. She listened with 
her steady, childlike look, and then pro- 
nounced her opinion that “the papal 
court would be every bit as amusing.” 
Prixley noted with amusement that she 


« 
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turned back to the prince with her old 
interest. He felt tempted to touch her 
elbow and whisper that ladies were 
never expected to wear low-neck when 
cardinals were to be present. He saw 
so plainly the vision before her eyes 
that he knew the information would be 
pertinent. 

As a matter of fact, the poor prince 
was infinitely the more in need of the 
two of explanations. He had been so 
far encouraged before the end of the 
evening as to venture to express a hope 
that he might some day have the pleas- 
ure of being introduced to Mrs. Car- 
man. 

Marie Louise thought she had never 
heard an instance of greater good na- 
ture. She hardly expected mere Amer- 
icans to take an interest in ‘“‘mommer,” 
but a prince! She beamed upon him 
in her appreciation. 

“Well,” she 
Mondays, and 
down.” 

He was relieved to hear from Orvice, 
whom he consulted at the first oppor- 
tunity, that the mother was neither 
invalid nor imbecile. 

The next Monday he presented him- 
self, and had, by a rare accident, the 
good fortune to see Mrs. Carman. 
Marie Louise, who was not of the sort 
to be ashamed of her mother, wished, 
nevertheless, that the day had been 
fairer, for Mrs. Carman, who had been 
out walking, wore a bonnet constructed 
the year before by a Stonehurst milli- 
ner. She did not naturally suppose that 
the prince’s own mother was even less 
modern in head-gear. 

The little prince felt that the meet- 
ing had gone very well. Mrs. Carman 
was rendered somewhat shy by his title, 
and could not bring herself to address 
him as anything but “sir,” but this did 
very well, and they contrived to chat 
very nicely. 

\ few days afterward he came again, 
and could not guess that he had seri- 
ously injured his cause by bringing a 
bouquet. 

It only shows how dangerous it is 
to embark in matrimonial projects in 
alien lands. The prince had been de- 


at home on 
often comes 


said, “I’m 
mommier 
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lighted by his encouraging reception, 
and never imagined that he was mere- 
ly being treated as a “beau”; that his 
position differed in no way from that of 
Bobby Peters when he used to come 
every Sunday evening at Stonehurst. 
On the other hand, Marie Louise did 
not suppose that any one could be so 
ignorant as to think that a girl com- 
mitted herself by tolerating attentions 
that were clearly the due of youth and 
beauty. She would have thought it 
most unmaidenly to make up her mind 
to accept the prince before he had asked 
her. 

Jerry came in—his first visit—after 
the prince had left on the very day on 
which he had brought the fatal bou 
quet. She peinted with a gesture of 
contempt to lar circles of 
roses. 


the reg 


“Do you think he can be a real 
prince?” she asked. 

Jerry replied that in his 
try it would probably have 
rounded by a paper frill. 

The girl marveled. “Why, 
3obby Peters,’ she said, “knew better 
than that, when he used to bring me 
pinks, done up in brown paper, to wear 
to church. He knew he ought to have 
sent them from a regular florist with 
his card.” 

“Poor Bobby Peters,’ said Orvice, 
selecting his piece of toast carefully, 
but his tone was so poignantly sympa- 
thetic that Marie asked in sur 
prise : 


own coun- 
been sur- 


even 


Louise 


“Why, did you ever know him?” 
7 


“Never,” answered Orvice ; “but your 
manner tells everything. He has, of 
course, loved you for years, and he was 
just beginning to hope that about the 
year after next he would be justified 
in asking vou to be engaged to him, 
when all of a vou became an 
heiress, and he never dared ask you at 
all.” 

“T don’t know why that should have 
stopped him if he really cared; do 
you?” 

“Why, yes, if he really cared, I think 
I do know.” 

Marie 


sudden 


Louise looked at him grave- 


ly. “Would it have stopped you?’ she 
asked. 

“Yes,” said Jerry, and took away all 
meaning from his answer by adding: 
“In Bobby Peters’ place.” 

“Well,” said Marie 
never did ask me.” 
with characteristic 
one ever did.” 

“By Jove!” said Orvice. He leaned 
back in his chair and studied her cool- 
ly. “This time next year you won't 
be able to say that.” 

“T hope not, I’m sure,” 
warmly. “Bobby did hint once that if 
I did not marry him he would move 
away and go into business in Troy, but 
I suppose that could hardly be counted, 
could it?” 

Jerry laughed, “I think we can do 
a little better for vou than that in the 
metropolis,” he said. “In fact,” he 
went on, glancing at the prince’s bou- 
quet, “Il should say the experience was 
approaching rapidly.” 

“Oh, you mean the prince.” Marie 
Louise looked thoughtful. “I was aw- 
fully excited at first by the idea of be- 
ing a princess, but,’ she shook her 
head, “now I think it would be almost 
grander to have refused a prince than 
to be a princess.” 

Orvice gave vent to no outward ex- 
pression of hilarity. 

“Possibly,” he returned; “but if you 
do happen to have a fancy to be a prin- 
cess, you could hardly find a nicer little 
fellow than this man.” 

The answer displeased Marie Louise 

-displeased her out of all proportion. 

“Oh, J she said coldly, “‘you 
think I ought to jump at the chance.” 

“Far from it. I don't think any one 
ought to do any single thing they don’t 
want to, and if I were situated as you 
are, I don't think I should marry at 
all.” 

“And I probably sha’n't,” said she, 
elad of the opportunity to make the as- 
sertion, but she added directly: “Or if 
I do, it will certainly be some one I 
love.” 

“Well, I don’t know that I agree with 
you there,” he answered. ‘When you 
get over that, you know it is better to 


Louise, “he 
And then went on 
directness: ‘No 


said the girl 


” 
see, 
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find that you have a title and a position 
left than just nothing but—well, shall 
we say, but a Bobby Peters?” 

“And does every one get over ne 

He smiled. “The statistics show that 
the mortality from the tender passion is 
low.” 

There was a moment's silence, and 
then the door opened and Mrs, Carman 
entered, 

Jerry had not been specially eager 
for this meeting. The pictures he 
had drawn of what Marie Louise’s 
“mommer” must be had not been at- 

ctive. Youth and beauty excused 
uch that would have been hard to 
vise, now he found 
lf shaking hands with the utmost 
with this calm, good-na- 

looking woman. 

“How do you do, Mr. Orvice?” she 

ying. “I have heard Marie 
ouise talk of you. I like to know her 


1 


“wise But 
] 


WW: 
nainess 


advising me to marry the 


i said Marie Louise sullenly. 
“Begging your pardon,” said Jerry, 


tartled at the suddenness of the-attack ; 
“I’m doing nothing of the kind.” 

“Has he asked her?” inquired Mrs. 
Carman, with temperate interest. 

“IT believe not as yet,’ Orvice an- 
swered, finding he was expected to re- 
ply. 

| don’t believe Marie Louise thinks 
she was cut out to be a princess,” said 
her mother. 

“T don’t know why not,” said Marie 

wise. “I think I would make a very 
good princess.” 

Mrs. Carman merely chuckled at 
this, and, turning to Orvice, remarked: 
“And so vou think it would be a good 
thing ?” 

“T think nothing of the kind,” 
Jerry quickly, 


entrance 


said 
“but I must confess your 
saved me from another im- 
| I was going to advise your 
daughter that if she does not mean to 
the little man, she had better let 

n alone.” 
“That's a pretty good rule 
everything,” said Mrs, Carman. 
Jerry found himself turning with re- 
lief to Mrs. Carman’s extremely intelli- 


pertine 


with 


gent interest in what he had to say. 
“Over here, I know women are sup- 
posed to have no intentions,” he went 
on, “but there, you know, a woman is 
called hard names if she leads a man 
on for the pleasure of saying no. They 
are so benighted as to think it dishonor- 
able.” 

“Well, I’m sure I don’t know how to 
refuse a man before he has asked me,” 
said Marie Louise. 

“Perhaps vour mother could convey 
the notion to him,” Jerry suggested. 

Mrs. Carman looked alarmed. “Why, 
I hardly know the young man,” she ob- 
jected. 

The matter ended—Jerry never could 
remember exactly how—in his agreeing 
to give the prince a hint himself. 

Before he rose to go, Mrs. Carman 
had gone up-stairs and left them alone. 
Marie Louise had been staring before 
her, and did not at once notice his out- 
stretched hand. 

“I'm afraid,” she said, at length, 
“that I am a very ignorant girl. I don’t 
even know the rules of polite society 
in my own country, and certainly not 
in others. I wish you would always 
tell me things——like this, I mean.” She 
gave her hand to him as she spoke, and 
his fingers closed upon it. 

“By all means,” he answered; “tell 
me all your love-affairs, and I'll advise 
you.” bd 

“T have no love-affairs—at 
never did while | was poor.” 

“T wish you were poor at this mo- 
ment,” said Jerry, and then very sensi- 
bly took his departure, for pity, if not 
akin to love, has some unfortunately 
similar manifestations. 

Her richness, her ignorance, the ex- 
tremely bad taste of all her surround- 
ings, touched, for some reason, his very 
tender heart, and he was so absorbed in 
thought that when a young footman 
sprang out from behind a column and 
handed him his hat he started violently. 

That same evening Marie Louise re- 
ceived her first box of flowers from a 
“real florist’”—a huge flowered box, full 
of warm, perfumed tissue-paper, and 
gardenias and lilies-of-the-valley. The 
card was Orvice’s. The girl was still 


least, I 
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sufficiently objective to be as much 
pleased with the flowers themselves as 
with the fact that Jerry had taken the 
trouble to send them to her. She en- 
joyed the enforced calm of her recep- 
tion of them, as if it were an hourly 
occurrence, to match the perfect calm 
of the butler, to whom, indeed, it was. 
Her whole life now had this delight- 
ful element of unreality, as if she were 
playing an exciting and complicated 
game, Other women might dress for 
balls; Marie Louise “dressed up,” as 
frankly as a little girl on a rainy day. 
It happened that she had ordered and 
paid for the clothes she wore, but she 
had a feeling that really they belonzed 
to some one else. She was never laced 
into an evening dress, with the lovely 
string of pearls she had bought herself 
about her neck, without feeling as much 
made up for the part as if she were 
about to step upon the stage; as if she 
were wearing a cotton-velvet cloak 
trimmed with rabbits’ skin and a tinsel 
crown. It is the same feeling which 
every girl has, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, the first time she puts on a long 
With Marie Louise, it ran 
through every action; to give an order 
to the footman and drop back into the 
corner of the victoria, to touch the bell 
and let fall the words, “Tea, 2 
to feel the carpet flung out under her 
feet before she entered her carriage— 
all caused her an almost excruciating 


lence 
dress. 


Simmons, 


delight. E-ven to drive about of an 
afternoon emptying little boxes of 
cards, while she checked off names on 


a crumpled penciled list—the weari- 
some round that even the most con- 
scientious will shirk—-was a joy to 


Marie Louise. How enchanting to 
know that there were people for whom 
she could leave cards! And when, as 
the winter wore on, and she had learned 
to say: “Visit, oh, dear no. If I get 
through my dinner visits I think I am 
doing well,” it was merely the form of 
the pleasure that was changed. 

Those brought up as members of a 
society can hardly take in the excite- 
ment that people, as such, were to the 
girl. The born ‘“mondaine” requires 
some special inducement—an advanced 





love-affair—to give her the thrill that 
Marie Louise derived from just going 
about 

Not, of course, but what she had some 
dark and bitter moments. Her career 
was by no means an uninterrupted tri- 
umph, though regarded by old observ- 
ers as wonderfully successful. Still, 
there were times when her conspicu- 
ous appearance only marked the fact 
that she was conspicuously neglected— 


particularly by other women. Theze 
were times when very disagreeable 
speeches were repeated to her. Again, 


there weré parties to which she was not 
asked at all, even after, with 
maneuvering, she had been introduced 
to their givers. No lovers ever 
watched the mails with greater longing 
than she for those large, square, fairly 
directed envelopes, which only too fre- 
quently failed to arrive. Part of the 
sting of these episcdes was their se- 
crecy. She could not explain even to 
her mother, who was incapable of un- 
derstanding what Marie Louise re- 
ferred to vaguely as “differences,” and 
who regarded rather the number of 
times that the girl dined out than the 
houses went to. Sometimes, par- 
ticularly at first, when disappointments 
had been more frequent, Marie Louise 
had had serious thoughts of throwing 
up the game and returning to Stone- 
hurst, which, with her present experi- 
ence, she felt tolerably sure of being 
able to dazzle. Again, after a good 
run of luck, like a gambler, she felt 
convinced that no destiny had ever been 
as brilliant and certain as her own. 
This is at once the danger and the ex- 
citement of objective standards. She 
was forever judging herself, as an un- 
certain friend judges, by the event of 
the moment. 

Nor were her interests only 
Her offer to the hospital had been at 
last formally accepted, and she took the 
keenest interest in the plans for the new 
building. By this interest and energy, 
and by really bringing her powers to 
bear on the subject, she succeeded in 
making herself a valuable member of 
the board. Often in these days, girls 
who were driving in the park with 


some 


1; 
sre 


frivolous. 




















Marie Louise, or merely being trans- 
ported from point to point (for the 
girl’s possessions and conveyances were 
very useful to some of her new 
friends), would hear her say to them: 
“Do you mind waiting for a moment? 
I wish to speak to my architect.” And 
she would disappear up the stairs of an 
up-town office building, and proceed- 
ing, unabashed, into the drafting-room, 
would distract the eyes of numberless 
young draftsmen by her healthy, hand- 
some presence, 

The architect himself, beside being 
a very good architect, was a very 
charming man, and could hardly be ex- 
pected, considering the number of his 
friends, to refrain from repeating some 
of her criticisms. He could hardly en- 
ter a familiar drawing-room now with- 
out being greeted as, “Ah, my archi- 
tect !”’ 

Yet, though he laughed at her a lit- 
tle behind her back, he could not help 
feeling as others had found, that, even 
while he laughed, his heart warmed 
to her. 

Of Orvice she saw a good deal. He 


came often to the house, condoling 
with her when she was depressed, 


laughing at her agony over malicious 
criticisms of her, advising her now and 
again, but, for the most part, chatting 
contentedly with Mrs. Carman, while 
Marie Louise, not so contentedly, per- 
haps, occupied herself with other visit- 
ors. Between the older woman and 
Jerry a tremendous friendship had 
grown up. , 

“T believe you like mommer better 
than me,” Marie Louise had exclaimed 
one day. 

She had grown to know that he 
would never respond to this species of 
coercion, and now he answered: 

“Well, don’t you think yourself she 
is nicer?” 

His manner was always so perfectly 
friendly, that Marie Louise, rejecting 
the obvious explanation, began very 
soon to persuade herself that he had a 
reason for such self-control. It is a 
dangerous moment when it becomes 
read below the surface. 
She remembered his speech about Bob- 


necessary to 
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by Peters and her fortune, and when 
two or three other kind friends took 
care to warn her that Orvice was a 
notorious fortune-hunter, a very satis- 
factory explanation of his manner oc- 
curred to her. Of course, it might be 
that he cared nothing at all for her, but 
then why did he come so often? On 
the other hand, had he not himself said 
that if a man really loved a woman her 
fortune might serve only as an obstacle. 
Under certain hypotheses some _ bold- 
ness on the part of a woman is per- 
missible. One does not want a man’s 
best qualities to stand in his way. She 
found herself debating how, according 
to his: supposition, the knowledge that 
the woman’s affections were already 
engaged would act upon the man. Sup- 
pose, let us say, she had loved Bobby 
Peters; ought he still to have held back? 
She deterred from putting the 
question by terror, lest Orvice should 
imagine that she had. 

As the winter went on, and her social 
progress became smoother, another 
anxiety began to present itself., During 
the summer, while she was still unno- 
ticed, Mr. Mullins had mentioned in 
one of his letters that another claimant 
to her father’s fortune had appeared. 
“But give yourself no uneasiness,” he 
had written; “this always happens when 
a rich man dies, and in this case the 
whole claim seems particularly clumsy.” 
The story was that the man, whose 
name was Thomas, had put up the 
money for Carman’s claim. Carman at 
the time was actually starving, and had 
consented to work the claim for the 
sake of the first year’s profits. At the 
end of three years, Thomas, who was 
then just starting for Alaska, was to 
return and take over the mine, Un- 
fortunately, Thomas had been delayed 
in Alaska; rumors had gone about that 
he was dead. FT ive years had elapsed 
since the agreement was made. The 
mine was his, Thomas said. 

Mr. Mullins gave her the story, but 
pointed out that it hardly held water. 
In the autumn, however, he had writ- 
ten again that the whole thing cou!d 
be settled and kept out of the courts, 
if she wanted, by sending Thomas five 


Was 
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thousand dollars. He was inclined to 
advise her to do it, on the condition 
that Thomas signed a paper releasing 
his claim. Marie Louise signed the 
check, and thought no more about it. 

Now, however, the thing seemed to 
have cropped up again. Mr. Mullins’ 
letters began to betray anxiety. Fresh 
evidence had been brought forward. 
He begged the girl not to alarm her- 
self, but he was himself obviously 
alarmed. Another check, this time for 
eight thousand dollars, was sent to keep 
Thomas quiet. 

She did not mention the situation to 
her mother. She had a strange pride 
about her fortune. No one should be 
troubled about it but herself. This, as 
much as anything, kept her from con- 
sulting Peale—a step she had consid- 
ered. She was discouraged, too, by his 
manner. She felt that he was often 
amused at her, that he sometimes even 
a little despised her. Besides, she had 
a terror of admitting the possibility that 


the money could in any way pass from 


her, as some women will conceal their 
first gray hair. She would not be sus- 
pected of being an impostor, she said 
to herself, and she guarded her secret 
like death. 

¥. 

At this time in New York one of the 
most conspicuous figures among a cer- 
tain group of people was a lady—then 
unmarried. She was only twenty-seven, 
but, inasmuch as she had been grown 
up for at least ten years, she felt justi- 
fied in assuming the privileges of a 
more advanced age. She was an orphan 
and lived alone; and, by a judicious al- 
ternation of asking advice and impo- 
sing her own opinion, she had contrived 
that all who criticized her were looked 
upon as Philistine. 

Her looks contributed a good 
this result, for, though counted very 
pretty by those who had a taste for 
early Italian profiles and round throats, 
the purity of her prettiness verged to- 
ward austerity. 

She was very 
age. “At my 


deal to 


apt to speak of her 


age,” she would say, “a 


single woman ought to be accorded all 
the freedom of a widow.” 

“IT don’t know,” Orvice had once re- 
plied, “exactly how you resemble a 
widow, unless there was one, wasn’t 
there, who feared not God, neither re- 
garded men?” 

Miss Lee pointed out to him his ig- 
noranee of the Scriptures, and went on 
to say that he was not only inaccurate 
in quotation, but inappropriate—she 
was distinctly of the order who fear 
God, 

She might have gone on to prove 
that she also regarded man, and, she 
might have added, a many men 
regarded her. She was credited by her 
friends, and even by her enemies, with 
a great number of love-affairs, over 
which she threw the magnifying mist of 
mystery. 

Either from natural modesty or an 
established policy, Miss Lee always 
spoke as if her life were peculiarly de- 
void of romantic interest, and if she 
were ever confronted with the proofs 
of some one man’s constant visits, she 
immediately averred that of all her 
friendships that was the most Platonic. 

“Ah,” she had been known to say, 
“it is the mothers who are my friends. 
If only the sons had been half as ap- 
preciative, I should not be an old maid 
at this minute;” an utterance full of 
falsity, except for the first sentence. 
The mothers were her friends. 

Among them was Mrs. Orvice. She 
was a girl after Mrs. Orvice’s heart, 
well-bred, intelligent, and most unlike- 
ly, as far as one can judge of these 
things, to be married by Jerry. 

To her drawing-room Mrs. Orvice 
repaired in great distress of mind one 
afternoon not very long after the joint 
party to Marie Louise. Her confidence 
in Miss Lee was not misplaced, al- 
though she might not have extended it 
so freely if she had known the com- 
plete history of the friendship between 
her son and Miss Lee. Jerry was two 
years her junior, and, since before he 
went to college, he had looked on her 
with an admiration which, though it 
contained a fair measure of sentiment, 
was not love. Nevertheless, like most 


1 
good 











of the permanent friendships between 
men and women, this one had had its 
moment of passion. Some years before, 
while Jerry, in an unusually expansive 
mood, was lamenting the unravaged 
state of his affections, a real emotion 
had swept down upon them both. A 
kiss, I believe, was not resented, and 
sentences of some warmth exchanged. 

Both felt differently the next day. 
If anything can unite two individuals 
more than a common passion, it is a 
simultaneous recovery. The incident, 
which each had feared would be a diffi- 
cult one to explain, they could now, 
through their mutual emancipation, 
look back upon as a pleasing instance 
of their humanity. It was, indeed, the 
most perfect basis for such a friend- 
ship as theirs. He found her the most 
congenial of companions, and the value 
of his compliments on her qualities of 
mind were enormously enhanced by her 
recollection of his past tributes to her 
less abstract qualities. 

To this lady did Mrs. Orvice come, 
without the least concealment of her 
anxiety. 

“My dear Barbara,” she said, when 
they were alone, “I suppose I am very 
foolish, and Jerry would be furious if 
he knew I had discussed his affairs with 
any one, but, do you know, I begin to 
feel worried? You've heard all these 
stories about him ‘ 

“You mean the story about the Al- 
lens’ masked ball? Entirely May Em- 
mons’ own fault. Of course, if you 
allow a man 

“T don’t mean that,” said Mrs. Or- 
vice, with a short laugh; “for I haven’t 
heard it, and I don't want to. The 
absurd adventures of my son’s that I 
have already heard are quite enough. 
No, this is more serious than mere ad- 
ventures. It seems to be a question of 
marriage. 

Her 


Miss Lee’s expression changed. 
look of gentle but omniscient reserve 


gave way to a certain strained atten- 
tion. A man’s marriage, as things are 
now arranged, threatens every other 


personal relation that he sustains, how- 
ever innocent. Miss Lee would 
Jerry. Besides, it was almost a breach 


miss 
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of faith, It had always been under- 
stood that he liked her better than any 
other woman, and he had only been 
allowed to stay out of love with her, 
on condition that he seemed tolerably 
sure not to fall in love with any one 
else. And now things had got as far as 
this, and she did not even know whom 
Mrs. Orvice had reference to. Where 
had her eves been? Beyond certain 
conspicuous, but meaningless, attentions 
to Mrs. Emmons she had noted noth- 
ing. 

She asked the name of the lady—- 
heard Marie Louise's, 
her relief. 

“The exuberant young lady that he 
and Mr. Peale gave a party to? I don’t 
think I should worry about her, dear 
Mrs. Orvice. Hardly a person to 
sweep Jerry off his feet.” 

But countenance 
not brighten. 

“T don’t know about sweeping him 
off his feet,’ she answered, “but she 
is always sending him notes, and asking 
him to dine—you know how girls are 
about Jerry—and 
rich.” 

“Oh, you mothers!” said Miss Lee, 
with affectionate condemnation. ‘You 
are more slanderous than a man’s ene- 
mies. How can you suppose Jerry 
would do such a thing as marry her for 
her money?” 

“T don't think 
bald as that. 


she cares a 


and expressed 


Mrs. Orvice’s did 


; 
sne 18 


enormously 


it would be quite as 
Suppose she shows that 
good deal, and—I certainly 
can imagine a man’s limiting his hori- 
zon so that—well, so that a poor girl 
would not attract him.” 

Miss Lee shook her head. She had 
seen Jerry stirred. She felt she knew 
what she was talking about. 

“Not that girl,” she murmured, with 
a reflective smile. 

“Then why does he go there so 
much? Why has he backed out of this 
Amazon trip, which he set 
upon?” 

“He has backed out?” 

“He's not going. 
no reason.” 

Miss Lee looked grave. 
said, at last, “I will 


Was so 


e has given me 
He |} ‘ 


“Well,” she 
the 


admit that 
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idea may have occurred to him. He 
may even have made up his mind that 
some day he will ask her, but he never 
will. He has, at bottom, the simplest 
of ideals. His notions of what his wife 
and home should be are more than con- 
ventional—they are early Victorian. 
He will never ask a woman he does not 
love to marry him. On that I will 
stake my reputation for knowledge of 
human nature.” 

There was a pause, 
added irrelevantly : 

“She blacks her eyebrows.” 

“Really,” said Mrs. Orvice, 
pleasure. “I'll tell Jerry.” 

“| have already—at his dinner.” 

“And what did he say?” 

“T don’t remember. That it was a 
great thing to know just the thing you 
needed—or something like that. Has 
she any relations?” 

“A mother—kept very much in the 
background.” 

Miss Lee 


and then she 


with 


smiled. “He once told me 


that of all his relations, he did hope to 
be able to point with pride to his moth- 


er-in-law. You see, he has a_ high 
standard in parents.” 

Mrs. Orvice took her departure much 
comforted, but, as often happens, she 
left some of her anxiety behind with 
her comforter. 

After all, Miss Lee reflected, her be- 
lief in Jerry was based on an opinion 
formed when he was some _ years 
younger. He was good-looking and a 
gentleman, he had traveled and seen 
the world. When you had said this, 
you had said the best you could. He 
had had his romantic ideals at twenty- 
one, but who has not? Just because 
the people she knew spoiled him, and 
she herself was fond of him, there was 
no real reason for supposing that the 
idle life he led was not the full index 
to his character. Wasn’t such a mar- 
riage the logical outcome of such a 
life? 

If it were, the first step of a friend 
should be to change the life. 

She saw this so clearly that perhaps 
she had something to do with a con- 
versation that took place a few days 


later over a téte-a-téte dinner at the club 
between Jerry and Peale. Miss Lee was 
seeing a good deal of Peale at this 
time, and was understood to have influ- 
ence with him, 

Peale had studied law in the office of 
Orvice, senior, and had been often at 
the house. Although little more than 
ten years older than Jerry, he had first 
known him when ten years is equal to 
a generation—that is to say, when 
Jerry was still at school and Peale had 
been out of college for several years. 
If he had met the younger man more 
recently, he would not have been par- 
ticularly interested. His active life had 
no niche for idle, charming young men, 
But having known Jerry as a boy, he 
found plenty of reason for being at- 
tached to him. 

As soon as it was evident that the 
critical moment of dinner had passed— 
the moment when it changed from a 
necessity to a luxury, from a meal to 
social occasion—Peale said simply: 

“Do you want a job, Jerry? Old 
McManus told me yesterday that he 
wanted another secretary; one who, 
as he expressed it, would know his way 
about, who could speak French and 
German, and who had certain other 
qualities. It struck me you would be 
just his man.” 

“They tell you,” said Jerry thought- 
fully, “that everything is salable if you 
can find the right man, but I never sup- 
posed that any one existed who would 
have any use for my assortment of 
qualities. Upon my word, Prixley, 
this is very good of you.” 

“Tt doesn’t sound like much, but you 
can never tell what things like that will 
lead to. A man’s private secretary is 
often his only possible successor in a 
business way. He offers you a salary 
of twenty-five hundred dollars a year, 
and he has the temper of a fiend. Shall 
I tell him I have found the right man 
for him?” 

Orvice was watching his own hand 
as it arranged and rearranged the forks 
beside his plate. He did not look up 
now, but merely shook his head. 

“Just as much obliged to you, Prix- 
ley, but I’m afraid I'm not his man.” 
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“This means you won’t do for the 
job, or the job won't do for you?” 

“Both, perhaps.” 

This time Jerry looked up and, smi- 
ling rather sheepishly, shook his head. 

“Then,” said Peale, “there is noth- 
ing more to be said. But I’m rather 
curious to know your reasons.” 

“T doubt if I have anything so cred- 
itable, but if you want the causes—why, 
I don’t want to work. My dear fellow, 
don’t look so puzzled—a perfectly or- 
dinary phenomenon is before you.” 

“Perhaps it is,’ admitted Peale, with 
something of a struggle, “but it’s one 
I have never had explained to me be- 
fore. Do you mind giving me a little 
information about your state of mind?” 

Jerry laughed. “I don’t mind your 
having it,” he said,” “but I hate like 
poison having to become so conscious 
of my own weaknessess. I am, quite 
simply, idle, worthless, and slightly but 
comfortably in debt. Why the devil 
should I work? I am happy, and I 
don’t have to?” 

“The future doesn’t trouble you?” 

“Why should it? It is only people 
who work who trouble about the future. 
They may lose their jobs. I can’t lose 
mine. You see, the thing that confuses 
you is that I am content. Most of the 
idle men you know are not, but, then, 
are the men who do work so perfectly 
satisfied ?” 

“Well,” said Prixley, “I will admit 
that perhaps work as an end in itself 
cannot be defended, but you say your- 
self you are living beyond your income 
—that you are in debt.” 

“T said comfortably in debt, Prixley. 
Just enough to save me the struggle of 
trying to make both ends meet—that is 
almost an economy, It releases your 
spare cash.” 

“But it seems to me,” answered Peale 
seriously, “that you get so little in re- 
turn for your idleness, if I may so ex- 
press it. An occasional trip, which I 
own I envy you, but for the rest, what 
does it mean? To smoke a little bet- 
ter cigars than you ought, to drink a 
little better wine than the next 
man—- 


“To lead,” interrupted Jerry, smiling, 
“a life, which, ignominious as you think 
it, satisfies me perfectly. There are 
only two things that make people dis- 
contented—natural ability and poor 
health. I have escaped both. I enjoy 
life because I live as I please. And 
when I see the poor, overstrained bread- 
winners who drop in late in the after- 
noon at the club too tired to enjoy any- 
thing, I cannot think them so much 
better off than I am.” 

“You judge such men very super- 
ficially,” said Peale rather hotly. “It 
is the object for which they work that 
repays them.” 

“Oh, the ones who are working for 
a wife and child—perhaps one could 
contrive to envy them; but then, my 
dear Prixley, it would be the sheerest 
impertinence for me to work for a 
wife and child, because it would have 
to be some one else’s.” 

“You mean it isn’t possible that you 
yourself should ever want to marry ?” 

“That I should want to? Possibly. 


Quite out of the question that I ever 
should, for we have just been showing 
that I cannot even support myself.” 

If Peale had been a woman he would 
have made the obvious suggestion that 


even in Orvice’s circumstances matri- 
mony is possible if the woman be pru- 
dently selected, but, being a man, he 
said nothing, finding an _ intimation, 
frankly intended by the speaker, quite 
as honest as any direct assertion was 
likely to be. 

Later, that same evening at the opera, 
he had an opportunity of communica- 
ting the results of this interview to 
the lady who had inspired it. 

Miss Lee allowed herself the luxury 
of two seats in the orchestra one night 
a week. She never went in a box; she 
said she could neither talk nor listen. 
Her seat, however, was on an aisle, 
and not infrequently it was observed 
by those who sat near her that gentle- 
men, filched from the boxes, came 
strolling down to talk with her. 

“Well,” said Peale, bending over her 
chair, “he won’t have anything to say 
to the proposal.” 

She looked sad. “Dear 


me,” she 
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murmured, “I’m afraid he is not much 
good, after all.” 

“Oh, your sex’s fatal desire to come 
to a conclusion! The longer you de- 
lay a conclusion, Miss Lee, the better 
it is. Anyhow, I elicited this much; 
it won’t be that,” and he nodded above 
them, where Marie Louise in bronze 
paillettes was drawing all eyes to her 
box. 

“Oh, I could have told you that my- 
self,” returned Miss Lee, with more 
confidence than she felt. “He has too 
much taste and love of ——” 

“Of you,” Peale put in. 

“Of breeding, I was going to say. 
He does not love me.” 

“What, you sigh, madame?” 
She looked up and smiled. 
sigh? Well, 
Mr. Peale.” 

“The deuce take him!” said Peale. 
“He may go to the devil his own way, 
if you talk like that. But I can tell 
you that he might do worse than marry 
the young lady up there. If ever a 
warm heart and a simple nature——” 

“What, you too! Is every one I am 
interested in going the same way?” 

Peale laughed. “Oh,” he said, “you 
would not trouble to send Orvice to 
rescue me.” 

“Perhaps I should come myself,” an- 
swered Miss Lee. 


“Did I 


he is a very nice boy, 


VI. 

And what would these good friends 
of Jerry’s have thought, if they could 
have seen him the next day? 

He was sauntering homeward, after 
a game of rackets at his club, when 
his eye fell on Marie Louise’s carriage 
standing before the door of a cele- 
brated jeweler’s. The carriage was 
perfectly unmistakable even to one less 
interested than Orvice. It was a black 
brougham, as much and as brilliantly 
picked out in white as it could be, with 
white cushions. It needed, as Prixley 
had observed, only a pair of zebras in 
the pole and a pair of convicts on the 
box. Marie Louise, however, had con- 
tented herself with two enormous white 
horses, which showed blue-white be- 
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tween the bands of heavy black har- 
ness; her liveries were almost white, 
braided in black. She herself admired 
the result enormously, and never 
doubted that the numbers of her fellow 
creatures who turned to stare after her 


equipage were actuated by admiration 
and envy. 
Seeing this remarkable vehicle, Or- 


vice at once turned into the shop, and 
stood for some seconds at Miss Car- 
man’s elbow, before she raised her eyes 
from a tray of jewels spread out before 
her and saw him. Her manner was as 
cheerful as ever, but Orvice observed 
that she had been crying. 

“Who do you think is engaged?” she 
began, at once, shoving all the jewels 
back at the salesman, as if they had 
been pebbles. “Bobby Peters!” 

“What, not the only man who—— 
Not really?” 

She nodded. “He is going to marry 
one of my best friends, and I am going 
on to the wedding. I’m going to take 
a large party in a private car. Will 
you come? 

“T don’t know that I ought to lend 
myself to any such scheme,” said Or- 
vice. “I believe you are just going in 
order to catch his eye at the altar and 
make him regret his choice. The best 
women are so revengeful.” 

“How can you think me so spite- 
ful?” she returned. ‘Anyhow, I don’t 
believe I could. He probably thinks 
her much nicer, and so she is. No, I’m 
just going for the fun of showing 
Stonehurst what I can do. Of course, 
I should like to make the president of 
the Institute, and all the Park Slope 
people, feel badly, if I could.” 

“And you think I shall contribute 
to that effect. How very flattering!” 

“Oh, I know you will,” she returned, 
now turning her back to the counter 
and resting her elbows on the edge of 
it, so that the salesman, discouraged, 
moved a little away. “They never saw 
anything in the least like you in Stone- 


hurst. Will you come?” 


Jerry looked at her gravely. “TI will,” 
he said, “if you will assure me that it 
is not for Bobby Peters that you have 
been shedding tears.” 














“For Bobby Peters?’ she retorted, 
coloring slowly. “How absurd! Wait 
until you see him. Oh, no, but it is a 
lot of care and worry—having money.” 

“My tradespeople tell me the same 
thing about not having it.” 

She seemed eager to change the sub- 
ject, and invited his attention to a wed- 
ding-present. 

She wanted, she said, to give them 
something really handsome, but she was 
afraid that if she gave the bride jew- 
els it would look as if she had left 
Bobby out on purpose. She did not 
want any one to think she was piqued. 
Of course, there was always silver, but 
that was so ordinary. 

Ordinary, Orvice returned, trying to 
put his mind on the problem, and for 
people who kept few servants, hard to 
keep clean, or so his mother was al- 
ways telling him. 


Marie Louise doubted if the Pe- 
terses would keep any servants. 
In view of this fact, Orvice could 


not feel that her final choice of a tall 
silver and gold cup, set with white 
and yellow topazes, was the most ap- 
propriate, but Marie Louise scorned his 
criticism. 

“Oh, no, of course it won't be use- 
ful,’ she said; “and I don’t mean it 
to be. I think it is horrid because peo- 
ple are poor that every one always 
gives them ugly things—well, useful 
things, then. It is just like getting 
school-books for a Christmas present. 
Now she'll have one pretty thing in the 
house, and, let me tell you, she'll get a 
good deal more pleasure out of it than 
if | had furnished the kitchen for her.” 

He declined her offer of a lift home, 
and went on his way chuckling internal- 
ly. Marie Louise was always a new 
experience to him. He never saw her 
without experiencing a profound and 
affectionate amusement; a sort of ten- 
derness and mirth that put him in ex- 
cellent temper with the world. 

He and his mother lunched very 
cheerfully together, until, toward the 
end of lunch, he remarked casually: 

“Well, mother, I’m going on a tri- 
umph before long.” 

“T am very glad to hear you have 
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anything to feel triumphant 
Mrs. Orvice replied genially. 

“Oh, I don’t. go in capacity of Aero. 
I walk in the wheel-ruts. Miss Carman 
is shortly returning for a brief tim< 
to her native town, and I am going as 
a manacled savage—the proof of the 
prowess of her bow and spear.” 

“T can’t imagine a better selection,” 
said his mother grimly. Her heart was 
bitter at the news. 

“T am so glad you think so. I am 
picked out to impress a college presi- 
dent. I rather doubted my fitness, but 
perhaps you can help me out. Did you 
ever hear of the Stonehurst Institute ?” 

“T do not think I have ever heard of 
any of Miss Carman’s former friends.” 
And she could not resist adding: “I 
did not suppose that any one had.” 

“Oh, these weren’t her friends,” said 
Jerry. “These were the tyrannical aris- 
tocracy of Stonehurst.” Then, seeing 
that his mother was becoming really 
irritated, he added, with a chuckle: “I 
do wish vou could know Mrs. Carman.” 

His mother’s countenance relaxed. 
“Yes, I am told she is quite beyond 
anything.” 

“On the contrary, one of the most 
delightful of women. Capable of dis- 
approving of her daughter without in- 
terfering, and convinced that she is a 
goose without telling her so—a reserve 
that all parents are not capable of, my 
dear mother.” 

Mrs. Orvice did not pretend to mis- 
understand this. “I don’t think you a 
goose, Jerry.” 

“A knave is worse, mother.” 

She did not answer. 


about,” 


The fame of Marie Louise’s triumph 
soon got about, and must have reached 
even Stonehurst, for the day before she 
started she received a telegram from 
the president of the Institute urging 
her and all her party to dine with him 
the evening before the wedding. 

Marie Louise was almost beside her- 
self with delight. Not any one of her 
successes in the metropolis had given 
her as much satisfaction. 

“To think,”’ she exclaimed, to Peale, 
who was sitting next her at a dinner, 
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“he is actually giving a dinner in my 
henor! And, in old times, if he had 
asked me to come in to’supper I should 
have been so proud! But his wife did 
oc like me to come too often to the 
Institute hops. She thought I wasn’t a 
good influence, or so some one told me. 
Perhaps it wasn’t true.” 

“Doubtless, you know,” said Peale, 
“that the capitalist who dines with a 
college president is in a parlous state.” 

“Oh, do you think he will ask me for 
money? Oh, if he only would! I 
don’t know whether it would be most 
fun to give it or to refuse. To refuse 
President Andrews!” 

Prixley, looking at her, thought he 
knew her well enough to know that in 
the end, giving would strike her as the 
pleasantest joke on her old enemy, but 
he did not say so, and she went on 
to tell him of the plans for her party. 

He himself could not go, and, indeed, 
it was not easy to abstract New York- 
ers from New York in the middle of 
the winter, even to go on a triumph. 
In the end Marie Louise could get only 
Jerry, the Emmonses, and a young 
Englishman, who was staying with 
them and had expressed a wish to see 
the “provinces.” This seemed an ex- 
cellent opportunity of doing so. 

So, one morning, these four started 
off. with Mrs. Carman and her daugh- 
ter in a private car. The girl was in 
the wildest spirits. The mere thought 
of her past at Stonehurst threw her 
present into the most brilliant relief, 
and the prospect of Jerry’s company for 
two uninterrupted days was enough in 
itself to make her perfectly happy. 

They arrived in time to dress hur- 
riedly for the president’s dinner. This 
function Mrs. Carman had declined 
attending from the first. She went out 
to supper with a maiden cousin. She 
said to Jerry that President Andrews 
had got on very well without her for 
fifty years, and she guessed he could 
make out a little longer. 

Her demure, black-gowned presence 
might perhaps have broken the shock 
caused by the entrance of Marie Louise 
and her party into the Andrews’ draw- 
ing-room, 


The president’s wife and most of the 
other ladies of Stonehurst were in high- 
neck dresses, though here and there a 
discreet collar-bone peeped over a 
chiffon frill. Now, Mrs. Emmons was 
thought, even in New York, to wear 
her dresses rather low. In contrast to 
Stonehurst, she now appeared, even to 
New York eyes, almost unclad; while 
Marie Louise, in a flame-colored velvet, 
which she had had made specially for 
this occasion, was in her own way al- 
most as surprising. 

The president, by the aid of a long 
professional experience, stepped for- 
ward to greet the party with more ap- 
parent composure than he inwardly felt. 

“It is a great pleasure to see you here 
again, Miss Carman,” he began; and 
then added, for the stunned aristocracy 
of Stonehurst was incapable of support- 
ing him: “Do you find Stonehurst very 
much changed ?” 

“Well, I find it a good deal more 
friendly,” returned Marie Louise, with 
an irrepressible smile, that quickly de- 
generated into a chuckle. 

Feeling the retort had been good, she 
tried to catch Jerry’s eye, but tried in 
vain. Jerry, with that instinctive love 
of ease and pleasantness and _ social 
peace, was already at work trying to 
counteract the turmoil occasioned by 
their entrance, and did not propose 
to recognize any such hostile move as 
Marie Louise’s last speech. 

He soon found out that the demure 
little woman next him, the wife of the 
Methodist clergyman, was the daugh- 
ter of a missionary in India, and there 
was nothing feigned in the interest he 
showed in her conversation. 

Dinner had not been going on for 
many minutes before it was evident to 
every one that the only complete fail- 
ure was Mrs. Bill, hitherto so uniform- 
ly successful. Indeed, so accustomed 
was she to being thought pretty and 
charming, that she had grown to think 
that any effort on her part was unnec- 
essary—almost undignified. She be- 


lieved, though perhaps she did not know 
how firmly she believed it, that her 
presence was a sufficient compliment to 
any gathering, which must then stand 














on its own merits as to whether or not 
it could be fortunate enough to. amuse 
her. It was a great many years since 
Mrs. Bill had had to consider whether 
she were contributing anything to the 
general amusement. 

But here it became clear at once that 
she was not. “Better than pretty,” her 
friends were in the habit of describing 
her fresh, smart looks. But in Stone- 
hurst freshness of appearance was not 
at all uncommon, and a smartness that 
cut its dresses so very low was not 
particularly admired. For the first 
time in her life, Mrs. Bill sat wonder- 
ing if, after all, she were good-looking. 
The cold eye of the profess yr of botany, 
turned, as it was, very rarely upon her, 
seemed to say: “You are ugly, you are 
indecently dressed, your face: does not 
express intelligence, but I shall do my 
duty; I shall address a remark to you.” 

And he did. He asked her if she 
had attended the lecture of an Antarctic 
explorer who had been recently in New 
York. Try as she would, Mrs. Bill 
could not conceal the fact that she had 
never heard of the explorer, and was 
very hazy about the Antarctic. The 
professor could think of nothing else, 
and so they sat staring blankly before 
them, in mutual terror and disgust. 

Marie Louise was not at a.loss for 
conversation. She was soon giving the 
president her first impressions of the 
New York social world. The president 
was politely interested, but it was not 
for this that he had arranged a ban- 
quet in her honor. He tried once or 
twice without success to mold the con- 
versation to his own uses, but Marie 
Louise’s fluency swept him away again 
and again. 

\t last, however, her attention was 
drawn to Jerry, and, seeing his unaf- 
fected interest in his little neighbor, 
her spirits at once began to wane. Not 
that she was jealous—oh, dear, no. 
But what was the compliment of being 
a friend to a person who liked every 
one—even little flat-headed women in 
high-neck dresses? She allowed a 
parse to fall between her and her host, 
and, in the interval, the president in- 
quired whether she had as yet decided 
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upon the form of memorial she in- 
tended to erect to her father. 

It is to be feared that the idea had 
never occurred to Marie Louise. Or 
perhaps she thought that her own so- 
cial success was the most conspicuous 
memorial the old man could have. She 
showed herself open to suggestions, 
however, and was not surprised to hear 
that Mr. Andrews had thought of a 
new school of mines for the Institute 
—Carman Hall. Marie Louise tried to 
harden her heart, yet the words had 
a flattering sound in her ears. 

After dinner, while the men 
smoking, further hostilities were 
avoided by the simplest of devices. 
After a few minutes’ apparent mingling, 
and a few remarks on both sides about 
old times and the changes in Stone 
hurst, Mrs. Bill and Marie Louise re- 
tired to one end of the president’s large 
drawing-room, where, from the de- 
lighted giggles that they emitted, it is 
to be supposed that they entertained 
each other, and probably at the expense 
of their fellow guests. The fellow 
guests supposed so, at all events, and it 
is to be doubted if the conversation that 
ran about the larger group of ladies 
was any more friendly in spirit. 

Finding that as soon as the men came 
in Jerry returned to the little lady from 
India, Marie Louise did not linger very 
long. 

She thanked Mrs. 
lightful evening, and 
parture. 

Mrs. Emmons expressed her feelings 
as soon as she was safely in the car- 
riage. 

“Well,” she said, “I don’t wonder 
you came to New York as soon as you 
had the price of the fare.” 

And perhaps Stonehurst expressed 
itself even more fully in the temperate, 
but appreciative, smile that ran round 
the assemblage, as soon as the door had 
closed behind the New Yorkers. 


were 


\ndrews for a de- 
took her de- 


VIL. 
Not since she left Stonehurst had 
Marie Louise enjoyed a really satisfac- 
tory gossip with a female friend. Some 
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of the girls she had met in New York 
had been friendly, had even confided in 
her; but a certain sense of danger, of 
something unknown and _ hostile and 
critical in them, had kept Marie Louise 
from similar imprudence. 

She spent the whole of the next 
morning with Dora, going over the 
modest trousseau, looking at presents, 
and hearing the story of the growth of 
Bobby Peters’ newer passion. This 
story would have seemed a hard one 
to tell, for, of course, it was also the 
story of how he had freed himself from 
the toils of Marie Louise, but Dora's 
loyalty to her friend attributed the 
change entirely to Marie Louise’s 
greatness. No man could go on lov- 
ing a woman who had soared so far 
above him. 

Marie Louise found all this interest- 
ing, but it was as nothing to her excite- 
ment when Dora asked the inevitable 
question as to the state of Marie 
Louise’s own affections. For, some- 
how, while expressing the utmost cold- 
ness to the sex in general and as in- 
dividuals, Marie Louise, wishing to give 
merit where it was due, soon found her- 
self talking almost exclusively about 
Jerry. 

Dora knew everything in an instant. 
It was all as clear as day to Dora. Of 
course, he loved Marie Louise. Natu- 
rally a man would hesitate, knowing his 
own unworthiness. Why, even Bobby 
had hesitated, for Dora had been his 
confidant at one time. This was the 
only explanation. That a man should 
hesitate was to be expected; that he 
should be received by her as a friend 
and not instantly adore her, was, in 
Dora’s opinion, perfectly incredible. 

“Oh, I think he likes me,” Marie 
Louise observed, “but nothing more— 
I am sure of that. If he did, you know, 
Dora, I don’t see why he doesn’t say 
so.” 

“Or else go away from you entirely,” 
said Dora sagely. “He'll probably try 
to do that first.” 

The wedding was to be in the eve- 
ning. We may be sure that Marie 


Louise had already learned from Mrs. 
Emmons 


that this was not the fash- 
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ionable hour, although until recently 
she had never supposed that a wedding 
could take place at any other time. 

A few of the great ones of Stone- 
hurst, whom Miss Carman deigned to 
honor, came to lunch on the private 
car—a sumptuous feast, very much ad- 
mired by the porter. Afterward Marie 
Louise had intended a tour of the coun- 
try in automobiles, but a chance ques- 
tion from Jerry changed her plans. 

“Where did you used to live?” he 
said, “I'd like to see the house.” 

And so it happened that the rest of 
the party were sent off without Jerry 
and their hostess, and these two pres- 
ently found themselves standing in 
front of the little slate-colored cottage. 

Its appearance had not been improved 
by a year of desertion. 

The grass, which had grown long in 
showed here and there above the 
melting snow; the paint had faded on 
the scalloped shingles, and the shutters 
were shut and barred. 

They passed at once into the little 
sitting-room, and, looking about, Jerry 
felt a perfect frenzy of pity for any 
one who had had to spend the first 
twenty vears of life in such surround- 
ings. 

The paper was a dark mixture of 
brown and gold scrolls; the furniture, 
now pushed into the middle of the 
room, was stained a deep purple, in op- 
timistic imitation of old mahogany. 
The tables had marble tops and brass 
the prints on each side of the 
mantelpiece (there was no place for a 
fire in it) represented ladies of the early 
davs of the century, eloping without 
their parents’ consent. 

“My poor, dear child,” he said, “did 
you really call this place home for 
twenty years? Good heavens, the pa- 
tience of women! I should have robbed 
the till and gone to the devil in six 
months.” 

“Oh, no, wouldn't,” returned 
Marie Louise, beaming on him in the 
intensity of her admiration. Somehow 
the strength of his sympathy for her 
seemed to necessitate his taking her 
hand; and she did not take it away 
“No, you wouldn't; you would have 


ults, 


legs ; 


vou 
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made it all over into something beauti- 
ful, and you would have made your 
fortune, even in Stonehurst.” 

“Well, I haven't been so successful 
at it, even in New York,” he answered, 
smiling; “but perhaps I shall have more 
success up the Amazon.” 

Oh, prophetic Dora! “Up the Ama- 
zon! What do you mean?’ asked 
Marie Louise, with an alarm she did 
not think of concealing. 

‘These chaps have been backing and 
filling for six months, but I think we 
are really off now.” 

Marie Louise turned him with se- 
rious eyes, and said in a tone lated 
to compel the trutl you 
going?” 


calcu 
1: “Why are 


Now, in the face of so much signifi- 
cance, it was almost impossible to an- 
swer: “Because I want to;” and Jerry, 
casting about for a suitable and agree- 
able answer, said finally: 

“LT think I had rather be out of the 
cou ntry while you are making that 
grand match that you are so evidently 
destined for. This will give you at 
least eighteen months to break my heart 
in.” 

“How about my heart?” said she. 

“Oh, the great match won't break 
your heart, because—I am_ selfish 
enough to be glad—yours won't be suf- 


involved.” 

suppose I do; suppose I should 
, and marry wl you are 
you would be glad?” 


hicie1 








do as vou say 


“Glad that I had one less friend to 
come back to? Hardly 

Marie Louise’s steady gaze never 
faltered. “You mean that if I were 

irried we shouldn’t be friends any 


Jerry looked at her, smiled, and slow- 


his head. 


Che smile was both tender and re- 


gretful, but beyond this it might have 
been interpreted in any one of a dozen 
different ways, but Marie Louise, under 
the influence of Dora’s prophetic spirit, 
interpreted in the way she most de- 
sired. 

“Don’t go,” she said. “Why should 


want to, and I can’t 
I can’t bear to have 


vou, 1f you don’t 
bear to have you? 
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you go, Jerry. Why should money 
stand between us? What is my money 
for if not to make me happy?” 

“You wonderful, generous woman,” 
cried Orvice, pressing both the hands 
she gave him against his breast; “I'll 
tell you what your money is for—to 
make you happy on a good deal higher 
plane, with a good deal more important 
man than I, I'm afraid.” 


“But how could I ever be happy with 
any one else, if I love you?” asked 
Marie Louise. 


For answer Jerry kissed her, and the 
next instant was hearing that she had 
guessed a long time before that he 
cared, that it was wicked to think of 
going away from her without telling 
her, that it was insulting of him to have 
thought she would marry some one 
else as soon as his back was turned, and 
that, in short, she was the happiest of 
women, and was utterly undeserving of 
him. 

Marie Louise had never hesitated to 
share anything, and she was now only 
too eager to share her happiness. Her 


mother was at once informed of her 
engagement. \lrs. Carman was sitting 


in the glassed-in observation-car, knit- 
ting, when Marie Louise and Jerry re- 
turned. The elder lady was at once 


boa that her 
while the girl 


smothered in the sable 
daughter was wearing, 
explained : 

“He did care for me all 
mommer, and we're engaged. 
you glad?’ 

She did not wait 
whirled away 
Emmons’ voice. 

Jerry and Mrs. Carman 
left alone, and a silence 
he, at least, soon 
gestive. 

“Am I all wrong, 
said, at length, “in 
used to like me?’ 

“Oh, no,” repl 


along, 
Aren’t 


answer, but 
heard Mrs. 


for an 
to where she 


were thus 
followed which 
found only too sug- 
Mrs. Carman,” he 
thinking that you 


ied the future mother- 
in-law, “I like you very much, Mr. 
Orvice. I have often said to Marie 
Louise that I liked you better than any 
gentleman that came to see her, but 
[ ain't a great believer in matrimony; 
no, nor a great admirer of your sex. 
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My husband ran away from me, Mr. 
Orvice; and I don’t know why to this 
day.” 

“Probably because you 
too good for him.” 

Mrs, Carman chuckled faintly. “And 
you think that wouldn’t apply to you 
and Marie Louise?” 

“A man who loves a woman prob- 
ably appreciates her even more than her 
mother, Mrs. Carman.” 

“Yes, if he loves her.” 

They exchanged a 
glance. 

“Ts that what you think?” he asked. 

“T don’t just know what to think. I 
made sure you'd never ask her to marry 
you.” 

“And you would have thought better 
of me if I had not?” 

Mrs. Carman shook her head, “I 
don’t know that, either.” 

“Well, I tell you what it is,” said 
Jerry. “Suppose you agree to think 
well of me if I succeed in making her 
happy?” 

“Oh, it isn’t 
Louise happy. 
herself.” 

“What are you afraid of?” he asked. 

She shook her head again, “I don’t 
know exactly.” 

He could get nothing more satis- 
factory from her, and went away con- 
firmed in his opinion that she was a 
wise woman. Under certain circum- 
stances the wise can depress one a good 
deal, and Jerry, feeling rather dis- 
pirited, left Mrs. Carman only to fall 
into the clutches of Mrs. Emmons. 

He had not had time to think of 
Mrs. Bill’s attitude toward his engage 
ment, but now he recognized at once 
that she was not pleased. They had 
only a second, and stood facing each 
other in the narrow hallway of the car. 


were much 


quick, violent 


hard to make Marie 
She mostly does it for 


“There,” she said quickly, “don’t 
apologize. I suppose no man would 


be proof against having nine millions 
and a bouncing young woman thrown 
at his head—certainly not you.” 

“T was not going to apologize,” said 
Jerry; “and I’m afraid you would have 
difficulty in making any one believe 
that- 
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“Oh, yes, of ccurse, you had the ut- 
most trouble in winning a reluctant 
consent. My dear boy, have I not eyes 
in my head? Well, I dare say you 
will be quite as happy.” 

“At this moment I should be hap- 
pier if you did not take quite such a 
disgusting view of my conduct.” 

“T see that if I listen to you a. mo- 
ment longer you are going to protest 
that you love her— that she is the only 
woman for you. Upon my word, Jerry, 
I don’t think I can quite stand that. 
Let me offer you a piece of advice. 
You have to be honest with some one, 
in order to get the right lies told. I 
should advise you to be honest with 
your old friends.” 

“What a beast I must have been,” 
said Orvice slowly,. “if this is the best 
my old friends can think of me.” 

“You're one of the people that one 
can think anything of; one feels just 
the same. 

“Thank you,” said Orvice; “but I 
don’t think I care much about being 
that kind of person.” And with some 
abruptness he turned on his heel and 
left her. 

He was standing in the dining-car, 
which at that moment was utterly de- 
serted, when Marie Louise whirled in 
upon him. 

She slipped both hands through his 
arm. 

“Oh, Jerry,” she said, “isn’t it won- 
derful? Isn't it exciting? Every one 
is so pleased. Mommer’s delighted. 
She always liked you.” 

He drew her to him, and rested his 
cheek on her hair. From this position 
it was obviously impossible that she 
should see his face. 

“Every one,’ she went on, “except 
Mrs. Emmons; and of course she would 
be a little envious, because you are so 
much nicer than Bill.” 

“T wonder if I am nicer than Bill,” 
said Orvice; and indeed it was the very 
first time it had ever occurred to him 
that he was not. “You know, my 
dear,” he added, “that I am a pretty 
poor lot. Don’t you believe it?” he 
“Or 


added, as she laughed gently. 
don’t you care?” 
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I don’t believe I understand you,” 
she returned, “I know you don’t just 
bristle with principles the way Bobby 
Peters used to. But I know when a 
man’s a gentleman it’s all right, and I 
like whatever you are.” 

His arm pressed her so suddenly and 
so closely to him that when he released 
her she had quite forgotten that it had 
been she who initiated the caress. 

Their avowed intention was not to 

announce the engagement until Jerry 
had had time to tell his mother, but any 
one who had observed them at Dora’s 
wedding night might have guessed the 
truth, even if the beaming happiness 
of Marie Louise’s expression had not 
already revealed it. After not too ob- 
vious maneuvering on her part they 
stood side by side in one of the front 
pews, and listened to the irremediable 
words exchanged by Dora and her 
sobby. Marie Louise’s eyes kept turn- 
ing from the bride and fastening them- 
selves on her tall neighbor, until at last 
Jerry glanced down at her, They al- 
lowed themselves a short meeting of 
eyes—kind and a little amused on his 
part; exalted and serious on hers. 

It is not surprising that Mrs. Orvice 
had heard rumors of all that had taken 
place even before Jerry, immediately 
after his return from Stonehurst, found 
himself alone with her. 

The train got in about five, and Mrs. 
Orvice was in the drawing-room drink- 
ing her tea when Jerry entered. He 
knew at once by the piercing and 
agonized glance she directed at him that 
she feared the worst. 

“Well, mother,” he said mildly, “does 
it stick out?” 

It was one of those times, so common 
between people who love each other, 
when a crisis seemed to be only an 
opportunity of inflicting pain rather 
than of showing consideration. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” re 
turned his mother. She did know what 
he meant only too well, but she had no 
intention of softening his task for him, 
“Did you have a pleasant journey?” 
she added, in a tone of polite interest. 

“You are quite right, my dear moth- 
er,” said Jerry, not even noticing her 
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question. “Miss Carman has promised 
to marry me.” 

After a short struggle, Mrs. Orvice 
answered with real warmth: 

“T hope that you will be very, very 
happy, Jerry.” 

“Well, if I weren’t—— 

“Ah, well, it does not seem to me that 
material benefits are the passports to 
happiness.” 

“A very original point of view, I’m 
sure,’ returned her son, with some bit- 
terness. 

“T am sorry you think it necessary 
to speak like that,” replied his mother, 
justly incensed at his tone. ‘But that 
is always the way with young people. 
You must do whatever you wish, and 
then you are angry at me for not ap- 
proving of it.” 

Her son laughed and kissed her. “Do 
you really think it was because you did 
not approve that I was angry? Of 
course, the world at large is going to 
take me for a mercenary beast, but I 
had rather hoped that you might see 
something more in, it.” 

Plainly this was a point of view that 
had never occurred to Mrs. Orvice, and 
she honestly tried to invisage it. 

“You mean you love her? How can 
I think so,” she moaned, “when I know 
she isn’t the kind of girl you could 
love ?” 

“Wait until you know a little more 
about her.” 

“You do love her?” 

“Am I to protest and justify myself 
to you?” 

She did not answer, and he knew she 
was unconvinced, 


” 


VIll. 

Not a little discouraged at his expe- 
rience in announcing his engagement 
by word of mouth, Jerry wrote the 
news to the rest of his friends, among 
whom were Peale and Miss Lee. Both 
answered with very cordial letters; 
Prixley’s praised Marie Louise; Miss 
Lee dwelt more upon Jerry’s own quali- 
ties. And Jerry liked Prixley’s the 
best. 

The world at large, as so often hap- 
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pens, was less surprised at the news 
than were the contracting parties them- 
selves. The general opinion was that, 
while the engagement was fitting 
enough, Jerry might have done better. 

Miss Bowles was perhaps the only 
person frankly and wholly delighted. 

“T have no patience with you, Anne,” 
she exclaimed to Mrs. Orvice, to whose 
house she had hurried as soon as the 
information reached her; ‘your saying 
‘yes, so nice,’ in that martyred tone. I 
should think it was nice. A fine, hand- 
some, generous young woman like that, 
with all that money. It will be the ma- 
king of Jerry.” 

“T am partial enough to think he 
doesn't need any making,” returned his 
mother. 

“Well, I suppose you'll admit he 
needs supporting. And she loves him 
—she adores him.” 

“If that were the only requirement, 
I should have had several daughters- 
in-law already.” 

“And would you have preferred 
them? Barbara Leg, and that crazy lit- 
tle girl who afterward ran away with 
the Austrian ?” 

“At least, they had been brought up 
by people of my own standards,” be- 
gan Mrs. Orvice. “Their moth- 
ers——” 

But Miss Bowles interrupted. “Oh, 
mothers! Well, I concede the mother. 
I’ve never seen ‘mommer,’ but they all 
say she is a strange old party. How- 
ever, you must remember that it isn’t 
she with whom Jerry is in love.” 

Mrs. Orvice did not disturb herself 
to answer this at all. 
curred to her that any one, least of all 
one so sophisticated as Miss Bowles, 
could suppose Jerry’s feelings to be 
engaged in the matter. But Miss 
Bowles did not notice her silence, and 
went on: 

“Of course, you’ve met the mother.” 

“T visit her by appointment this 
afternoon,” returned Mrs. Orvice, with 
unmistakable distaste. 

“Well,” said Miss Bowles, “your dis- 
like of it all makes me feel very badly, 
for I suppose I had more to do with 
bringing it about than any one else. It 


It had never oc- * 


was at my house that they first met, 
and I said to Jerry at the time: “There 
is the girl for you.’ I remember that I 
was awfully afraid that she was going 
to prefer Prixley.” 

“Prixley!” cried Mrs. Orvice, who 
had always had the greatest confidence 
in Peale’s judgment. “Much good that 
would have done her. Of all women, 
she seems to me about the least likely 
to attract Prixley.” 

“Don’t be too sure, my dear, until 
you know her better; for she has one 
quality that none of the rest of us have; 
not you, nor [, nor Prixley; no, nor 
Jerry, for all his charm. She is lova- 
ble.” 

At this preposterous assertion Mrs. 
Orvice could only smile. 

The visit that afternoon was not a 
great success. Mrs. Orvice had never 
before seen the black and green marble 
hall, the tiger skins and_ gas-logs, 
These began, even at the doorway, to 
affect her unpleasantly. She was an- 
gered, too, at the glimpse she caught 
of the cards of those who had been 
denied admittance in order to give her 
audience. Every one was utterly mer- 
cenary, she thought. 

She was received in the large salon, 
all gilt and modern tapestry, by Marie 
Louise, beaming with happiness and a 
desire to be approved. 

In her own room, the girl had re- 
volved the propriety of addressing 
Mrs. Orvice as “mother.” For, after 
all, what could be tenderer than her 
relation to Jerry’s parent? Fortunate- 
ly, however, she decided that the title, 
though endearing, was premature. 

Nevertheless, it was distinctly as the 
future daughter-in-law that she in- 
sisted on meeting Mrs. Orvice; only 
unhappily, in Marie estima- 
tion, the filial relations entailed not so 
much respect as protection. She de- 
sired that Mrs. Orvice should have the 
most comfortable of the gilt-chairs, 
hoped she wasn’t tired, feared there 
was a draft, and finally wanted to order 
the carriage to send her home. 

Mrs. Orvice, who had come intend- 
ing to be merely gracious, refused with 
some decision to be either petted or, as 


[Louise’s 
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she put it to herself, “blessed.” She 
was driven to mentioning that if.she 
had not preferred walking she could 
have sent for a cab. 

Baffled in this manifestation, Marie 
Louise turned to their only common 
interest, Jerry; and quoted and ex- 
plained him, until the lady who had 
borne him hardly recognized him as her 
son, 

Nor did matters very much improve 
with the entrance of Mrs. Carman. She 
had begged not to be made to appear, 
but Marie Louise had now seen enough 
of the world to know that, when there 
was any question of marriage, parents 
were given a certain fictitious promi- 
nence, and she insisted upon her moth- 
er’s presence. 

Even Mrs. Carman was overcome by 
the mixture of graciousness, simplicity, 
and aloofness which Mrs. Orvice con- 
trived to present. The poor woman 
tried to take refuge in silence, but Mrs. 
Orvice, who kept count, noticed that 
out of the five sentences uttered, three 
began: ‘Well, I presume ; 

As she walked out between the mar- 
ble columns, Mrs. Orvice was saying to 
herself that she had been grossly de- 
ceived, that the girl was not lovable, 
and the mother was nothing but a 
dreadful old woman. 

At her own house she found Miss 
Lee waiting for her. The two ladies 
did not begin their conversation with 
any expressions of despair or even of 
disapproval. On the contrary, they 
both said how satisfactory it would be 
to see Jerry safely married, how fitted 
he was to make a woman happy, how 
admirably adapted he himself was to 
enjoy the wealth which nature had so 
evidently intended for him. 

Only after she rose to go, did Miss 
Lee refer faintly to their last fevered 
interview on the subject of Jerry’s in- 
tentions. 

“T see how wrong I was,” she ob- 
served, smiling. , “Either he loves her 
or else——” 

“Or else what?” 

“Or else we shall never get him to 
the altar.” 

She left Mrs. Orvice’s brains busy, 


not altogether disagreeably busy, with 
the scandals of a broken engagement. 
Was it still possible that Jerry might 
back out? Would she blame him? 
Would she be glad or sorry? 

Miss Lee contrived to suggest the 
same idea to Jerry the next time she 
saw him. Engagements were, appar- 
ently, in her estimation, mere hints of 
one’s inclinations; intimations of a 
temporary state of mind. “If you are 
married,” some of her sentences began, 
meaning, as she explained, only that 
nothing was ever really settled until 
the cards were out—not always then. 

Finding in Jerry’s eyes no answering 
gleam at the temptation, she next al- 
lowed herself a somewhat bolder 
stroke. 

Not so very apropos to something he 
had just said she answered: “Ah, you 
would not say that if you had ever been 
in love.” 

“Ever been in love,” cried Jerry. 
“My dear girl, as if I had not tried 
my prentice-hand on you.” 

Now this was extremely disagree- 
able of Jerry, for he must have known 
that she cherished not a little tender- 
ness for the incident he referred to so 
casually. She answered bitingly: 

“From me to May Emmons—some- 
thing of a decline, dear Jerry.” 

“Not at all, Barbara. An excellent 
training—a capital preface.” 

“But preface to what? Ah, Jerry, I 
sometimes wonder if you are capable 
of really loving.” 

“Tsn’t every one capable of loving 
the right person?” 


‘“ tL) 


But shall you ever find her? 

“T thought you knew that the search 
was over.” 

She turned from him in disgust. He 
was not being candid, and she could 
make nothing of him. 

Miss Lee even attempted a word or 
two to Marie Louise herself, but with- 
out success. It would have taken a 
good deal to shake her confident happi- 
ness. If she had admired and loved 
Jerry before her engagement, she now 
loved him a great deal more, and with 
better cause. 

She felt vaguely that his mere pres- 
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ence made her, somehow, a different 
creature, that she no longer uttered the 
follies that in old times had turned her 
hot to remember, or if by chance one 
of her characteristic crudities did es- 
cape her, its good-natured reception by 
Jerry seemed to render it amusing and 
original rather than blatantly ridicu- 
lous. Certainly the change in her was 
not accomplished by any conscious ef- 
fort on her part. On the contrary, 
Jerry, always so unruffled and so com- 
pletely himself, helped her to be natural, 
and to slough off her former concep- 
tion of the grand manner fit for a great 
heiress. 

So infatuated was she that she did 
not even resent the left-handed compli- 
ments of some of her friends, who in- 
sisted on telling her how much she had 
improved since her engagement. 

“I’m sure I don’t know what would 
improve me if that didn’t,” she would 
answer, with her sudden smile. 

It was no wonder that she was hap- 
py. Alone with her, he was so ama- 
zingly kind and understanding. Poor 
Marie Louise, who had never been real- 
ly understood, or, at least, admiringly 
understood, which is the only kind 
worth having, expanded with gratitude 
and affection under Jerry’s discerning 
warm approval. 

So true was this, that, after some 
weeks of her engagement, she sum 
moned courage to confess something 
that had long weighed upon her con- 
science. 

“You know, Jerry,” she broke out 
one evening after dinner, when Mfrs. 
Carman, in accordance with the good 
old American custom, had left the lov- 
ers to themselves, “I think I ought to 
tell you something.” 

“Nothing about your past, my dear,” 
returned Jerry lightly. “My own, of 
course, is hideous, and the mere boast- 
fulness of man might urge me into 
similar confidences.” 

“No, it’s about the present, too.” 

“All the worse. If I haven’t found it 
out for myself, I do not deserve to 
hear.” 

“But I must tell you.” 

He protested, but she was firm, and 


said finally, with some difficulty: 
blacken my eyebrows.” 

He looked at her gravely, while 
heart beat with terror. 

“So, my darling, I was told 
months ago.” 

“You don’t 
knows ?” 

“Almost every one, I think. And 
what is the result? A perfect outbreak 
of blackened eyebrows among the 
blondes of our acquaintance. What 
higher compliment could you have?” 

“How wonderful you are not to de- 
.spise me! Most men would, I’m sure.” 

“Bobby Peters wouldn’t have stood 
it for a minute,” said Orvice reflective- 
ly. 

Marie Louise giggled. “He remon- 
strated with me about it the day of his 
wedding. I kept wondering then what 
you would say.” 

“Why, what could any sensible man 
say, except that I had heard it already, 
that I might have found it out for my- 
self, and that I cling to everything that 
goes to make up your very charming 
appearance? However, if you'll give 
me your pencil, I think I could show 
you how the effect might be made even 
more delightful.” 

And, a few minutes later, he might 
have been seen elongating very slight- 
ly the line of those wonderful brows, 
by the aid of Marie Louise’s greased 
crayon. 

“There,” he said, “that is quite per- 
fect.” And he kissed her to show his 
complete satisfaction before he turned 
her to the glass so that she also might 
admire his handiwork. 

The wedding, which was to take 
place in town early in April, was to 
be very quiet. Marie Louise had al- 
ways conceived of her wedding as the 
very grandest of occasions; the sort 
of affair that would exclude all other 
news from the papers for weeks. Noth- 
ing showed better the intensity of her 
feeling for Jerry than her desire for 
simplicity in the arrangements. It was 
as if her love of him had raised the 
ceremony from a social function to a 
rite. 

Early in March the yacht bearing 


mean that every one 
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the Amazon party, delayed in starting, 
was to put in at Baltimore. Jerry, 
whose desertion had been taken very ill, 
had promised to meet them at that port 
and see them off. 

He was to be absent from New York 
for four days. It was the greatest 
grief that Marie Louise had yet known. 

“Oh, I know I’m foolish,” she said 
to her mother, “but I don’t see how 
I’m to live through the time. I wish 
I could take an opiate and sleep. I did 
think when we were once engaged that 
we should never have to be separated 
again.” 

In deference to her wish, Jerry 
stopped on his way to the train to bid 
her good-by for the third time. 

Holding the lapel of his coat in both 
hands, with tears in her eyes, she be- 
sought him not to let his friends carry 
him off. 

“It’s just the sort of thing they 
might do, and think it a joke—those 
Englishmen! Of course, their whole 
expedition is spoiled by your not going. 
Oh, yes, it is. I believe they have come 


here to kidnap you.” 


Jerry assured her that he would es- 
cape in the gig and row himself 
ashore. 

“Then you’d be drowned, and that 
would be worse.” She was half in fun, 
but her emotion was so genuine that 
Orvice caught her to him, comforting 
her like a child. After a moment she 
raised her head. 

“And you won’t notice those Balti- 
more girls, will you, dear? Some one 
told me they were the prettiest in the 
world.” 

“You expect me to be met at the train 
by a delegation of picked Baltimore 
beauties ?” 

“Four days is a long time.” 

“Not quite long enough to make me 
forget you.” 

Presently, since trains are uncom- 
promising things, he was obliged to 
take his departure. She watched him 
drive away, and then, turning from the 
window and wiping her eyes, she found 
her mother at her elbow. 

“Tsn’t it awful, mommer ?” 
out. “ 


she broke 
I did not know it would be so 


bad. I keep saying ‘only four days.’ 
But it’s all to-day and to-morrow, 
and But how selfish I am, think- 
ing only of myself! It’s just as hard 
for him, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, no,” returned Mrs. Carman 
coolly, “it isn’t ever as hard for men, 
even if they do love you as much as 
you love them.” 

“Now, mommer, what do you mean 
by that? If he does Oh, how can 
you say such things when I’m so un- 
happy already? Don’t you believe that 
he loves me?” 

“Well,” answered her mother can- 
didly, “I used to think he did not, 
but now I’ve about changed my mind. I 
rather guess he does.” 

“Of course he does,” said Marie 
Louise. “Why, I don’t know how you 
could have thought such a thing! Did 
you think he wanted my money?” 

“Ia.” 

“Then why should he have wanted 
to marry me?” 

“That’s just it. That’s what made 
me change my mind. Why did he, as 
long as he couldn’t know how fond you 
were of him?” 

Marie Louise stared at her mother 
with large, tearful eyes. She did not 
answer, but she had taken in the full 
significance of the speech. 


IX. 


Three of the interminable days had 
dragged themselves out, relieved by fre- 
quent letters from Jerry, and others, no 
more frequent, but infinitely longer, 
from Marie Louise. Never in all her 
life had her strange, upright, childish 
characters been so much seen. 

For Mrs. Orvice, too, these days 
were rather dreary. Jerry had told her 
just before his departure that the day 
of the wedding was now definitely 
fixed, and she was employing herself 
in going over the list of her relatians 
and friends to whom some notice of the 
occasion must be sent. 

The last person in the world whom 
she expected to see was her future 
daughter-in-law, and she was _ very 
much surprised to hear, on the very 
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morning of the day Jerry was to re- 
turn, that Miss Carman was down- 
stairs, and would be glad to see her. 

She went down and found the girl 
standing in the drawing-room, red- 
eyed and pale. Mrs. Orvice, supposing 
at first that these symptoms of grief 
were occasioned merely by Jerry’s ab- 
seace, felt herself unable to sympathize 
with emotions quite so violent. But 
the girl’s first words dispelled this 
idea. 

“T want you to tell Jerry when he 
comes back that our engagement is 
over. I can’t ever see him again.” 

“Oh, what has he done?” cried Mrs. 
Orvice, with the natural pessimism of 
mothers. 

“Done? Jerry? Nothing but be too 
good.” Marie Louise began to cry 
with the utmost frankness. 

“Then why do you want to break 
your engagement ?” 

“T mustn't tell you; at least, not un- 
less you will promise not to tell him.” 

“My dear, you’ve got to tell him 
yourself. You can hardly expect he 
will be content with no reason at all.” 
Mrs. Orvice spoke kindly enough, but 
her thought was: “This is what comes 
of mixing one’s self up with this sort 
of person.” 

“T shall tell him something, of 
course. If only I had time to think 
what it should be,” returned the girl, 
twisting her hands together. 

“And what is the truth? 
don’t love him?” 

It was not necessary to answer; an 
eloquent, tearful look dismissed the 
suggestion as preposterous. 


That you 


“Are you afraid he doesn’t love 
you ?” 
“Yes, I am, but that isn’t it. I knew 


that all along, only I could have gone 
on pretending I didn’t, if only——” 
Her voice failed. She turned and 
leaned her head on the mantelpiece, and 
sobbed. “I’ve lost all my money.” 

There was a short, painful silence, 
broken only by Marie Louise’s ~sobs, 
until Mrs. Orvice said gallantly : 

“But, my dear, you don’t think that 
that will make any real diffetence to 
Jerry?” 


“Tt will make all the difference in the 
world,” the girl answered. “I don’t 
mean he won't still say he is determined 
to marry me. He will say so, but I 
can’t let him, I won't let him, no mat- 
ter what any one says. Just think how 
awful it would be to him to have me 
and be poor. If he loved me 

“My dear child,’ said Mrs. Orvice, 
really touched by the depth of her grief, 
“of course he loves you.” 

“Oh, no, he doesn’t, and you don’t 
think it, and you never did,” returned 
Marie Louise, wiping her eyes cour- 
ageously. “Every one saw it; I saw 
it, too, only I wouldn’t admit it.” 

“He would never have asked you to 
marry him, if he had not loved you.” 

“He didn’t. I asked him.” 

This for an instant seemed almost 
unanswerable, and Mrs. Orvice did not 
attempt to answer. Strangely enough, 
now that she had her heart’s desire, 
now that Jerry might be free by the 
action of Marie Louise herself, Mrs. 
Orvice’s only terror was that he might 
accept his freedom, and brand _ himself 
in her eyes and the eyes of the world. 
And yet, she could put his case so 
plausibly ; could say that this girl, ac- 
customed to luxury, could not be happy 
as a poor man’s wife, the cause of such 
a tragedy as Jerry’s having to work for 
his living. She felt an agonized desire 
that her son should do the right thing, 
and a terrible conviction that he was 
going to do the wrong one. 

She found comfort in reiterating, 
with the utmost apparent faith, that 
Jerry would never allow his engage- 
ment to be broken for any such reason 
as this. 

“Well, we'll see about that,” said 
Marie Louise, with the greatest fierce- 
ness. “I’m going away at midnight, 
and I won’t even see him. Oh, I know 
what you are thinking—that every one 
will say he threw me over when [ lost 
my money. But, surely, we can think 
of something that will do. What are 
we for but that? I can’t think of any- 
thing, unless I ran off and married the 
coachman, and he’s married already,” 
she added, with a faint attempt at hilar- 
ity. 
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Mrs. Orvice drew the girl down be- 
side her on the sofa. ‘You are taking 
this too hard,” she said. “There is only 
one thing for vou to do. You must see 
Jerry and tell him everything. He has 
a right to be heard, you know.” 

“Now, how silly that is,” cried 
Marie Louise, utterly unconscious of 
being uncivil. ‘Don’t you know what 
he'll say ?—that, of course, I am to 
marry him just the same. And what 
am I in Jerry’s hands? Pulp,’ she 
ended, her tears bursting out afresh. 

Mrs. Orvice tried a new method of 
attack. 

“T don’t think you are quite fair to 
Jerry,” she said. 

“Oh, how can you say so? How 
cruel of you! Why am I doing this? 
For my own happiness? Well, I sup- 
pose it is, in a way, for I shouldn’t be 
happy, knowing he had _ spoiled his 
whole life for me.” She “Tm 
going now. You can do anything you 
like, except tell Jerry, only nothing will 
ever change me.” 

The first thing Mrs. Orvice did, when 
the girl had gone, was to fly to the tele- 
phone and communicate with Prixley 
Peale. 

Peale was inclined to be a little 
scornful of her for having asked no 
questions as to the loss of the fortune. 
Money, he observed dryly, did not dis- 
appear overnight without a _ cause. 
What had happened? Orvice did 
not know,’and Peale agreed to go and 
see the girl later in the afternoon. 

For the rest of the day, Mrs. Orvice 
had nothing to do but to wait for 
Jerry’s return, and pray that he might 
not yield to the temptation of thus hav- 
i! g his bonds loosened. 

His train was due at four, and about 
alf-past a hansom drove up to the 
door. She had been expecting him for 

fifteen minutes, and in that time 
she had become desperately nervous, so 
that her voice shook as she asked with- 
out too great interest: 

“Had vou a pleasant’ time ?” 

“Very. wonderful 
and going on the finest trip- i 

“Wasn't your train a little late?” 

“No, just on time, but I stopped to 


rose. 


Mrs. 


some 


Those are men, 


see Marie Louise on my way; only,” 
he laughed, “she was out. Isn’t that a 
blow to a man who supposes himself 
impatiently awaited? I shall go back 
as soon as I’ve brushed myself up a 
little.” 


Mrs. Orvice felt that the moment 
had come. “Jerry,” she said _ por- 
tentously, “she was not out.” 

“Not out? Why, what do you 
mean ?”’ 

“She came here this morning. The 


poor girl is in great distress. She will 
not see you. She wishes to break off 
her engagement. She has lost her for 
tune.” 

“Lost her fortune!’ said Jerry. 
“Why, that is the deuce and all, isn’t 
itr” 

He stood a moment with contracted 
brows, and then said: ‘Poor child!” 
with such heartfelt pity that Mrs. Or- 
vice felt he must be commiserating with 
her for the loss of more than fortune. 

She said: “Jerry, I have never seen 
a more heart-breaking sight. Her self- 
sacrifice in breaking off the engagement 
is incredibly painful. Of course, I told 
her that nothing would induce you to 
let her go.” 

She had meant to speak with an in- 
spiring confidence in his high conduct, 
but most unfortunately, as she looked 
at his unmoved demeanor, her last sen- 
tence had the rising inflection of a 
question. To her own rage she heard 
the sound of an appeal to his better na- 
ture in her voice. 

He turned toward her coldly. 
told her that?” 


“Vou 


“Yes. You must marry her, Jerry.”. 
“But why? You yourself don’t 
think I care for her. You don't think 


her well-adapted to me. You hate her 
connections. If she hasn’t money, what 
advantage has she?” 

“None at all,” answered his mother, 
rising, and laying her hand on his arm. 
“T have no idea that there is any hap- 
piness in the future for you. You are 
paying a very high penalty for having 
originally done a dishonorable thing, 
but I am determined that you shall pay 
it, Jerry. I don’t tell you to think 
what the world will say; I try not to 
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care so much about that. But think 
how you would feel all the rest of your 
life, knowing that this girl who loves 
you——” 

“Oh, my God!” said Jerry, tearing 
himself roughly out of her grasp. 

The next instant she heard the front 


door bang and the hansom clatter 
away. 

At this, for the first time, Mrs. Or- 
vice broke down. Roughness from 


Jerry was so extraordinary that it was 
almost unbearable. The thought up- 
permost in her mind, was, after all, 
what would the world say. 

She had had a glimpse of what the 
universal verdict would be, for even 
Prixley, over the telephone, had grown 
cold when she even hinted at the possi- 
bility of the engagement’s being broken. 


She did not know that she had con- 
veyed the impression that she had 
grounds for this fear. But her own 


terror that Jerry would prove unworthy 
had so shown forth, that Peale felt, no 
doubt, she was trying to conceal her 
knowledge of her son’s perfidy. 

The result was that Peale was con- 
sumed with a fever of rage and con- 
tempt, which he himself could hardly 
account for. He tried his best to reach 
a more judicial frame of mind before 
he presented himself at the Carmans’. 

The house was in great confusion; 
trunks were standing about, half- 
packed, and the footman who an- 
swered the door seemed quite uncertain 
whether or not Miss Carman were at 
home. 

Peale insisted on sending up _ his 
card, and he was presently ushered up 
to the library, which was on the second 
floor. 

He had meant to begin the interview 
on a strictly legal basis; to question her 
minutely about the facts of the case, 
to advise her as to her counsel, to offer 
himself to go to her father’s mine; but 
the sight of her pallor, the sound of her 
voice, altered by much weeping, made 
such a course of conduct almost impos- 
sible. 

She held out both hands to him. 
“Oh, I’m so glad you came,” she said. 
“T did want a friend so much, and you 


are the only one I have. No one else 
understands. Mrs. Orvice never liked 
me, and mommer always knew Jerry 
didn’t really care.” 

At this proof of Jerry’s desertion, 
Peale felt his pity for the girl rising 
to dangerous heights. He held her 
hands tightly, while she went on: 

“T can’t ask their advice, and I do 
want help. What can I do so that peo- 
ple won't say he threw me over as soon 
as I was poor?” 

“Tt will be difficult to prevent,” said 
Peale dryly. 

“T know, but I must prevent it.” And 
then, wishing to take away the too tragic 
note she had been striking, she re- 
peated her mild little joke about the 
coachman. “I might run off with my 
coachman, but he’s married.” 

“Well, I’m not married,” said Peale; 
“run off with me.” . 

“Oh, how kind you are!” cried the 
girl, pressing his hands. “Dear me, 
how it would have flattered me once to 
know that you would ever say such a 
thing to me! Thank you so much, but 
I can’t. I shall never marry. I 
couldn’t marry any one but Jerry.” 

“Oh, don’t say that,” answered 
Peale, “because he isn’t worth it.” 
Then, seeing how unpleasant any such 
suggestion was to her, he added: “No 
one is. I’m sure I’m not, but I wish 
you would take me, I am far too old 
for you, and I have very little to offer 
you, but you could make me very hap- 
Py. 

A gentle voice at the door said: 
“Sorry to interfere with you, Prixley, 
but she belongs to me.” 

Marie Louise stared at Jerry in as- 
tonishment. 

“T told them not to let you in,” she 
said. 

“My dear, it seems I have as much 
influence with your servants as you 
have.” 

“T told that man of mine I’d dismiss 
him if he allowed you to get up-stairs.” 

“And I told him I’d knock him down 
if he didn’t. Fortunately, he did not 
call my bluff.” 

“T don’t want to see you,” said Marie 
Louise, “so please go away.” 
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“And leave you to listen to these dan- 
gerous proposals of Prixley’s? I think 
not. Prixley, I’ve been brought up to 
think it isn’t honorable to make love to 
your friend’s fiancée.” 

Though aware that Jerry was not 
serious in his attack, Peale felt his po- 
sition did need explanation. 

“T had imagined,” he said, “that you 
had withdrawn.” 

“T think I was the only person whose 
testimony you should have taken on 
that point.” 

“Won't you please go, Jerry?” 
Marie Louise. 

“No, but perhaps Prixley will.” 

“T don’t want him to go,” the girl 
replied hastily. “He has been so kind. 
If anything could console me, I’m sure 
it would be such a compliment as hav- 
ing a gentleman like Mr. Peale ask me 
to marry him.” 

Jerry laughed. “It’s a form of con- 
solation you will have to do away with 
in the future, you know.” 

“IT am not going to marry you,” she 
retorted, with the greatest firmness. 

“Oh, yes, you are,” said Jerry. “Isn't 
she, Peale?” 

“T hope she is,’ answered Peale se- 
riously. “I should very, very strongly 
advise her to.” 

“There, my dear, you 
against the opinion of your counsel 

Peale rose to go. “I came to talk 
law,” he said, “but I’ve let myself 
follow other issues.” He smiled. “I 
shall be at the club for the rest of the 
afternoon, Jerry, if you want to discuss 
the legal aspect of the thing.” 

“He’s advising me to sue you for 
breach of promise,” said Jerry, gravely 
turning to Marie Louise. ‘Oh, these 
lawyers !” 

Peale did not think it necessary to 
notice this frivolity. He said to the 
girl: “Of course, I haven't any of 
the facts, but perhaps we shall be able 
to save something out of the wreck. 
It’s worth trying.” 

“Oh, no, we can’t,” she 
“You don’t understand. 
never owned the mine, but 
matter. It’s all gone.” 

Peale did not look altogether con- 


said 


can't go 


answered. 
My father 
it doesn’t 


vinced, but he took his departure in si- 
lence. 

When he was gone, Jerry sank on 
the sofa beside Marie Louise, and ob- 
served : 

“And so you are starting for Stone- 
hurst on the midnight train?” 

Marie Louise broke out at this. 
“Really, that is too much. Did that 
man tell you? I told him particularly 
not to.” 

“It was the first thing he said, after 
telling me that you were not at home.” 

“Our engagement is broken, Jerry. 
I won't marry you.” 

“You think it your duty to look out 
for some one who can support you in 
greater luxury?” 

“Oh, Jerry, how can you?” 

“No one would blame you, 
Prudence is an excellent quality.” 

“You know it isn’t that.” 

“Ts it that you don’t love me?” 

“You oughtn’t to ask, but of course 
I do.” 

“Then, by a process of exclusion, we 
seem to have arrived at the answer that 
you think my motives were mercenary, 
and so you are trying to let me down 
easily.” 

She faced him with great solemnity. 
“You know that isn’t true. I asked 
you to marry me, and you felt sorry 
for me because I loved you so. Every 
one knew it; my mother, and your 
mother. I tried to pretend that you 
were hesitating because I was too rich, 
but I knew that you didn’t really care.” 

There was a short silence- 
that is, as far as words go, 
Jerry said gently: 

“Marie Louise, I love you.” 


dear. 


a silence, 
and then 


“No, no, you mustn't 

“T love you. Believe me, I know the 
real thing when I feel it. Don’t ask 
me when I began to love you, or why 
I was going to the Amazon. I don't 
know. I only know that I love you, 
and I can’t do without you, and I am 
going to have the experience which 
other men tell you is so delightful. I 
am going to work to support a wife.” 

Perhaps she was not so very diffi- 
cult to persuade as she had intended to 
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be. She had not allowed this solution 
to enter her head, so that now Jerry’s 
obvious sincerity found no organized 
resistance. 

When, much later, Jerry found Peale 
at the club, it appeared that he sought 
him, not to ask him to take legal steps 
to recover Marie Louise’s fortune, but 
to inquire whether or not the secretary- 
ship to Mr. McManus was still open. 

Within a week he entered upon his 
duties, pursuing them with none the 
less zest because he seemed to regard 
them as a game designed for his enter- 
tainment. 

Early in April he asked for a week’s 
holiday, in order to be married, and 
was not a little perturbed when the 
great McManus, who had already be- 
gun to yield to the charm of his secre- 
tary, presented him with a thousand- 
dollar check as a wedding-present. 

Jerry was only restrained from re- 
turning it by Peale. 

“Why the devil should the man give 
me a wedding-present ?” he asked. 

“Because he’s your boss,” Prixley an- 
swered firmly. “You had better make 
up your mind whether you are his em- 
ployee or an independent gentleman.” 

Jerry said no more. 

The wedding was a very small one, 


d, though Mrs. and Miss Lee 


()rvice 


shed some quiet tears, it was on the 
whole an excessively cheerful occasion. 

Exactly a week after, Jerry was back 
at work, earning the modest two hun- 
dred a month, which formed so large a 
part of his income. 

Within this income they actually did 
contrive to exist for almost two years. 
At the end of that time, Prixley suc- 
ceeded in unearthing a great fraud. 
The claimant, Thomas, was found to be 
purely hypothetical, existing only in the 
imagination of the rascally Mr. Mul- 
lins, who had concocted a clever plot 
to possess the whole of the vast estate 
himself. ‘hrough Prixley’s untiring 
efforts, the rapacious attorney was sent 
to prison, and a large portion of Marie 
Louise’s fortune was restored to her. 

Some of Jerry’s friends were disap- 
pointed that as soon as this was accom- 
plished he gave instant notice to Mr. 
MeManus, and soon pretermitted his 
labors. 

“Tf I had gone on six months long- 
er.” he was in the habit of explaining, 
“T should never have been able to take 
up the life of leisure again; and’ what a 
calamity that would have been! But I 
see that there is something in this other 
thing. Those fellows who work aren't 
such fools, after all. There’s something 


it it. There’s something in it. 


‘I 


KNOWLEDGE 


KNOW it now 


and knowing, love 


This love that came for good or ill; 
More glorious than the morning sky, 
More golden than the daffodil. 


Your love for me 


I know it now 


Impassioned, tender, pure and true. 


My love for you 
It frightens me 


ah, Darling Heart, 
my love for you. 


CAROLYN WELLS. 




















CHAPTER XX. 

ROM that afternoon 
Wyndham kept away 
from Chelsea Gardens ; 
in fact, he had left 
town. To do him jus- 
tice, he _ honestly 
thought he was doing 
“the cleverest thing” 

for Audrey in leaving her. to think. It 

would have been the cleverest thing 


SPY 


ZENG See 


if he could have kept away altogether ; 


but as long as she had the certainty of 
his return, it was about the stupidest. 
If he had stayed, they would have re- 
sumed their ordinary relations; all 
might have blown over like a mood, and 
whatever he knew about her, Audrey 
herself would never have known it. As 
it was, he had emphasized the situation 
by going. And what was more, he had 
thrown Audrey back on her uninter- 
esting self—the very worst company 
she could have had at present. She had 
been used to seeing him almost daily 
through a whole winter; he had made 
her dependent on his society for all her 
interests and pleasures; and when she 
was suddenly deprived of it, instead of 
being able to think, she spent her time 
in miserable longing. She could not 
think and feel at the same time. Feel- 
ing such as hers was incompatible with 
any form of thinking; it was feeling in 
a vacuum- the most dangerous kind of 
all. The emptiness of her life, now that 
Wyndham was gone, made her say to 
herself that she could bear anything 

anything but that. It made her realize 
what the vears, the long, unspeakable 
years, would be like when she had given 


him up. She looked behind and around 
her, and there were the gray levels of 
ordinary existence; she looked below 
her, and there was the deep; she was 
going into the darkness of it, swiftly, 
helplessiy, blown on by the wind of 
vanity. She saw no darkness for the 
light before her-—a nebulous light; but 
it dazzled her like the sun shining 
through a fog. 

Once, at the fiercest point of her 
temptation, she felt an impulse to con- 
fession— that mysterious instinct which 
lies somewhere at the heart of all hu- 
manity ; she had wild thoughts of going 
to Katherine and telling her all, asking 
her what she ought to do. Katherine 
was large-minded, she would not blame 
her—much; perhaps she would tell her 
she ought not to give Wyndham up, 
that she ought to think of him, to be 
ready to sacrifice the world for his sake. 
Yes, Katherine was so “clever,” she 
would be a good judge; and Audrey 
would abide by her judgment. Unhap- 
pily, when it came to the point, she was 
afraid of her judgment—she had _ al- 
ways been a little afraid of Katherine. 
Once she even thought of going to Mr. 
Flaxman Reed, that “holy anachron- 
ism,’ as she had once heard Wyndham 
call him. But his judgment was a fore- 
gone conclusion; Mr. Flaxman Reed 
was not large-minded. 

Once, too, a gleam of reason came 
to her. She loved dearly the admiration 
and good opinion of her world; and she 
reflected that the step she contemplated 
meant no congratulations, no wedding- 
dress, no presents, and no callers. Wed- 
ding indeed! As she had read of a sim- 
ilar case in “ILondon Legends,” it would 
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be a “social funeral, with no flowers by 
request.” But these considerations had 
no weight after an evening spent with 
Cousin Bella. And though she played 
on her piano till the lace butterflies on 
Miss Craven’s cap fluttered again (why 
would Cousin Bella wear caps in defi- 
ance of the fashion’), it was no good. 
If she had had a fine voice, she evould 
have sung at the top of it; failing that 
medium of expression, she longed to 
put her fingers in her own ears and 
scream into Cousin Bella’s. And as they 
yawned in each other’s faces, and she 
realized that something like this might 
be the program for an indefinite time, 
she remembered how Langley had called 
her a metaphysician and a moral philos- 
opher. It was on statements like these, 
apparently borne out by the fact of his 
friendship, that she based the flattering 
fiction of her own _ intellectuality. 


Without that fiction Audrey could not 
have supported life in the rare atmos- 
phere she had accustomed herself to 


breathe. The conclusion of it all was 
that, come what might come, she could 
not give Langley up. 

One afternoon she crossed the river 
for a walk in Battersea Park. It was a 
warm spring, and down the long avenue 
the trees were tipped with the flame 
of bursting buds, like so many green 
lights turned low. The beds and bor- 
ders were gay with crocuses and hya- 
cinths, and the open spaces were be- 
ginning to look green again. Audrey 
cared little for these things, but to-day 
she was somehow aware of them; she 
felt in her the new life of the spring, 
as she had felt it a year ago. She 
walked rapidly from sheer excitement, 
till she had tired herself out; then she 
sat down on one of the benches, over- 
looking the waste ground where the 
children played. Except for a bright 
fringe under the iron railings, it was 
still untouched by spring, and the sal- 
low grass had long been trodden into 
the dust. Some ragged little cricket- 
ers were shouting not far off, and near 
her, by the railings, was a family group 
—a young father and mother, with their 
children, from two years old and up- 
ward, crawling around them. They 


were enjoying a picnic tea in the sun- 
shine, with the voluptuous carelessness 
of outward show that marks the chil- 
dren of the people. Audrey looked at it 
all with a faint disgust, but she was too 
tired to move on to a more cheerful 
spot. She turned her back on the picnic 
party, and began to think about Wynd- 
ham. He had been away ten days; he 
said he was going for a fortnight; in 
another week at the longest she would 
see him. She was roused by a tug at 
her petticoats. The two year old, at- 
tracted like some wild animal by her 
stillness, had scrambled through the 
railings, and was trying to pull its fat 
little body up by one hand on to the 
bench beside her. Its other hand 
grasped firmly a sheaf of fresh grass. 
It was clean and pretty, and something 
in its baby face sent a pang to Au- 
drey’s heart. She loosened its chubby 
fingers, hoping it would toddle away; 
but it gave a wilful chuckle, and stood 
still, staring at her, reproaching, ac- 
cusing, in the unconscious cruelty of its 
innocence. And yet surely the Divine 
Charity had chosen the tenderest and 
most delicate means of stirring into life 
her unborn conscience. Moved by who 
knows what better impulse, she stooped 
suddenly down and touched its face 
with the tips of her gloved fingers. 
Startled at the strange caress, like some 
animal stroked too lightly, the little 
thing made its face swell, and asserted 
its humanity by a howl. Then it fled 
from her with a passionate waddle, 
scattering blades of grass behind it as 
it went. 

Even so do we chase away from us 
the ministers of grace. 

She leaned back, overcome by a sort 
of moral exhaustion. Her self-love was 
hurt, as it would have been if a dog had 
shrunk from her advances; for Audrey 
was not accustomed to have her favors 
rejected. She was further irritated by 
the ostentatious affection of the child’s 
mother as she helped it through the rail- 
ing with shrill cries of, “There, then, 
blessums! Did she, then, the naughty 
lydy!” And when baby — echoed 
“Naughty lydy!” it was as if the two 
year old had judged her. 
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She sat a little while longer, and then 
went away. As she rose she looked 
sadly back at the family group. The 
man was lying on his back and letting 
the children walk about on the top of 
him. Baby had found peace in sucking 
an orange and stamping on her father’s 
waist. The woman was strewing paper 
bags and orange-peel around her in a 
fine disorder, while she thriftily packed 
the remains of their meal in a basket. 
Audrey shuddered; their arrangements 
were all so ugly and unpleasant. And 
yet—they were married, they were re- 
spectable, they were happy, these terri- 
ble people; while she—she was miser- 
able. She had no sense of justice; and 
she rebelled against the policy of na- 
ture, who leaves her coarser children 
free, and levies her taxes on the aris- 
tocracy of feeling. 

The sordid domesticity of the scene 
had glorified by contrast her own dra- 
matic mood. Poor Audrey! She hated 
vulgarity, and yet she was trying to 
lay hold on “the great things of life’ 
through the vulgarest of all life’s trag- 
edies. 


Langley would be in town again in 


a week. He would ask if she had made 
up her mind; and she knew now too 
well the answer she would give him. 

But Langley was not in town again 
in a week, nor yet in a fortnight. And 
when, at the end of six weeks, he did 
come back, he came back married—to 
Miss Alison Fraser. 

Nobody ever knew how that came 
about. Miss Gladys Armstrong, who 
inay be considered an authority, main- 
tained that as Wyndham had the pride 

hich is supposed to be the peculiar 
property of the Evil One, he could 
never have proposed to the same woman 
twice. Consequently Miss Fraser must 
have proposed to him. Perhaps she 
had; there are ways of doing these 
things; and whatever Alison Fraser did 
she did gracefully. As for her private 
conscience, in refusing him with con- 
scious magnanimity, she had done no 
good to anybody, not even herself; in 
marrying him finally she had saved the 
situation. 
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The news threw Audrey into what 
she imagined to be the beginning of a 
brain-fever, but which proved to be a 
state of nervous collapse, lasting, with 
some intermissions, for a fortnight. At 
the end of that time—whether it was 
that she was so fickle a creature that 
even fate could make no abiding im- 
pression on her, or that she wis no 
longer burdened with*the decision of a 
momentous question—-to all appear- 
ances she recovered. So much so that, 
when some one sent her an invitation 
to the private view at the New Gallery, 
she put on her best clothes (not with- 
out a pang) and went. 

Alas! the place was full of associa- 
tions, melancholy with the sheeted 
ghosts of the past. This time last year 
she had been to the private view with 
Ted. They had amused themselves 
with laughing at the pictures, and won- 
dering how long it would be before one 
of his would be hanging there. And 
as she listlessly turned the pages of her 
catalogue, the first names that caught 
her attention were: ‘Haviland, Kath- 
erine, 232;” “Haviland, Edward, 296.” 
She turned back the pages hastily to 
No. 232, and read, “The Witch of At- 
las.” That picture she knew. No. 296 
gave her “Sappho: A Study of a 
Head.” 

Of a head? Whose head? 

She found the picture (not exactly 
in the place of honor, but agreeably 
well hung and with a small crowd be- 
fore it), and recognized Katherine’s 
striking profile raised in the attitude of 
a suppliant who implores, the cloud of 
her dark hair flaming into bronze 
against a sunset sky. Ted was rather 
too fond of that trick; but the study 
was not a mere vulgar success— he had 
achieved expression in it. It was 
marked “Sold.” There were some lines 
of verse on the square panel at the base 
of the frame. Ted could not have af- 
forded such a setting for his picture, 
but the frame was contributed by Mr. 
Percival Knowles, the purchaser of the 
canvas. The same gentleman was also 
the author of the verse, specially writ- 
ten for the portrait. Knowles, by the 
by, was an occasional poet—that is to 
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say, he could burst into poetry occasion- 
ally; and Audrey read: 


“Ch Aphrodite, queen of dread desire! 
By all the dreams that throng 
golden ways, 
By all the honied vows thy votary pays, 
By sacrificial wine, and holy fire! 
Thou who hast made my heart thy living 
lyre, 
Hast thou no gift for me, nor any grace? 
Why hast thou furned the light of Love’s 
sweet face 
From me, the sweetest 
choir? 


Love’s 


of Love’s 


singer 


“For songs that charm the long ambrosial 
years 
Che gods bring many gifts, and mine shall 


be 

Immortal life in mortal agony— 

Vain longing, fanned by wingéd hopes and 
ears 
To inextinguishable flame—and tears 

Bitter as death, salt as the Lesbian Sea.” 

Her breast rose and fell with the 
lines; by this time she was educated up 
to their feeling. 

“Who was Sappho, and what did she 
do?—I know, but I’ve forgotten,” 
asked a voice in the crowd. 

“Oh, the woman who threw herself 
at the other fellow’s head, you know, 
who naturally didn’t appreciate the 
compliment.” 

Audrey was not intelligent enough 
to refrain from the inward comment: 
“How singularly inappropriate! I 
should have said Katherine was about 
the last person in the world to——” 
She turned round and found herself 
face to face with the poet. Knowles 
had been wandering through the crowd 
with evasive eyes, successfully dodging 
the ladies of his acquaintance, while his 
air of abstraction took all quality of of- 
fense from the unerring precision of his 
movements. But when he saw Miss 
€raven he stopped. He had an inkling 
of the truth, and respected her feelings 
too much to slight her while Wynd- 
ham’s marriage was still a topic of the 
hour. 

“Not bad for the boy, that!” said 
he, smiling gently at Sappho. ‘“He’s 
coming out, isn’t he?” 

“So are you, I think—in a new line, 
too!” 

“Ah—er—not quite a new one. 
+ been taken that way before.” 


I’ve 


She was about to make some pretty 
speech when they were joined by Ted, 
who had not noticed Audrey. His fore- 
head puckered slightly when he saw 
her, but that was no doubt from sym- 
pathy with her probable embarrass- 
ment. For the first time in their ac- 
quaintance he was indifferent to the 
touch of the small hand that had tried 
to mold his destiny. If the truth must 
be told, in the flush of his success Ted 
had found out that his passion for Au- 
drey was only the flickering of the 
flame on the altar dedicated to eternal 
art. He listened to her compliments 
without that sense of apotheosis which 
(however low he rated it) her criticism 
had been wont to produce. 

“Don’t let’s be seen looking at it any 
longer,” he said at last; “let’s go and 
pretend to get excited about some other 
fellow’s work.” 

So they left Audrey to herself. She 
turned back and went down the room 
to see ‘“The Witch of Atlas,” the lady 
robed in her ‘subtle veil’ of  star- 
beams and mist. Her view of this pic- 
ture was somewhat obstructed by a 
stout gentleman who, together’ with a 
thin lady, was taking up the whole of 
the available space before it. His com- 
panion, a badly dressed young woman 
with a double eve-glass, was trying to 
decipher the lines quoted in her cata- 
logue. As Audrey paused she looked 
up and stared, as only a woman with a 
double eye-glass can stare, at the same 
time attracting the stout gentleman’s 
attention by a movement of her elboy 

“Look, uncle, quick! That’s her! 
That’s the person!” 

“What’s that, Nettie?” (The ston 
gentleman swung round as if on 
pivot as Audrey moved gracefully by. 
“You don’t mean to say so? Where’ 
Ted?” 

She walked on through the rooms, 
depressed by the meeting with Knowles 

it suggested Wyndham. She would 
be meeting him next. And indeed she 
met him in the first gallery, where her 
aimless wanderings had brought her 
again. 

His wife was with him. Audrey 
knew that she must meet her some time, 
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and she had expected to see in Alison 
Fraser an enlarged edition of herself; 
she had even feared an edition de luxe, 
which would have been intolerable. She 
was prepared for distinction; but she 
saw with a finer agony the slight fig- 
ure, the sweet, proud face, with its set- 
ting of pale-gold hair, and, worse than 
all, the indefinable air of remoteness 
and reserve which made Mrs. Langley 
Wyndham more than a “distinguished” 
woman. Wyndham lifted his hat and 
would have passed on; but Audrey, to 
show her perfect _ self-possession, 
stopped and held out her hand. He felt 
it trembling as he took it in a pre 
occupied manner; and Mrs. Langley 
Wyndham became instantly absorbed 
in picture No. 1. 

“Have you seen young Haviland’s 
performance?” asked Wyndham. (He 
had to say something. ) 

“Yes; it’s a very fine study.” 

“So Knowles tells me. But every- 
thing’s a fine study in this collection. 
There ought to be ‘a fine’ for the abuse 
of that expression.” 

“But it 
yourself.” 

“Tt’s his sister, isn’t it?” 


really is; go and see for 


“Ves.” 

“Ah, that accounts for it. He could 
give his mind to it in that case.” 
Wyndham was surprised at his own 


fatuity; his remarks sounded like the 
weird inanities that pass for witticisms 
in dreams. 

“Perhaps. But never mind Mr. 
Haviland; I want you to introduce me 
to your wife.” 


Wyndham looked round; his wife 
had turned an unconscious back. 
“Oh—er—thank you, you're very 


kind, but—er—we’re just going.” 

He had not meant them so, but his 
words were like a whip laid across Au- 
drey’s shoulders. He moved on, and 
his wife joined him. 

\udrey came across them half an 
hour later, stooping over some designs 
in black and white. She saw Mrs. 
Langley Wyndham look up in her hus- 
band’s face with a smile, raising her 
golden evebrows. The look was one 


His 


\ 
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of those intimate trifles that have no 
meaning beyond the two persons con- 
cerned in it. For Audrey, smarting 
from Wyndham’s insult, it was the flick 
of the lash in her face. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

In the autumn of that year Audrey 
woke and found herself the classic of 
the hour, a literary queen without a 
rival. Wyndham’s great work was fin- 
ished, and it stood alone. Not another 
heroine of fiction could lift her head 
beside Laura, the leading .character of 
“An Idyll of Piccadilly.” He himselt 
owned, almost with emotion, that it 
was the best thing he had ever done. 
He had not touched the surface this 
time; he had gone deep down to the 
springs of human nature. He had not 
merely analyzed the woman till her 
character lay in ruins around him, but 
he had built her up again out of the 
psychic atoms, and Laura was alive. 
She showed the hand of the master by 
her own nullity. In her splendid vanity 
she was like some piece of elaborate 
golden fretwork, from which the sub- 
stance had been refined by excess of 
workmanship. 

The voice of criticism was one voice; 
there arose a unanimous hymn of 
praise from every literary ‘“organ’’ in 
the country. It was Mr. Langley Wynd- 
ham’s masterpiece, a work that left 
the excellence of ‘London Legends” 
far behind it on a lower plane. Though 
there was no falling off in point of 
style, the author had found something 
better to do this time than to cultivate 
the flowers of perfect speech. “Laura” 
was a triumph of intimate characteriza- 
tion. And the brutal touches that dis- 
ficured his former work were absent 
from this; he had shown us that the 
boldest, most inflexible realism is com- 
patible with a delicacy worthy of the 
daintiest of esoteric ideals. 

The book, dedicated “To my Wife,” 
appeared early in October. By Novem- 
ber the question of the sources was 
opened out, and it began to be whis- 
pered (a whisper that could be traced 
to the private utterances of Miss Gladys 
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Armstrong) that the prototype of 
Laura was a Miss Audrey Craven. In 
the person of her ubiquitous double, 
Miss Audrey Craven became a leading 
figure in London society. Then bit by 
bit the news got into the papers, and 
Wyndham's succés d’estime was fol- 
lowed by succés de scandale, which 
promised-to treble his editions. 

Thus Audrey, unable to achieve 
greatness, had greatness thrust upon 
her; and the weight of it bowed her 
to the earth. The earth? As she read 
on, the earth seemed to crumble away 
from under her feet, leaving her base- 
less and alone before that terrifying 
apocalypse. Wyndham had trained her 
intelligence till it could appreciate the 
force of every chapter in his book of 
revelations. At last she saw herself 
as she was. And yet—could that be 
she? That mixture of vanity, stupid- 
ity, and passion? ‘To be sure, he had 
been careful to give her brown hair 
instead of telltale red, and skilfully to 
alter the plot of her life with all de- 
tails of time and place; but—what had 
he said? “Light as air, fluent as water, 
a being mingled of fire and a little 
earth; fickle as the wind that blew her 
in a wavering line across the surface of 
things.” ‘Modern. and of stuff so fine 
that it chafed under the very breath of 
disapproval; and yet with a little malle- 
able heart in it compounded of the most 
primeval of affections.” She turned 
over the pages; everywhere she came 
upon the same thing. Now the phrases 
were spun out fine, they were subtle, 
they seemed to cling round her and 
stifle her; now they were short and 
keen, and they cut like knives. “Wom- 
en may be divided into three classes— 
the virtuous, the flirtuous, and the non- 
virtuous. The middle class is by far 
the largest. It shades off finely into 
the two extremes. Laura belonged to 
it.” “The moon was up, and Diana, di- 
vine sportswoman, was abroad, hunting 
big game.” “Laura had made a virtue 
of necessity. She said that proved the 
necessity of virtue.” 

Oh, the cruelty of it! Would Ted, 
would Vincent, have done this if they 
had had it in their power? True, they 


had reproached her; but it was to her 
face, alone in her own drawing-room, 
where she had a chance of defending 
herself. They would not have held her 
up to public scorn. And they had some 
right to blame her—she saw that now. 
But what had she done to deserve this 
from Langley? How had he found it 
in his heart to speak against her? She 
had loved him. Yes, she had known 
many a passing pain, but she had never 
really suffered until now. That was a 
part of her education that had been neg- 
lected hitherto. Only an accomplished 
student of human nature could have 
coached her through the highest 
branches of it. 

Having set the scandal successfully 
afloat, the society papers began to utter 
a feeble protest against it—thus in- 
creasing their own reputation for a re- 
fined morality. But they had no power 
to turn the tide, and the scandal floated 
on. In society itself judgment was di- 
vided. Whether “Laura” was or was 
not a work of the highest art, was a 


‘question you might have heard dis- 


cussed at every other dinner-table. Per- 
haps the criticism that was most to the 
point was that of Miss Gladys Arm- 
strong, who proclaimed publicly that 
Langley Wyndham labored under the 
disadvantage of not being a woman, 
and having no imagination to make up 
for it. Meanwhile the tone of the 
larger reviews remained unchanged. 
The reviewers, to a man, had committed 
themselves to the position that the book 
was Wyndham’s masterpiece; and no- 
body could be found to go back on that 
opinion. 

But in all that concert of adulation 
one voice was silent—the only voice that 
Wyndham cared to hear, that of Per- 
cival Knowles. The others might howl 
in chorus, and it would not be worth 
his while even to listen; he was looking 
forward to Knowles’ long, impressive 
solo. But that solo never came, neither 
could the note of Knowles be detected 
in the intricate chorus, It was strange. 
Knowles had been the high priest of 
the new Wyndham worship, and to him 
the eminent novelist had looked for 
sympathy and _— appreciation. But 
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Knowles had made no sign. They had 
avoided the subject whenever they met; 
Wyndham was not so hardened by au- 
thorship as to have lost the instinctive 
delicacy felt by the creator at the birth 
of his book. Knowles seemed only too 
much inclined to respect that delicacy. 
Finally, Wyndham resolved to go and 
see his friend alone, and _ tentatively 
sound him on the subject of “Laura.” 
He proposed to himself a pleasant eve- 
ning’s chat, in which that lady would 
be discussed in all her bearings, and he 
would enjoy a foretaste of the praise 
ere long to be dealt out to him before 
an admiring public. On his way to 
Knowles’ rooms he heard in fancy the 
congratulation, the temperate flattery, 
the fine, discriminating phrase. 

He found Knowles amusing himself 
with a blue pencil and Miss Arm- 
strong’s last novel. “Laura: An Idyll 
of Piccadilly” lay on the table beside 
him, its pages cut, but with none of 
those slips of paper between them which 
marked the other books put aside for 
review. Knowles greeted his friend 
with an embarrassed laugh, and they 
fell to discussing every question of the 
hour except the burning one for Wynd- 
ham. By the rapidity of his conversa- 
tional maneuvers, it was evident that 
the critic wanted to steer clear of that 
topic. Wyndham, however, after am- 
bling round and round it for some time 
with no effect, suddenly brought up 
straight in front of it with: 

“By the bye, have you condescended 
to read my last fairy-tale?” 


“What, the Mayfairy tale?” said 
Knowles, with deft pleasantry. “Yes, 
of course I’ve read it.” 

“What do you think of it?” 

Knowles suddenly looked grave. 
“Well, at the moment, I had much 
rather not tell you.” 

“Really? Well, I suppose I shall 


know some day.” 

Knowles looked as if he were strug- 
gling with an unpleasant duty, and it 
were getting the better of him. 

“Not from me, I’m afraid. It will 
be the first work of vours I have left 
unnoticed. As I can’t review it favor- 
ably, I prefer not to notice it at all.” 
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“You surely don’t suppose that I 
came here to fish for a review?” 

“T do not.” 

“Thanks. I don’t deny that I should 
have appreciated the public expression 
of your opinion, favorable or unfavor- 
able. But I respect your scruples as 
far as I understand them. The only 
thing is——”’ 

He paused; it was his turn to feel 
uncomfortable. 

“Is what?” 

“Well, after the way you've delivered 
yourself on my other books, which are 
feebleness itself compared with this one, 
I must say your present attitude aston- 
ishes me.” 

“I’ve given you my reasons for it.” 

“No; that’s what you've not done. 
Surely we've known each other too 
long for this foolishness. Of course, 
it’s considerate of you not to damn me 
for the entertainment of the British 
public; but you know you're the only 
man in England whose judgment I care 
about, and I confess I'd like to have 
your private opinion—the usual honest 
and candid thing, you know. I’m not 
talking of gods, men, and columns.” 

Knowles sat silent, frowning. 

“Oh, well, of course, if you'd rather 
not, there’s nothing more to be said.” 

“Not much,” 

But Wyndham’s palpitating egoism 
was martyred by this silence beyond en- 
durance, and he burst out in spite of 
himself : 

“But it’s inconceivable to me, after 
the way you've treated my first crude 
work. You must have set up some new 
canons of art since then. Otherwise I 
should say you were inconsistent.” 

But Knowles was not to be drawn 
out, if he could possibly help it. 

“Do you mind telling me one thing— 
have you anything to say against its 
form?” 

“Not a word. I admit that in form 
it’s about as perfect as it well could 
be. I—er——” (he was beginning to 
feel that he could not help it) 
to your use of your matter.” 

“What on earth do vou mean?” 

“T mean what I say.” 

“Please explain.” 


=" bject 
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“Very well. Since you so earnestly 
desire my honest and candid opinion, 
you shall have it. You remind me that 
I praised your earlier work, and suggest 
my inconsistency in not approving of 
your latest. My praise was sincere. I 
thought, and I have never changed my 
opinion, that the originality of your 
first books amounted to genius. Your 
last, however great its other qualities, 
has not that merit. It is, / think, con- 
spicuously destitute of imagination.” 

“Do you deny its vitality——its faith- 
fulness to nature?” 

“Certainly not. I object to it as a 
barefaced plagiarism from nature.” 

“Then at least you'll admit that my 
heroine lives?” 

“She does, unfortunately. Wouldn't 
it have been better taste to wait till she 
was decently dead?” 

“Oh—I see. You mean that.” 

“Yes; I mean that. If you had no 
respect for your own reputation, you 
might have thought of Miss Craven’s.” 

“Excuse me, this is simply irrelevant 
nonsense, and most unworthy of you. 
Miss Craven, as you perfectly well 
know, is one manifestation of the eter- 
nal flirt. I seized on the type she be- 
longs to, and individualized it.” 

“You did nothing of the sort. You 
seized on the individual and put her into 
type—a very different thing. Do you 
imagine that life will ever be the same 
to that poor woman again? I never 
liked Miss Craven, but she was harm- 
less, even nice, before you got hold of 
her and spoiled her, by making her 
think herself clever. Isn't that what 
happens to Laura?” 

“That—among other things.”’ 

“Other things, also slavishly copied 
from Miss Craven. I recognize the 
faithfulness of your portraiture in all 
its details; so does she and everybody 
else.” 

“Knowles, you talk like the lay fool. 
Surely vou know how all fiction, worthy 
of the name, is made? I took what lay 
nearest at hand, as hundreds of novel- 
ists have done before me; though as 
for that, there’s not an incident in the 
book that is not the purest fiction. You 
don’t give me credit—I won't say for 


originality, but—for 
structive ability.” 

“IT give you credit for having made 
the most of quite exceptional advan- 
tages. You best, know how you ob- 
tained them.” 

Wyndham reflected a moment, then 
looked Knowles in the face. 

“T assure you solemnly there was 
never any question of Miss Craven’s 
honor.” 

Knowles raised his eyebrows. “I 
didn't suppose for a moment there was. 
How about your own, though? Your 
notions of honor strike me as being 
quaintly original—rather more original 
than your Piccadyllic heroine.” 

Knowles was not bad-tempered, but 
he was a frequent cause of bad temper 


ordinary recon- 


in other people. It was with the ut- 
most difficulty that Wyndham con- 
trolled himself for a final effort to 


evade the personal, and set the ques- 
tion at large on general grounds. 

“Then I suppose you would deny the 
right of any artist to make use of living 
material ?” 

Knowles yawned. 
to deny anything. 
question.” 

“What is that?’ Wyndham smiled 
an uneasy, muscular smile. 

“Whether it isn’t my duty to kick 
you, or, rather, to try to kick you, out 
of this room.” 

“Really; and what for? For the 
crime of writing a successful story?” 

“For the perpetration of the most 
consummate piece of literary scoundrel- 
ism on record.” 

As that statement was accompanied 
by a nervous twitching of the lips which 
Wyndham was at liberty to take for a 
smile, he held out his hand to Knowles 
before saying good night. 

“My dear Knowles, if your notions 
of literary honor held good, there would 
be an end of realism.” 

“The end of realism, my dear Wynd- 
ham, is the thing of all others I most 
desire to see.” 

They had shaken hands; but Wynd- 
ham understood his friend, and he knew 
as certainly as if Knowles had told him 
so that Audrey Craven, the woman 


“T don’t attempt 
I’m debating another 
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whom neither of them loved, had 
avenged herself. She had struck, 
through Laura, at the friendship of his 
life. He was also informed of one or 
two facts about himself which had not 
as yet come within the range of his ob- 
servation. He consoled himself with 
the reflection that the temptations of 
genius are not those of other men. And 
perhaps he was right. 

Knowles sat down to his review of 
Miss Armstrong’s book with unruffled 
urbanity. He wrote: “This authoress 
belongs to a select but rapidly increas- 
ing band of thinkers. There may be 
schisms in the new school with regard 
to details, but on the whole it is a 
united one. The members are unani- 
mous in their fearless optimism. One 
and all they preach the same hopeful 
doctrine, that the attainment of a high 
standard of immodesty by woman will 
in time make morality possible for 
man.” 

He went to bed vowing that of all 
professions, that chosen by the man of 
letters is the most detestable. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

That winter was a hard one for the 
Havilands; they were at the very low- 
est ebb of their resources, short of be- 
ing actually in debt. The reclaiming 
of Hardy had been an expensive under- 
taking for Katherine in more ways than 
one. And naturally the more success- 
ful her efforts were the more time they 
consumed. She had been so busy all 
summer finishing off old work that she 
had not been able to take up anything 
fresh. She had even been obliged to 
send away sitters, and they had _ be- 
taken themselves elsewhere. The 
“Witch” had not sold, though she had 
won a big paragraph all to herself in 
“Modern Art.” In her first enthusiasm 
over Ted’s success Katherine had en- 
couraged him to give up his pot-boilers. 
She had taken over some of his black- 
and-white work herself. And in the 
inidst of it all she was engaged on a 
portrait of Vincent. They were so de- 
pendent on what they earned that these 
serious interruptions to work threat- 
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ened an inroad on their small capital. 
Now, they might any day have applied 
to Mr. Pigott for a loan, and rejoiced 
*that worthy gentleman's heart; but 
such a step was the last indignity, not 
even to be contemplated by Ted and 
Katherine. And even if their pride 
had not stood in their way, that source 
of revenue seemed closed to them now. 
Ted and his uncle had had an unfortu- 
nate encounter in the New Gallery. The 
fact that he was indebted to Katherine 
for an invitation to the private view 
had not prevented Mr. Pigott from 
speaking his mind freely to her brother 
on the subject of the “Witch.” He said 
he could have forgiven Ted for paint- 
ing such a picture. He could have for- 
given Katherine, too, if it had not been 
for her ability—that made her doubly 
responsible. Ted tried to soothe him; 
he led him gently away from the spot; 
he promised to do all he could to in- 
duce Katherine to cultivate the grace 
of stupidity; but it was useless. The 
old gentleman stood to his ground, and 
Ted left him there. He received a let- 
ter from him the next morning: 

Dear Epwarp: I parted from you yester- 
day more in sorrow than in anger. I need 
not tell you how deeply shocked and grieved 
I was to learn from a literary young friend 
that the subject of your sister’s picture is 
taken from the works of the atheist Shelley 

a man whose unprincipled life, I am told, 
is an all-sufficient commentary on his opin- 
ions. 

Your cousin Nettie is earning a modest 
competence by poker-work, and the painting 
of flowers, birds, and other innocent and 
beautiful objects. Why cannot Katherine do 
the same? ; 

When she is willing to give up her present 
pursuits for some becoming occupation, let 
her be assured of my ready encouragement 
and help. Till then, no more. 

From your affectionate uncle, 

JAMEs Picort. 

Mr. Pigott had written his last 
tence advisedly. “Some day,” he said 
tc himself, “those young people will 
have to put their pride in their pocket.” 
He might have known that the Havi- 
land pride was not of the kind that 
goes conveniently into any pocket, even 
an empty one. 

But Katherine worked her hardest, 
and gave little heed to these things. She 


sen- 
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saw -her own chances of success dwin- 
dling farther into the distance, and 
was surprised to see how little she 
cared, for a curious callousness had 
come over her of late. Selfish am- 
bition—selfish, because it often persists 
in living when all other things are dead 
—seemed to have died in her at last. 
Had she overcome it? Or was it that 
she had really ceased to care? She 
had too much to think of to be able to 
settle that question just now. 

After all, she had another source of 
pride. Vincent had begun by looking 
to her as a protection against his worst 
self; and when his mother died sud- 
denly that winter, his last link with 
home being broken, he became more 
and more dependent on Katherine. And 
now, though the tie of comradeship be- 
tween them was closer than ever, he 
had no longer any need of her. He 
could go alone. His will was free, his 
intellect was awake. He read hard 
now. All his old ardors and enthusi- 
asms returned to him; he worked on 
the pioneer book, recasting his favorite 
parts, beating the whole into shape, and 
hunting down the superfluous adjective 
with a manly delight in the new sport. 
Katherine had shown the revised manu- 
script to Knowles, and he had found 
her a publisher and worked him into 
the right frame of mind. Katherine 
had suppressed part of that publisher’s 
verdict—it was to the effect that, 
though the text was up to the average 
merit of its kind, the illustrations would 
form the most valuable portion of the 
work. 

Hardy had submitted the final revis- 
ion of his proofs to Katherine. But on 
one point he was resolute: “I want the 
dedication to stand as it is, sis.” And 
Katherine nodded her head and was 
silent. 

He often talked about Audrey now. 
He was no longer bitter and vindictive, 
as he had been in the days of his degra- 
dation. His old feeling for her had 
returned to him, unchanged, except for 
the refining process he himself had un- 
dergone. His love was ennobled now 
by an infinite pity. Not that he had lost 


sight of what she had done for him; 


but now that his eyes were clearer, he 
saw her as she was, and felt to the full 
the pathos of her vanity. 

Wyndham’s book was severely criti- 
cized in Devon Street. One day, about 
four months after its appearance, 
Hardy had returned to the subject near- 
est his heart, and was discussing it with 
Katherine as he sat to her for his por- 
trait, now nearly finished. He had just 
pleasantly told her that he wished he 
had managed to fall in love with her 
instead of with Audrey; she would 
have made something very different of 
him—a remark to which Katherine 
made no answer, treating it, as Hardy 
thought, with the contempt it deserved. 


Then he broke out, as he had done 
many a time before: 
“I don’t know how it is. When I 


was away from her, I used to think of 
her as a sort of amateur angel leading 
me on.” (Katherine smiled; it was 
very evident that Audrey had “led him 
on.”) «“When I was with her she 
seemed to be a little devil, encouraging 
everything that was bad in me. I don’t 
know how she did it; but she did. And 
yet, Kathy, whatever they may say, I 
don’t believe she’s bad. I don’t swear, 
of course, that she’s a paragon of good- 
ness——”’ 

“Isn’t there a medium?” 

“But she was a sweet little thing be- 
fore she met that scoundrel Wyndham. 
Wasn't she?” 

3ut Katherine was giving the whole 
of her attention to Vincent’s nose. 

“Putting Audrey out of the question, 
I don’t think much of Mr. Langley 
Wyndham. I don’t like his books; I 
can’t breathe in his stuffy drawing- 
rooms. Why can’t the fellow open his 
windows sometimes, and let in a little 
of God’s fresh air? As you know, I be- 
lieve he’s even a shadier character than 
I am.” 

“He hasn’t got a character; it’s all 
run to literature.” 

“H’m—I’m not so sure about that.” 

Katherine had laid down her 
brushes, and was examining her work 
with her head on one side. ‘‘Well, he 
can’t draw a character, anyhow; 
Laura’s simply impossible.” 
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“T don’t know. Laura is Audrey, and 
Audrey’s a funny person.” 

“T used to think that Audrey wasn’t 
a person—that she was made up of lit- 
tle bits of people stuck together.” 

“That’s not bad, sis. She is made up 
of bits of people stuck together.” 

“Yes; but the thing is, what makes 
them stick? Mr. Wyndham doesn’t go 
into that,,and that’s Audrey. His work 
is clever—too clever by half—but it’s 
terribly superficial.” 

Hardy meditated 
then he began again. 

“You’ve done a great deal for me, 
Kathy. I sometimes think that if you’d 
given your mind to it, you could have 
made something of Audrey. You know, 
poor little thing, she used to think she 
was very strong-minded; but she was 
more easily twisted about than any 
woman I know. That’s what made her 
so fickle. If there’s any truth in that 
stupid story of Wyndham’s, she must 
have been like a piece of putty in his 
hands. I believe, if you could have got 
hold of her, you could have done her 
some good.” 


on that saying; 


“IT don’t believe in doing people 
good.” 
“I do. I’m a case in point.” 


“No, you're not.” 

“Tam. You did me good.” 

“T’m very glad to hear it. If I did, 
it’s because I never thought about it. 
Now, if I tried my hand on Audrey, I 
should set to work with the fixed in- 
tention of doing her good; therefore I 
should fail miserably. It’s a different 
thing altogether.” 

“T see no difference myself.” 

Katherine was silent. Her charity 
had covered the multitude of Vincent’s 
sins. Why had she not been able to 
spare a corner of it for Audrey’s? 

“Come,” said Hardy, “it’s not as if 
she was really very bad.” 

“No, it’s not; there’d be some chance 
then. There is a medium, and the me- 
dium is hopeless. The wonder is you 
never found that out.” 

“T did. I knew it all the time; yet I 
loved her. It made no difference— 
nothing ever will. I’ve tried to kill my 
feeling for her, but it’s no use—I can’t. 
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I should have to kill myself first; and 
even then I believe I should find it wait- 
ing for me in Hades when I got there.” 

“After all, why should you try to 
kill it, Vincent?” 

“It’s the shame of it, sis.” 

Katherine might have thought that 
on the contrary he seemed rather proud 
of the permanence of his affections, but 
she was too much preoccupied to be 
aware of his moral absurdity. 

“Well, I don’t know much about these 
things; but it seems to me that even 
if she doesn’t love you, even if she isn’t 
everything you thought she was, there’s 
no reason to be ashamed of loving her.” 

“Ah, Kathy, you never loved any one 
like that.” 

Her color changed. “No. It isn’t 
every one who can love like that.” 

“What would you do if you were in 
my case—if you'd given yourself away 
like me? Supposing you went and lost 
your little heart to some man-fiend 
who was, we'll say, about as bad a lot 
as I am, and who had the execrable 
taste not to care a rap for you— 
wouldn't you feel ashamed of him and 
yourself, too?” 

Katherine’s white face flushed; she 
looked away from him, and answered 
steadily : 

“No, I wouldn’t.” 

He thought he had hurt her feelings, 
and was about to change the subject 
when she turned a beaming face to him. 

“But, then, you see, I don’t love any- 
thing much.” 

“Good as you are, you’d be a better 
woman if you did.” 

“Of course there are exceptions. I’ve 
some sort of affection for the ‘Witch’ 
and Ted.” 

“Ted is a very fine boy, and the 
‘Witch’ is a very fine picture, but—well, 
some day you'll have an affection for 
something else; it won’t be a boy, and 
it won’t be a picture. Then, sis, you'll 
know what it is to feel, and your art 
will go pe yp.” 

“Oh, I hope not. 
look at Ted.” 

“Ted’s a man, and you are a woman. 
Ten to one, a really great passion im- 


But it’s not true; 
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proves a man’s art—it plays the deuce 
with a woman’s.” 

“IT don’t believe it!’ said Katherine, 
with rather more warmth than the oc- 
casion demanded. 

“Shall I tell you what you’ve been 
doing, sis? First of all, you've tried 
to live two lives and get the best out 
of each. That was tempting Provi- 
dence, as Mrs. Rogers would say. You 
found that wouldn’t work, so you said 
to yourself: ‘I give it up. Here goes; 
I'll be a woman at ali costs. I'll know 
what it is to love.’’ 

Katherine took up her brushes again, 
and in spite of herself moved one foot 
impatiently. Hardy went on, well 
pleased with his own lucidity: 

“And you gave up the only thing you 
really cared about, and played at being 
the slave of duty, the devoted sister.” 

She sighed (was it a sigh of relief?). 

“You’re wrong. I’m anything but a 
devoted sister.” 

“Yes, you’re anything but a devoted 
sister. I’m going to claim one of the 
privileges of friendship—that of speak 
ing unpleasant truths in the unpleasani- 
est way possible.” 

“Go on. This is getting interesting.” 

“T repeat, then, you're not a truly de- 
voted sister. A truly devoted sister 
would give her brother a chance of de- 
veloping some moral fiber on his own 
account. Ever since you two lived to- 
gether vou've been making noble sacri- 
fices. Now two can’t play at that 
game, and the boy hasn't had a chance. 
The consequence is, he won't work; 
he prefers taking it easy.” 

“That was Audrey’s fault, not mine.” 

“Yes, but you encouraged him; and 
now he does what he likes, young 
monkey, and you do all the pot-boilers. 
And you’re making yourself ill over 
them. So much for Ted. I’ve given 
him a hint, and he took it very well. 
Now for the ‘Witch.’ I believe in your 
heart of hearts you love her better than 
everybody else put together. And now 
you’re off on the other tack; vou’re try- 
ing to sit on the artist in you that you 
may develop the woman. I mean the 
other way about; you're sitting on the 


woman that you may develop the art- 
ist.” 

“Aren’t you getting a little mixed?” 

“That plan works worse than all. Let 
me implore you not to go on with it. 
If you only knew it, there’s nothing 
that you will ever do that’s lovelier than 
your own womanhood. Whatever you 
do, don’t kill that. Don’t go on harden- 
ing your heart to everything human till 
there’s no sweetness left in your nature, 
Kathy. I want my little sister to make 
the best of her life. Some day some 
good man will ask you to be his wife. 
If, when that day comes, you don’t 
know how to love, little woman, all the 
success in the world won't make up to 
you for the happiness you have missed.” 

“Oh, Vincent, if you only knew how 
funny you are!” She laughed the laugh 
that Vincent loved to hear, and when 
she hooked at him her eyelashes were 
all wet with it. 

“All right, sis. Some day you'll own 
that your elder brother wasn't such a 
fool as you think him.” 

“TI don’t think you a fool. I only 
wish you knew how frightfully funny 
you are! No, I don’t, though,” she 
added, below her breath. 

But Vincent was quite unable to see 
wherein lay the humor of his excellent 
remarks. He considered that his ex- 
perience gave him a right to speak with 
authority on questions of feeling. But 
it had not made him understand every- 
thing. 


The next morning Katherine was sit- 
ting before her easel, waiting for Vin- 
cent to come up for the last sitting. It 
was a raw, cold day, and her fingers 
felt numbed as they took up the brushes. 
Ted had made a promise to Hardy to 
do his fair share of the more remunera- 
tive work. Before keeping it, he was 
giving a few final touches to one of the 
figures in his Dante study of Paolo and 
Francesca, swept like leaves on the 
wind of hell. He was in high good-hu- 
mor, and as he worked he talked inces- 
santly, quoting from an imaginary re- 
view. “In the genius of Mr. Edward 


Haviland we have a new Avatar of the 
spirit of 


art. Mr. Haviland is the 
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disciple of no school. He owes no 
debt either to the past or to the present. 
He works in a noble freedom from prej- 
udice and preconception, uncorrupted 
by custom as he is untrammeled by 
tradition. If we may classify what is 
above and beyond classification, we 
should say that in matter Mr. Haviland 
is an idealist, while in form he is an 
ultrarealist. We dare to prophesy that 
he will become the founder of a new ro- 
mantico-classical school in the near 
future i 

“Oh, Ted, do be quiet, and let me 
think for a minute.” 

“What’s the matter, Kathy? 

“T don’t know. I think I’m tired, or 
else it’s the cold.” 

Ted looked at her earnestly (for 
him), and then came over to her and 
stroked her hair. ‘“‘There’s something 
wrong. Won't you confide in your 
brother ?” 

“I'm all right--only lazy.” 

“Can't can’t I do anything?” 

“Well, perhaps. I don’t want you to 
give up much of your time to it; but 
if you'd finish some of those black-and- 
white things--I don't feel equal to 
tackling them all single-handed.” 

“Oh,” said the boy, turning very red, 
“why didn’t you say so before?” He 
sat down and began at once on the pile 
of manuscripts waiting to be illustrated. 
But he continued to talk. “I saw Vin- 
cent the other day, and he told me his 
opinion of you pretty plainly.” 

“What did he say?” 

“Why, that you've sacrificed your 
poor brother to your desire to cut a 
moral figure; that you’ve been cultiva- 
ting all sorts of extravagant virtues at 
my expense. I might have been play- 
ing the most heroic parts, and getting 
any amount of applause, if vou hadn't 
selfishly bagged all the best ones for 
yourself. You've taken up the whole 
of the stage, so that I haven't had room 
even to exercise the minor virtues. Just 
reach me that sheaf of crayons, there’s 
ag Thanks.” Ted put on a 
judicial air, and chose a crayon. ‘Look 
there! you’ve taken the most uncom- 
fortable chair and the worst light in the 
studio, when I might have been posing 


rood girl. 
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in them all the time. I haven't had half 
a chance. Vincent said so. No wonder 
he’s disgusted with vou. Ah! that’s not 
so bad for a mere tyro. No, Kathy, 
he’s quite right. You’re an angel, and 
I’ve been a lazy scoundrel. But you'll 
admit that during my painful mental 
affliction I wasn’t quite responsible. 
And afterward—well, how was I to 
know? I thought we were getting on 
very nicely.” 

“So we were, Ted——up till now.” 

Her last words were so charged with 
feeling that Ted looked up surprised. 
But he said nothing, being a person of 
tact. 

The sitting that morning was not a 
long one. Hardy seemed tired and de- 
pressed. After posing patiently for half 
an hour he gave it up. 

“It’s no good this morning. I must 
go out and get a little warmth into me. 
You people had better come, too.” 


“It’s such a horrid day,’ pleaded 
Katherine. ‘You'll get exceedingly 


It’s 


” 


wet, and come back no warmer. 
going to rain or snow, or something. 
As she spoke, the first drops of a cold 
sleet rattled on the skylight. 

But Vincent was obstinate and rest- 
less. 

“T must go, if it’s only for a turn cn 
the Embankment. What with my book 
and your picture, | haven't stretched 
my legs all week. Come along, Ted. 
You'll die, Kathy, if you persist in wal- 
lowing in oil-paint like that, and taking 
no exercise.” 

They set out before a cutting north- 
easter and a sharp shower of rain that 
froze as it fell. Katherine watched 
them as they crossed the street and 
turned on to the Embankment. The 
wind came round the corner, as a north- 
easter will, and through the window- 
sash, chilling her as she stood. ‘‘There’s 
nobody more surprised than myself,” 
she said. “And yet I might have 
known that if I went in for this sovt 
of thing, I should make a mess of it.” 
She went back to the fire, and settled 
herself in the attitude of thought. 
There was no end to her thinking now. 
Perhaps that was the reason why she 
was always tired. Hitherto had 





she 
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triumphed over fatigue and privation by 
a power which seemed inexhaustible, 
and was certainly mysterious. Much 
of it was due to sheer youth and health, 
and to the exercise which gave her a 
steady hand and a cool head—much, 
doubtless, to her unflinching will; but 
Katherine was hardly aware how far 
her strength had lain in the absence of 
temptation to any feminine weakness. 
Hitherto she had seen her object al- 
ways in a clear, untroubled air, and her 
work had gained something of her life’s 
austere and passionless serenity. Now 
it was all different, and she was think- 
ing of what had made that difference. 

Ted came back glowing from his 
walk; but Vincent was colder than 
ever. He sat shivering over the Havi- 
lands’ fire all afternoon, and went to bed 
early. 

“We'll finish that sitting to-morrow, 
sis,” he said wearily. Ted went out 
again to dine with Knowles, and Kath- 
erine was left alone. 


It might have been her own mood, or 
the shadow of Vincent’s, but she was 
depressed with vague presentiments of 


trouble. They gathered like the form- 
less winter clouds, without falling in 
any rain. Then she realized that she 
was very tired. She wrapped herself 
in a rug and lay down on the couch 
to rest. And rest came as it comes after 
a sleepless night, not in sleep deep and 
restorative, but in a gentle numbing of 
the brain. She woke out of her stupor 
refreshed. The cloud had rolled away, 
and she could work again. She sat 
down to the last pile of Vincent's 
proofs. 

When she had finished them, she 
turned over the pages again. The read- 
ing had brought back to her the last 
eighteen months, with all the meaning 
that they had for her now. She looked 
back and thought of the years when 
she had first worked for Ted, of the 
precious time that Audrey had wasted. 
The fatalism that was her mood so 
often now told her that these things 
had to be. And it was better, infinitely 
better, for Ted to have had that expe- 
rience. She looked back on the year 
that Vincent had wasted out of his own 


life, and saw that that, too, had to be. 
There had been vicarious salvation 
even there. Ted had once told her that 
there was a time when, as he expressed 
it, he would have walked calmly to per- 
dition, if Vincent had not gone before 
him and shown him what was there. 
She looked back on that year of her 
own life, “wasted,” as she had once 
thought—the year she had given up so 
grudgingly at the beginning, so freely 
at the end—and she was content. 

And now she was giving up, not time 
alone, and thought, and labor, but love 
—love that could have no certain re- 
ward but pain. And she was still con- 
tent. At first she had been astonished 
and indignant at her own capacity for 
emotion; it was as if her nature had 
suddenly revealed itself in a new and 
unpleasant light. Then she had grown 
accustomed to it. Yesterday she was 
even amused at the strangeness and the 
fatuity of it all. She described herself 
as a bungling amateur wandering out 
of her own line and attempting the im- 
possible. Clearly she should have left 
this sort of thing to people like Au- 
drey, to whose genius it was suited, and 
who might hope to attain some success 
in it; but for her the love of art was 
quite incompatible with the art of love. 
She could have imagined herself enter- 
taining these feelings for some one like 
Percival Knowles, for instance, who 
was clever and had an educated sense 
of humor, who wrote verses for her 
and flattered her artistic vanity; but to 
have fixed upon Vincent, of all people 
in the world! She must have done it 
because it was impossible. That was 
what she had said yesterday; but to-day 
she understood. Had she not helped to 
make Vincent a man that she could love 
without shame? He was the work of 
her hands, that which her own fingers 
had made. It was natural that she 
should love her own work. Was she 
not an artist before everything, as he 
had said? Her tears came, and after 
her tears a calm, in which she heard 
the beating of a heart that was not her 
own, and felt the pulse of the divine 
fate that moves through human things. 

Then she asked herself: Was Vin- 
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cent right? What effect had this curi- 
ous experience really had on her paint- 
ing? She felt no personal interest in 
the answer, but she got up and went 
to the easel. Her portrait of Vincent 
was finished—all but the right hand, 
that was still in outline. It was strange. 
Ted’s best work had begun with his 
head of Audrey. What about her own? 
She saw through her tears that in all 
her long and hateful apprenticeship to 
portrait-painting, nothing that she had 
ever done could compare with this last. 
There was a new quality in it, some- 
thing that she had once despaired of at- 
taining. And that was character. She 
had painted the man himself, as she saw 
him. Not the Vincent of any particu- 
lar hour, but Vincent with the memory 
of the past, and the hope of the future 
in his face. All the infinite suggestion 
and pathos, the complex expression that 
life had left on it, was there. If she 
had not loved Vincent—loved him not 
only as he was, but as he might have 
been—-would she have known how to 
paint like that? Although her woman- 
hood would never receive the full re- 
ward of its devotion, that debt had been 
paid back to her art with interest. The 
artistic voice told her that Vincent was 
wrong; that for her what women call 
love had meant knowledge; that her 
strength would henceforth lie in the 
visible rendering of character; and that 
work of such a high order would com- 
mand immediate success. 

And the voice of her womanhood 
cried out in anguish: ‘All the success 
in the world won’t make up to you for 
the happiness you have missed.” 

There was no sitting the next day; 
for Vincent was in bed, ill, with con- 
gestion of the lungs. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

There is a little village in North Dev- 
on, sheltered from the sea by a low 
range of sand-hills that stretches for 
miles on each side of it. The coast 
turns westward here, and no cliff breaks 
that line of billowy sand; northward 
and southward it goes, with the rhyth- 
mit monotony of the sea. The sand- 


hills are dotted with tufts of the long 
starr-grass, where the rabbits sit; in- 
land they are covered with fine blades 
bitten short by the sheep. Seaward lies 
the hard-ribbed sand, glistening with 
salt, and fringed with the white surf 
of the Atlantic. 

On the coast, about a mile from the 
village, there is a long  one-storied 
bungalow, built on the sand-hills. The 
sand is in the garden, where no flow- 
ers grow but sea-pinks and the wild 
horn-poppy; it lies in drifts about the 
veranda, and is whirled by the Atlantic 
storms on to the low-thatched roof. 
The house stands alone but for a few 
fishermen’s huts beside it, huddled close 
together for neighborhood. 

Here, because it was the most man- 
forsaken spot she knew, Audrey had 
come, exchanging the roar of London 
for the roar of the Atlantic. She 
thought she would find consolation in 
the presence of nature. London had be- 
come intolerable to her. Everywhere 
she turned she was reminded of the 
hateful “Laura.” “Laura’’ stood open 
in the window of every book-shop; 
“Laura” lay on every drawing-room 
table; there was no getting away from 
her. And yet Audrey’s notoriety had 
won her more friends than she had ever 
had before. Everywhere people were 
kind to her; they made much of her; 
they said it was “hard lines,” it was “a 
shame,” ‘“‘execrable,” “unpardonable,” 
and they assured her that nobody 
thought a bit the worse of her for all 
that. Some even went so far as to de- 
clare that they saw not the remotest 
resemblance between her and the popu- 
lar heroine. But it was no use. Noth- 
ing could raise her in her own esteem. 
She fled. She longed to be alone with 
nature. She took the bungalow for the 
winter; and once there, she wished she 
had never come. 

She arrived in a storm that lasted 
some days. She thought she would 
have gone mad simply with hearing the 
mad wind and sea. It was the same 
whether she sat indoors listening to 
them, or she walked out, battling with 
the wreaths of whirling sand. After 
the storm came the dull, gray, heaving 
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calm—always the rolling clouds, the 
rolling sand-hills, and the rolling sea. 
That was infinitely worse. And to add 
to her depression, Audrey had never 
been so rigidly confined to the society 
of her chaperon; there was nobody else 
to see or hear, and the boundaries of 
the poor lady’s intellect were conspicu- 
ous in the melancholy waste. There 
was no escape from her except into the 
cold monotony without. 

Then February set in warm though 
gray. One morning Audrey was able 
to sit out in a sunny hollow of the sand- 
hills, where the rabbits had flattened 
a nest for her. Then she could think. 

She was in the presence of nature. 
Art was nothing to this. Art, in the 
time of her brief acquaintance with it, 
had baffled her, and given her a hint 
of her own feebleness; but nature was 
the great Incomprehensible -and she 
was alone with it. Alone, in a lonely 
land, peopled mostly by the wild crea- 
tures of sea and shore, by peasants and 
fishermen, men and women who looked 
at her with strange eyes and spoke a 
strange language; whose ways were 
dark to her, and their thoughts un- 
fathomable. She was face to face not 
only with primitive human beings, but 
with the primeval forces of the world— 
the stern, implacable will of the wind 
and sea. Not that she could feel these 
things thus, for they lay beyond the 
range of her emotions; but at the same 
time they tortured her. At first it was 
only by a dull sense of their presence, 
annihilating her own. Then, because 
they were things too great for her to 
grasp, they cruelly flung her back upon 
herself. They had no revelation for 
her. But left to herself, bit by bit her 
own character was revealed to her—not 
as it had appeared to her before—-not 
even as Wyndham had revealed it to 
her but in the nothingness that was 
its being. It was stripped bare of all 
that had clothed it, and ruled it, and 
made it seem beautiful in her eves. Left 
to herself, all the influences that had 
lent color and consistency to this blank, 
unstable nature had passed out of her 
life. The men whose destiny she had 
tried to mold, who had ended by mold- 


ing hers, twisting it now into one shape, 
now into another, had done with it at 
last; they had flung it from them un- 
shapen as before. There was no per- 
manence even in destiny. Vincent, 
whose will had dominated her own; 
Ted, whose boyish passion had touched 
her heart and made her feel; Langley, 
whose intellect had kindled hers, and 
made her able to think--they were all 
gone, and she was alone. That was 
Langley’s doing—Langley, whom alone 
of the three she had really loved—ah, 
she hated him for it now. And hating 
him, she remembered the many virtues 
of the two whom she had not loved 
well. Vincent—that was a revelation 
of love —why had she shut her eyes to 
it? Ted, too, poor boy, he might have 
been hers still if she had chosen. She 
might have been molding his destiny at 
this moment—instead of which, his des- 
tiny was doubtless molding itself ad- 
mirably without her. 

Then her mood changed. She re- 
volted against the cruelty of her lot. 
Her sex was the original, the unpardon- 
able injustice. If only she had been 
a man, she could have taken her life 
into her own hands, and shaped it ac- 
cording to her will. But woman, even 
modern woman, is the slave of circum- 
stances and the fool of fate. 

“Audrey, Audrey, my dear!” called 
a wind-blown voice across the sand- 
hills. Solitude had frightened Miss 
Craven out of the bungalow, and she 
was picking her way in and out among 
the rabbit-holes. 

North Devon was hateful to Cousin 
Bella. She hated the wastes of sand 
and sea, the discomforts of the bunga- 
low, the slow hours uncertainly meas- 
ured by meal-times that seemed as if 
they would never come. Her brain was 
wild with unsatisfied curiosity. Yet 
she had tact in the presence of real suf- 
fering. She had forborne to question 
Audrey about the past, and their pres- 
ent life was not fruitful in topics. She 
did nothing but wonder. “I wonder 
when it will be tea-time? I wonder if 
there was anything between Audrey and 
her cousin? I wonder which of those 
three gentlemen it was? I wonder when 
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it will be tea-time?’ That was the 
monotonous rondo of her thoughts to 
which the sea kept time. 

“Audrey, my dear, come in! 
it must be lunch-time,” she wailed. 
no answer came from the hollow. 
meekly turned, and picked her 
back again across the sand-hills. 

Audrey lay hidden till the forlorn lit- 
the figure was out of sight; then she got 
up and looked around her. She shud- 
dered. Her life was as bleak as the 
bleak landscape smitten by the salt 
wind—cold and gray and formless as 
the winter sea. 

What was that black silhouette on the 
sands? She strained her eyes to see. 
Another figure was making its way to- 
ward her from the bungalow. When 
it came near she recognized the unoff- 
cial rustic who brought telegrams from 
the nearest post-town. She waited. The 
man approached her with an inane smile 
on his face. 

“Teleegram 
drawled. 

She tore open the cover, and read: 


I think 
But 
She 
way 


vur yi, mizz,” he 


Vincent dying. Wire what 
KATHERINE. 


Come at once 
train you come by. 


She crumpled the paper in her 
clenched hand. The landscape was 
blotted out; she saw nothing but the 
envelope lying at her feet, a dull orange 
patch against the grayish sand. 

“Anv awnzur, mizz?” 

“No.” She shut her eves and tried 
to realize it. “Yes—vyes, there is! 
Wait—I must look out my trains first.” 

She made out that by driving to 
Barnstaple, and’ catching the two 
o'clock train, she would reach Waterloo 
about eight. She sent the man back 
with a telegram saying that she would 
be in Devon Street by nine that evening 
at the latest. 

It was past one then, and she had 
yet to pack. It was hopeless—-she could 
never catch that train. It did not mat 
ter; there was another to Paddington 
an hour later— it was a slow train, but 
she would be with Vincent by eleven. 

But she was faint, and had to have 
some luncheon before she could do any- 
thing; and there was so much to do. 


She fiew hither and thither, trying to 
collect her clothes and her thoughts. 
Her gray cloak and her bearskins—she 
would want them, it would be cold in 
the train. And her best hat—where 
was her best hat? Cousin Bella had 
hidden her best hat. Ah! she must 
think, or everything would go wrong. 
What was it all about? Vincent dying 
— dying? Audrey knew little about dy- 
ing, except that it was a habit people 
had of plunging you suddenly into 
mourning when you had just ordered a 
new dress. Death was another of those 
things she could not understand. 

By the time she had had luncheon, 
and decided what clothes she would 
take, and packed them; by the time 
the one old fly in the village had been 
ordered, and had made its way at a 
funereal pace to Barnstaple—Audrey 
was just in time to see the three o'clock 
train steaming out of the station. By 
taking the next train and traveling all 
night, she would only reach Padding- 
ton at four in the morning. 

As she was at last borne on toward 


London, lving back on the cushions and 
trying to sleep, the facts became more 


clear to her. Vincent was dying; and 
he had sent for her. She was exalted 
once more in her own eyes. 

It seemed to her then that her love 
for Vincent had been the one stable and 
enduring thing in her nature, the link 
that bound her to a transfigured past, 
that gave coherence to a life of epi- 
sodes. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Vincent had been ill for six weeks 
before Katherine sent off her telegram. 
For a month of that time he had been 
struggling with death. Then, when the 
mild weather set in, he had taken a 
sudden turn for the better, and_ it 
seemed to himself and the Havilands 
that he had won the victory. Only the 
doctor and Mrs. Rogers looked grave 

the doctor, because of his 
which taught him to be cautious in rais- 
ing people’s hopes ; Mrs. Rogers, be- 
cause of a deep theological pessimism. 
She unburdened herself to Katherine. 


science, 
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“T knew ’ow it ’ud be when ’e gave 
up them ’abits of ’is, miss. ’E’s been as 
good as gold for the last year. ‘E ’yn’t 
given me no trouble nor anybody; a 
goin’ about so soft, and bilin’ of ’is corf- 
fee in ‘is littke Hetna. I said to myself 
then, ’e’s going to be took. It was the 
same with my pore ’usban’, miss.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Mrs. Rogers. 
Mr. Hardy hasn't the least intention of 
dying; he’s getting better as fast as 
ever he can.” 

“Oh, miss! don’t you sy so! It gives 
me a turn to ‘ear anybody talk so pre- 
sumptuous. Don’t you do it, m’m. If 
‘e is a little better, it’s enuff to make 
the Almighty tyke ‘im, jest to ’ear you, 
miss, 

Katherine forgave: Mrs. Rogers, for 
the affectionate woman had helped to 
nurse Vincent with a zeal out of all 
proportion to her knowledge. Kath- 


erine had engaged a night-nurse during 
the crisis of his illness; after that, she 
and Ted nursed him themselves by 
turns—one sitting up all night, while 
the other slept on a bed made up in the 


sitting-room, to be within call. Kath- 
erine learned to know Ted better in 
those six weeks than in all his life be- 
fore. The boy seemed to be possessed 
by a passion of remorse. He was as 
quiet as Katherine in Vincent’s room, 
and could do anything that had to be 
done there with the gentleness and de- 
votion of a woman. She would willing- 
ly have kept on the trained nurse, in 
order to give Vincent every advantage 
in the fight for recovery; but it was 
impossible. 

For all three of them had come to the 
end of their resources at the same time. 
The Havilands were in debt at last. 
Vincent had sunk nearly all his capital 
in his British Columbian farm, where 
the agent, in whose integrity he had 
guilelessly trusted, worked the land for 
his own benefit, and cheated him out of 
the returns. His mother had left 
everything to her second husband. 
Worse than all was the reprehensible 
conduct of Sir Theophilus Parker. The 
old gentleman had died well within the 
term his nephew had given him, but 
had made no mention of him in his will, 


and “Lavernac and three thousand a 
year” went to a kinsman of irreproach- 
able morals, but a Radical, and many 
degrees more distant than Vincent from 
the blood of a Tory squire. 

So, after the struggle with death, 
came the struggle with poverty. Work 
was impossible for hands busy with 
service in the sick-room, and voung 
brains worn out with watching and 
anxiety. The most expensive luxuries 
were poor Vincent’s necessities; for 
everything depended now on keeping 
up his strength. 

One morning, after a long night’s 
watching, instead of turning into the 
next room to sleep, Katherine put on 
her hat and cloak and went up to the 
deserted studio. She left the house 
with the “Witch of Atlas’ under her 
cloak, and carried her to every picture- 
dealer in Piccadilly and New Bond 
Street. It was all in vain. Everywhere 
the “Witch” was pronounced to be 
beautiful, but unsalable. She was 
bowed out of every shop-door with po- 
lite regret, expressed in one formula: 
“The demand for this kind of work is 
really so small that we could only offer 
you a nominal sum, madam.” Finally, 
Katherine turned into a small shop in 
Westminster, only to receive the same 
answer. But this time she was desper- 
ate. “What do you call a nominal 
sum?” The dealer looked the picture 
up and down; he noted, too, the shabby 
cloak and worn face of the artist. 

“Frame included, five guineas. 
a shilling more, miss.” 

“T'll take that,” she said, almost 
greedily. And the “Witch” was handed 
over the counter in exchange for the 
tenth part of her value. 

But five guineas were a mere drop 
in the ocean of their necessities. 

Two days later Katherine set out 
again, no longer alert and eager, but 
with a white face, a firm mouth, and a 
bearing so emphatically resolute that 
it suggested a previous agony of inde- 
cision. She took a bus from Lupus 
Street to the city. Getting out at Lead- 
enhall Street, she walked on till she 
came to a building where an arrow 
painted on the doorway guided her to 


Not 
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the offices of Messrs. Pigott & Co., on 
the third floor. On and on she went, 
up the broad stone stairs, with a sick 
heart and trembling knees, the steep- 
est, weariest climb she had ever made 
in a life of climbing. When she reached 
the third floor she almost turned back 
at the sight of the closed door marked 
“Private.” Then the thought of Vin- 
cent lying in his wretched room, a sud- 
den blinding vision of his white face 
laid back on the pillows, overcame the 
last rebellion of her pride. She 
knocked; a_ well-regulated voice an- 
swered : “Who is_ there?” She 
brushed her eyelashes with her hand 
and walked in. 

“It’s I, uncle.” 

Mr. Pigott almost started from his 
seat. “You, Katherine? Bless me! 
Dear me, dear me!” He put on his 
spectacles, and examined her as if she 
had been some curious animal. And he, 


too, noticed not only her frayed skirt 
and the worn edges of the fur about her 
cloak, but the sharp lines of her face 
and the black shadows under her eyes. 


“Sit down, my dear.” 

She obeyed, putting her elbow on the 
office table and resting her head in her 
hand. She looked defiantly, almost 
fiercely, before her, and spoke in a cold, 
hard voice: 

“I’ve come to ask you if you'll lend 
us some money. We’re in debt——” 
“In debt? Tt-t-t-tt—that’s bad.” 

“T know it is. But we've had illness 
in the house, and expenses that we had 
to meet.” 

“Bless me! Is the boy ill?” 

“No; it’s not Ted— But as she 
tried to explain who it was she broke 
down utterly, and burst into tears. 
Then Uncle James took off his spec- 
tacles and wiped them. He waited till 
she could speak coherently; and when 
he had heard, he took his check-book 
out of his drawer, asking no questions 
and making no comments—for which 
Katherine respected him. 

“How much will clear you, Kath- 
erine, and see you to the end of this 
business ?” 

“Twenty 
but 4 


pounds would clear us; 
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Uncle James looked very grave, and 
he wrote with a slow and terrible delib- 
eration. But he smiled lavishly as he 
handed her a check for a hundred 
guineas. He had made it guineas. 

“Remember, there’s plenty more 
where that came from.” 

“T—I don’t know how to thank you, 
uncle; we'll repay it gradually, with the 
intetest.” 

“Interest, indeed; you'll do nothing 
of the kind. And we won't say any- 
thing about repayment, either, this 
time. Only keep out of debt—keep out 
of debt, and don’t make a fool of your- 
self, Katherine.” 

Katherine hesitated, and 
trembled. “I—I’m not—— 

“No, I don’t say you are. I ask no 
questions; and, Katherine!” he looked 
up, but she was still standing beside 
him. 

eee, 

“Always come to me at once when 
you want money; and go to your Aunt 
Kate when you want advice. She'll 
help you better than I can, my dear.” 

“Thank you—thank you very much 
indeed. You are too good to me.”’ She 
stooped down and kissed him on the 
forehead, pressing his hand in hers, 
and was gone before he could see her 
tears. Perhaps they would have grati- 
fied him. But he was amply rewarded 
by her kiss and the compliments paid 
him by his own conscience, which told 
him that he had not forced his niece’s 
confidence, as he might have done, nor 
yet chuckled, as he might have done, 
over her fallen pride. It was a remark- 
able fulfilment of prophesy, too. 

When she got back to Devon Street, 
Vincent was asleep, with Mrs. Rogers 
watching over him, and Ted was wait- 
ing for her to come to lunch. He 
looked terribly depressed. 

She showed him her check in silence. 

“You never asked him, that stern old 
Puritan father ?” 

“Don’t, Ted. Yes, I did. I thought 
it would kill me; but it didn’t. Oh, 
Ted, we have done him an injustice. 
He was kindness itself. I had to tell 
him about Vincent, too, and he never 


her voice 


” 
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said a word—only gave me the check, 
and said we weren’t to pay it back.” 

“H’m, that wasn’t half bad of him, 
poor old thing.” That admission meant 
a great deal from Ted. 

“There’s a letter there for you—from 
Knowles, I think.” 

“What’s he writing about?” She 
tore open the envelope. To her intense 
surprise she found a check for fifty 
guineas in it, and this note: 


Dear Miss HaviLtAnp: Forgive my saying 
so, but, when you want to sell your pictures, 
why don’t you consult your friends instead 
of going to a thieving dealer? I found the 
“Witch” in the hands of such an one, and 
rescued her, for I won’t say how little. As 
I could not possibly keep my ill-gotten gains 
on any other terms, please accept the en- 
closed, which with what you probably re- 
ceived will make up something like her real 
value. I need not tell you how delighted I 
am to possess sO exquisite a specimen of 
your best work. 


“Ted, what am I to do? 
back again?” 
“No, you little fool! 


Send it 


Keep it, and 


never do that again—for any one.” 


For any one? What was there that 
she would not do for Vincent? But 
Ted, having said that, looked more de- 
pressed than ever. He went to the 
fireplace, and leaned against the chim- 
neypiece, shading his face with his 
hand. 

“What is it, Ted?” 

He made no answer. A terrible fear 
clutched at her heart, and he saw it in 
her eyes. 

“He’s all right now; he’s sleeping. 
But i 

“But what? Tell me, Ted.” 

“Well, Crashawe was here this morn- 
ing, and’he says he isn’t really better.” 

“But he is better. He said so himself 
when he examined him yesterday.” 

“Yes, so he is, in a way. That is, 
you see, his lungs are all right. It’s his 
heart that’s bad now. Crashawe says 
it must always have been more or less 
weak. And now He _ stopped 
short. 

“Ted ” she implored. 

“Tt may stop beating any minute.” 

She said nothing; she only took off 
her hat and cloak and put on her artist’s 


overall—it was her nurse’s apron now. 
She must go to Vincent. But a thought 
struck her before she reached the door. 

“Does he know?” 

“No; but I think he has some idea. 
He told Crashawe this morning not to 
interfere with the course of nature.” 
Ted smiled a dreary smile at the rec- 
ollection. 

Katherine dismissed Mrs. Rogers 
and took up her post at Vincent’s bed- 
side. He was still sleeping, with his 
face turned toward hers as she sat. 
And as she looked at him she had hope. 
She was still young, and it was incon- 
ceivable to her that anything she loved 
so much should die. It was not, she 
pleaded, as if she had been happy, as if 
her love had any chance of a return, 
or had asked for anything better than 
to spend itself like this continually. 

And as she sat on watching, it 
seemed to her that it was better as it 
was. Better that love should live by 
immortal things, by things intangible, 
invisible, by pity, by faith, by hope, 
breaking little by little every link with 
earth. She tried to make herself be- 
lieve this pleasant theory, as she had 
tried many a day and many a night be- 
fore, her heart having nothing else to 
warm it but the fire of its own sacrifice. 
It was better as it was. 

And yet, she said again, in this last 
six weeks he had been hers in a way in 
which he could be no other woman’s, 
not even Audrey’s. He was hers by 
her days of service, her nights of watch- 
ing, by all that had gone before, by 
her part in his new life. After all, that 
could never be undone. She was almost 
happy. 

Ted took her place for an hour in 
the evening, but that was all the rest she 
gave herself. She meant to sit up with 
Vincent again to-night. 


“Do you know, Kathy, your eves are 
very pretty.” 

It had struck midnight; and Vincent 
had been awake and looking at her for 
the last two minutes. She smiled and 
blushed, and that made her whole face 
look pretty, too. And as he looked into 
her eyes the blindness fell from his 
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own, and he saw as a dying man some- 
times does see. 

“Come here, sis.” He stretched out 
his arm on the counterpane, and as she 
knelt beside him he put back her hair 
from her forehead. 

“T wonder if I was wrong when I 
thought you couldn’t love anybody ?” 

Then she knew that he was dying. 

“Yes, very wrong indeed. For—lI 
loved you then, Vincent.” Her face 
was transfigured as she spoke. He had 
to be spared all sudden emotions, but 
she knew that her confession would do 
him no harm. And indeed he took it 
quite calmly, without the least change of 
pulse. 

“I’m not ungrateful——”’ 

“There’s nothing to be grateful for. 
I couldn't help it.” 

“Tf would have loved you more, 
Kathy, if it hadn’t been for Audrey.” 

He spoke without emotion, in* the 
tone of a man stating a simple matter 
of fact. Then he remarked in the same 
matter-of-fact voice that, as it hap- 


pened, he was dying, so it made no 


difference. Perhaps he wanted her to 
know that a grave was ready for the 
secret she had just told him. There 
was no need to remind her of that 
she was sure of it before she spoke. 

Her kneeling attitude, and hands out- 
stretched on the counterpane, suggested 
an order of ideas that had never been 
very far from him during his illness. 
For Vincent had been wide-awake and 
thinking difficult thoughts many a time 
when he lay with his eyes closed, and 
Katherine had thought he was asleep. 

“T want you to read to me,” he said, 
at last. 

“What would you like?” 

“Well—the New Testament, I think, 
if it’s all the same to you.” 

She rose from her knees and looked 
helplessly round the room. There was 
a Bible somewhere up-stairs, but—— 

“You'll find one in the drawer there, 
where my handkerchiefs are.” 

She looked, rummaging = gently 
among his poor things. She came on a 
small muslin pocket-handkerchief, 
stained with blood, also a loop of black 
ribbon of the kind that little girls tie 
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their hair with. Some fine reddish 
hairs were still tangled in the knot. At 
last she found a small pocket Testa- 
ment mixed up with some of his neck- 
ties. It was old and worn. Katherine 
wondered at that, though she could 
hardly have said why. Then she saw 
written on the fly-leaf, in a sprawling 
girl’s hand: “Vincent, with Audrey’s 
best love,” and a date that went back 
to their childhood. It was the only 
present that Audrey had ever made 
him, and one that had cost her noth- 
ing. 

“What part shall I read?” 

She was afraid that Vincent would 
lay the burden of choice on her. 

But he did not—he had very decided 
ideas of his own. 

“The eighth of Romans, if you don’t 
mind.” 

An eagle’s feather floated out from 
between the pages at the eighth of Ro- 
mans. ' It had been picked up on the 
snows of the Rocky Mountains. If she 
had wondered at first, she soon saw 
why Vincent had chosen that chapter 
of all others. 

“Therefore, brethren, we are debtors, 
not to the flesh, to live after the flesh. 

“For if ye live after the flesh, ye 
shall die: but if ye through the Spirit 
do mortify the deeds of the body, ye 
shall live.” Vincent was dying. 

She read on, and as she read she saw 
behind the edges of the veil that di- 
vides the seen from the unseen. 

“For the creature was made subject 
to vanity, not willingly, but by reason 
of him who hath subjected the same in 
hope ; 

“Because the creature itself also shall 
be delivered from the bondage of cor- 
ruption into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God.” 

Her heart beat faster and her breast 
heaved, but the words lifted her above 
pathos and tears, and prepared her for 
the consolation of the close. 

“Do you believe all that?” he asked 
suddenly, when she had finished. She 
had not expected that. 

“T didn’t, but I do now.” 

“Why?” His eyes were 
hers, scrutinizing, pathetic. 


fixed on 
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“Because I must.” 

That reason seemed to be hardly 
cnough for Vincent. He was still hesi- 
tating and uncertain, as if he were look- 
ing for something that she could not 
give him. Then he lay back again with 
his eyes closed. 

It was Katherine’s turn to think. But 
Vincent’s peace of mind was of more 
importance to her than the truth or 
falsehood of a creed. She had realized 
that there were things that even her 
love could not do for him. With a sud- 
den flash of recollection she thought 
of the young priest she had once met 
at Audrey’s house. If any one could 
help Vincent now, it might be Mr. Flax- 
man Reed. She was probably mistaken 
(nobody is very wise between twelve 
and one in the morning), but at least 
she could try. ° 

“Vincent,” she whispered, 
you like to see a clergyman?” 

She smiled, for, after all, it might be 
the very last thing that he wanted. He 
smiled, too, a little consciously. His 
mood had changed for the time being— 
he had come back again to earth. 

“No; thank you, sis. But I should 
like——”’ 

“What? Tell me.” 

“To see—Audrey.” 

The three words gave her a shock, 
but they told her nothing new. 

“You shall. Ill send for her first 
thing in the morning.” 

He turned round with his face away 
from her, and settled himself again to 
sleep. And Katherine watched. He 
would be Audrey’s to-morrow. He 
was hers at least for that one night. 

No—never, never again. To-morrow 
had come, and the image of Audrey 
was between them. It always had been 
there. 

Was it better so? 

The next day Audrey had to be 
found. Ted went to Chelsea Gardens 
early in the morning, supposing her to 
be there. The house was shut up, and 
the caretaker had mislaid her address. 
He went back to Devon Street. Kath- 
erine and Ted were in despair; Vincent 
alone was equal to the emergency. His 
mind was on the alert—it had grasped 


“would 


all the necessary details. He gave them 
Dean Craven’s address, and told Ted 
to wire to Oxford for Audrey’s. That 
was how Audrey never got the tele- 
gram till one o’clock. 

That morning the doctor pronounced 
Vincent decidedly better. The change, 
he said, was something miraculous. He 
took Katherine out of the room to tell 
her so. 

“Keep him quiet, and he may pull 
through yet. I don’t say he will, but 
he may. Only—he mustn’t have any 
excitement.” 

“He’s had a great deal this morning. 
If it lasts all day, and if—he has any 
more of it to-night, will it hurt him? 
It’s pleasant excitement, you know.” 

The doctor looked keenly at her. To 
judge by her white face she was not 
sharing in the pleasant excitement. 

“Well, I can’t say. Pleasure does 
less harm than pain, sometimes. Don't 
let him have any suspense, though. 
Suspense will kill him.” 

But suspense was what he had to 
bear. 

Katherine knew that he was living 
on in the hope of Audrey’s coming. 
Well, she would be with him by nine at 
the latest, as she had said. 

At half-past eight Vincent began to 
listen for every bell. At nine he asked 
to have the door set ajar, that he might 
hear the wheels of her cab in the street. 
But though many cabs went by, none 
stopped. 

“She’s missed her train. We didn’t 
give her much time. Look out the next, 
Kathy.” 

Katherine looked it out. “She'll be 
here by eleven if she catches the three 
o'clock. It gets to Paddington at ten.” 

Vincent closed his eves and waited 
patiently till ten. Then he became ex- 
cited again, the nervous tension increas- 
ing with every quarter of an hour. By 
eleven the street was still, and Vincent 
strained his ears for every sound. But 
no sounds were to be heard. 

It was half-past eleven. A look of 
fear had come over his face. 

Katherine could bear it no longer. 
She went into the next room, where 
She 


Ted was standing at the window. 
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laid her hands on his shoulder, clinging 
to him. 

“Oh, Ted, Ted,” she whispered fierce- 
ly. “She'll kill him. He'll die if she 
doesn’t come. And—she isn’t 
ing.” 

Ted had never known his sister to do 
that before. It was horrible, like see- 
ing a mancry. He put his arms round 
her (he had almost to hold her up), 
and comforted her as best he could, 
But she put him from her gently, and 
went back to her post. 


com- 


“She’ll come to-morrow, Vincent,” 
she said. 

“No. If she were coming, she would 
have wired.” 


But that was just what Audrey had 
forgotten to do. By the time she had 
reached Barnstaple, she was too much 
taken up with her own tragic impor- 
tance to think of any small detail of 
the kind. 

Vincent had turned over on his side. 
l!e had no more hope, and nothing mat- 
tered now. He had done his best, but 

as not going to carry on a trivial dis- 
pute with death. 

But though his spirit had given up 

struggle, his body still fought on 
with its own blind will, a long, weary 
fight that seemed as if it would never 
end. Toward morning he became to 
all appearance unconscious. 

\t seven o'clock the front-door bell 
rang; there was a stir in the hall and 
he sound of Mrs. Rogers’ voice whis- 
perire, 


111e 


Then the door opened and_ closed 
oftly. Audrey was standing there, a 


dim white 
kins, and glowing 


strange figure in the roo 
vrapped in her bea 
ith life and the fresh morning air. 
\t first could distinguish noth 
the shaded light. Then she mad 
sitting with his back to her 
at the tt of the bed, and Katherin 
standing at the head of it. Put when 
e saw the motionless figure raised bi 
and vaguely defi 
isordered bedclothes, a seized 
and she hid her face in her hands. 
“Come here, Audrey,” said Katherine 
And she caine—gliding. tren 
she had come him that 
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afternoon at Chelsea, a year and a half 
ago. But she kept her eyes fixed on 
Katherine. She was afraid to look 
there. 

“Take his hand. Speak to him.” 

Audrey looked round, but Ted had 
left the room. Her small white hand 
slid out of her muff, warm with the 
warm fur, and rested on  Vincent’s 
hand; but no words came. She was sick 
with fear. 

The touch was enough. Warm and 
caressing, the little fingers curled into 
the hollow of his hand, and Vincent 
woke from his stupor. He opened his 
eyes, but their look was vague and won- 
dering ; not yet. 
Katherine moved aside and drew up the 
blind, and the faint daylight fell on Au- 
drev’s face, as her eves still followed 
Katherine. 

For one instant his brain seemed to 
fill suddenly with light. It streamed 
from his brain into the room, and he 
saw her standing in the midst of it. 


he was conscious 


“Audrey!” The loud, hoarse voice 
startled Katherine, and made Audrey 
shake with fright. His hand closed 
tightly on hers, and he sank back into 


unconsciousness. 

For two hours the two women kept 
watch together by his bed—Katherine 
at the head, holding Vincent in her 
strong arms; Audrey sitting at the foot 
with her back turned to him, pressing 
her handkerchief to her mouth. At 
nine o'clock she shivered and looked 
round, as Vincent's head sank forward 
on his breast. 


Iatherine, standing at the back of the 


bed, first saw what had happened by 
the change on Audrey’s face. The 
corners of her mouth had suddenly 
straightened, and she started up, white 


and rigid 


“He’s dead! Take me away, Kath- 
erine—take me away!” 

But this time Katherine neither saw 
nor heard her 

“No; he was uind to di What 





else could he life he 
led, poor fellow?” 
It was all over. 


herself out of the 


you expect 


\udrey had dragged 


room, she scarcely 
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knew how—dragged herself up to 
Katherine’s room and thrown herself 
on the bed in a passion of weeping ; and 
Katherine, kneeling for the second time 
by Vincent’s side, could hear the ver- 
dict of science through the half-open 
door. Doctor Crashawe was talking to 
Ted. 

Neither Audrey nor Katherine knew 
how they got through the next three 
days. Audrey was afraid to sleep alone, 
and Katherine had her with her night 
and day. Audrey would have gone 
back to Chelsea but for her fear, and 
for a feeling that to leave Devon Street 
would be a miserable abandonment of 
a great situation. All those three days 
Katherine was tender to her for Vin- 
cent’s sake. Happily for her, Audrey 
disliked going into his room; she was 
afraid of the long figure under the 
straight white sheet. Katherine could 
keep her watch with him again alone; 
she had no rival there. 

Once indeed they stood by his bed 
together, when Katherine drew back the 
sheet from his face, and Audrey laid 
above his heart a wreath of eucharis 
lilies, the symbol of purity. 

They stood beside him, the woman 
who loved him and the woman he had 
loved; and they envied him, one the 
peace, the other the glory, of death. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

It was early one morning about a 
week after the funeral. Hardy had 
gone to his grave, followed last by his 
friends, and first by his next of kin, 
Audrey, and the man who had Laver- 
nac. Audrey was still (as she always 
had been) his affectionate cousin. The 
fact was expressly stated on the visit- 
ing-card attached to the flowers where- 
with she had covered his coffin. 

It was in Katherine’s bedroom. 
Katherine was still in bed, waiting for 
Audrey to be dressed before her, Au- 
drey was sitting at the dressing-table 
brushing her hair, twisting it into the 
big coil that shone like copper on the 
surface, with a dull, dark red at the 
heart of it. She had on Katherine's 
white dressing-gown and Katherine's 


slippers. She had laughed when she 
put them on, they were so ridiculously 
large for her tiny feet. 

Audrey was rebounding after the 
pressure that had been put on her dur- 
ing the last ten days. The weight was 
lifted now. After all, she had not felt 
herself an important actor in that 
drama of death. Death himself had 
come and waived her coldly aside. She 
had been nothing in that household 
filled with his presence. Here again 
she had been overpowered by one of 
those unseen, incomprehensible things 
that she could not grasp, but that 
crushed her and made her of no ac- 
count. At times, in her misery, she had 
even felt a vague, faint jealousy of the 
dead, But since the day of the funeral 
her supple nature had unbent. She 
could talk now, and she talked inces- 
santly, generally about Vincent. 

She had begun by monopolizing his 
memory, making it a sacred possession 
of her own, till not even that consolation 
was left to Katherine. Audrey stood 
between her and every scene connected 
in her mind with Vincent; the figure 
of Audrey seemed to draw nearer and 
grow larger, until it covered everything 
else. Her stream of talk was blotting 
out the impressions that Katherine most 
longed to keep, giving to the past a 
transient character of its own. She 
was killing remembrance; and_ there 
came upon Katherine a fear of the for- 
getfulness where all things end. 

And now, as she lay there watching 
Audrey, she recalled the truth that she 
had lost sight of since Vincent’s death 

the truth that he had told her. He 
would have loved her—if it had not 
been for Audrey. She had begun to 
realize the intensity of the duel which 
had been between Audrey and her from 
the first. 

It had begun in the days when Au- 
drey had stood in the .way of Ted’s 
career; it had gone on afterward, when 
it was to be feared that she had done 
him still more grievous harm; and it 
had ended in separating Katherine 
from Vincent, and even from his mem- 
ory. Rether, that duel had neither be- 
ginning nor end. There was something 
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foregone and inevitable about it, 
thing that had its roots deep down in 
their opposite natures. It had to be. 
It had been f the hour when she 


some- 


from 
first met Audrey until now, when the 
two women were again thrown together 
in a detestable mockery of friendship, 
forced into each other’s arms, lying by 
each agher’s side. 

Audrey had been quiet for some time, 
and Katherine was nervously wonder- 
ing when she would begin. 

“Katherine,” she said, at last, “I 
want vou to come back with me to Chel- 
sea to-day.” The fact was, Miss Cra- 
ven was in Devonshire, and Audrey was 
still afraid to be in the house by herself. 

“T couldn’t possibly. I can't leave 
Ted.” 

“That doesn’t matter. 
too.” 

What was Audrey’s mind like? Had 
it no memory? 

“T think not, Audrey.” 

\udrey said no more. She gave the 
last touches to her hair, put on her black 
dress, and turned herself slowly round 
before the looking-glass. She was sat- 
isfied with the result. 

It was her last day in Devon Street, 
so the Havilands had to be nice to her. 
Ted went out soon after breakfast; he 
was incapable of any sustained effort. 
\udrey did not know it, but the boy 
hated the house now that she was in it. 
Katherine had dreaded being left alone 
vith her that morning. She knew that 


Ted can come, 


last words would come. And_ they 
came. 
They were sitting together by the 


studio fire, talking about indifferent sub- 
jects, when suddenly Audrey left her 
seat and knelt down by Katherine’s 
knees in an attitude of confession. 

“Katherine,” she began, and her gray 
eves filled with tears, “before |] 
want to tell you something 7 

“What is it?” 

“T want you to know that I really 
loved Vincent all the time.” 

She waited to see the effect of her 
words, but Katherine set her teeth 
firmly and said nothing. Audrey went 
on, still kneeling: “I don’t know what 
made me get engaged to Ted—I liked 


go, I 
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him, you know, dear boy, but—TI think 
it was because Vincent would not un- 
derstand me; and he wanted to hurry 
things so. And, you see, I didn’t know 
then how much I loved him, Then 
afterward She stopped; she had 
come to the difficult part of her con- 
fession. 

“Well?” 

“Then you see, I knew Mr. Wynd- 
ham, and he Another pause. 

“What did Mr. Wyndham do?” It 
was better that she should talk about 
Mr. Wyndham than about Vincent. 

“T don’t know what he did, but he 
made me mad; he made me think I 
cared for him. He was soclever. You 
know I always adored clever people; 
and, well — nobody could call poor Vin- 
cent clever— could they?” 

In spite of herself, Katherine's lip 
curled with scorn. But Audrey was 
too much absorbed in her confession to 
see it. 

“T suppose that fascinated me. Then 
afterward when Vincent took to those 
dreadful wayvs—-whatever my feelings 
were, vou know, Katherine, it was im- 
possible.” 

Katherine could bear it no longer, 
but she managed to control her voice 
in answering. “Why do you tell me 
these things? Do you suppose I care 
to hear about vour ‘feelings’?—if you 
do feel.” 

“Tf I do feel? Kathy!” 

“Well, why can't vou keep quiet, now 
it’s too late?” 

“Because because I 
know that I loved him.” 

There was silence. Presently Audrey 
put one hand on Katherine's knee. 

“Kathy 


wanted you to 


“I'd rather vou didn’t call me that, 
if you don’t mind.” 
“Why?” Audrey stared with large, 


incomprehensive eves. 

“T can't tell you why.” 

“Katherine, then—it is prettier. Do 
vou know, I sometimes think it’s better 
that he should have died.” 

Katherine rose from her seat, to end 
it, looking down on the kneeling figure, 
as she answered bitterly: 

“It was indeed — infinitely better.” 
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But irony, like so many other things 
of the kind, was beyond \udrey. 

“IT suppose I ought to go now,” she 
said, rising. Katherine made no an- 
swer. 

Audrey went away to get ready, a lit- 
tle reluctantly, for she had so much 
more to say; It had never occurred to 
her to be jealous of Katherine. That 
may have been either because she did 
not know, or because she did not care. 
She had been so sure of Vincent. 

Presently she came back with her hat 
on. She carried her bearskins in her 
hand, and under the shade of the broad, 
black beaver her face wore an expres- 
sion of anxious thought. 

“IXatherine’- she held out her cape 
and muff, and Katherine remembered 
that they were those which Vincent had 
given her— “I suppose I can wear my 
furs still, even if I am in mourning?” 

There was neither scorn nor irony in 
the look that Katherine turned on her, 
and Audrey understood this time. As 
plainly as looks can speak, it condemned 


her as altogether lighter than vanity it- 
self; and while condemning, it forgave 
her. 

“He gave them to me, you know,” 


she said, at last. Audrey's pathos gen- 
erally came too late. 

She drove away, wrapped in her furs, 
and for once unconscious of her own 
beauty, so dissatisfied was she with the 
part she had played in the great trag- 
edy. Somehow her parts seemed al- 
ways to dwindle this way in retrospect. 

That afternoon a parcel arrived, ad- 
dressed to Hardy by his publishers. 
ikatherine opened it. It contained early 
copies of the pioneer book, the book 
that, after all, Vincent was never to see. 

She saw with a pang her own design 
blazing in gold on the cover, and her 
frontispiece sketch of the author, Then 
she turned to the dedication page, and 
read : 

TO HER 
WHO HAS INSPIRED 
LL THAT THERE MAY BE OF GOOD IN IT 
THIS BOOK IS DEDICATED 
BY HER AFFECTIONATE COUSIN, 
VINCENT HARDY. 


It was an epitaph. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

One day's work among the poor of 
St. Teresa's, Lambeth, is enough to ex- 
haust you, if you are at all sensitive and 
highly strung, and Audrey had had 
three days of it. No wonder, then, that 
as she leaned back in a particularly hard 
wooden chair in the vicar’s study every 
nerve in her body was on edge. # 

It was a year after Vincent's death. 
With lapse of time that event had lost 
much of its oppressive magnificence, 
and it affected Audrey more in looking 
back than it had done in reality. Time, 
too, had thrown her relations with 
Wyndham into relief; and, as she real- 
ized more and more their true nature, 
the conscience that had been so long 
quiescent began to stir in her. Its voice 
seemed to be seconding Wyndham’s 
and Katherine’s verdict. She became 
uneasy about herself. Once more, this 
time in serious sincerity, she felt the 
need of a stronger personality uphold- 
ing and pervading her own. Absolute 
dependence on somebody's else char 
acter had become a habit of her nature 

she could no more live now without 
some burning stimulus to thought and 
feeling than the drunkard can. satisfy 
his thirst with plain water. Naturally, 
she thought of Mr. Flaxman Reed, as 
Katherine had thought of him the mid 
night before Vincent's death, or as she 
had thought of him herself in the day 
of her temptation. This time she had 
ended by going to him, as many a 
woman had gone before, with her 
empty life in her hands, begging that 
it might be filled. For all cases of the 
kind Mr. Flaxman Reed had one rem 
edy—work in the parish of St. Teresa’s:; 
as a rule, it either killed or cured them. 
But he had spared Audrey hitherto, as 
he would have spared some sick child 
a medicine too strong and bitter for it. 
Finally, much to his surprise, she asked 
him for the work of her own accord, 
and he gave it to her. 

\nd now she had had three days of 
it. It was enough. It made her head ache 
vet to think of all she had gone through. 
For the first two days she had been sus 
tained by a new and wholly delightful 
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sensation, the consciousness of her own 
goodness; on the third day that sup- 
port had suddenly given away. <A 
woman’s coarse word, the way a man 
had looked at her as she lifted her silk 
petticoats out of the mud, some bit 
of crude criticism such as Demos pub- 
lishes at street corners in the expressive 
vernacular, had been sufficient to de- 
stroy all the bright illusions that gilded 
the gutters of Lambeth. reflections of 
a day that was not hers. And yet, she 
had come into a new world with new 
ideas and new emotions; if not the best 
of all possible worlds, it was better than 
any which had once seemed probable, 
and she wanted to stay in it. She was 
dazzled by the splendor of religion. The 
curtain had risen on the great miracle- 
play of the soul; she, too, longed to 
dance in the mask of the virtues and 
the graces. Every fresh phase of life had 
presented itself to Audrey in spectacu- 
lar magnificence; she could not help 
seeing things so, it was the way her 
mind worked. The candles burning on 
the high altar of St. Teresa’s were only 


footlights in the wrong place; and the 
ple 


veil that Mr. Flaxman Reed had lifted 
a little for her was the curtain going 


up before another stage. Meanwhile 
she had to consider his possible criti- 
cism of her own acting. Sitting in the 
hard, ascetic chair, she looked round the 
rcom and tried to understand a little of 
its owner's life. Every detail in it was 
a challenge to her intelligence. She 
perplexed herself with questions. Why 
didn’t Mr. Flaxman Reed have a prop- 
er carpet on the floor? Why didn’t he 
hang a curtain over that ugly green 
baize door? It led into the room where 
he held his classes and entertained his 
poorer parishioners; that room was also 
his dining-room. How could he eat his 
meals after all those dreadful people 
had been in it, poor things? Why only 
common deal bookcases, a varnished 
desk, and that little painted table under- 
neath the big crucifix? Why these 
painfully uneasy chairs, and— yes— only 
one picture, and that of the most ema- 
ciated of Madonnas? Could not her old 
favorite, Botticelli, have supplied him 
with a lovelier type? Or there was 
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Raphael. Sometimes, on a Sunday eve- 
ning, after service, she had come in here 
from the rich, warm, scented church, 
with the music of an august liturgy 
ringing in her ears, and the chill place 
had struck like death to all her senses. 
And this was the atmosphere in which 
his life was spent this, and the gaunt 
streets and the terrible slums of Lam- 
beth. 

She was not left long alone, for Mr. 
Flaxman Reed never kept any one wait- 
ing if he could help it. As he seated 
himself opposite to her, the set lines of 
his face relaxed and his manner soft- 
ened. Her eyes followed the outline of 
his face, which stood out white and 
sharp against the dark window-curtain. 
She noted the crossed legs, the hands 
folded on his knees, the weary pose of 
the whole wasted figure. It ought to 
have been an appeal to her pity. The 
poor man was suffering from many 
kinds of hunger, and from intense ex- 
haustion. He had just dismissed a tire 
some parishioner, and, vexed with him- 
self for having kept Audrey waiting, 
had left his dinner in the next room un- 
touched, and came all unnerved to this 
interview which he dreaded yet desired. 
He listened quietly to the story of her 
failure; it was not only what he had 
expected, but what he had wished. 

“It’s no good my trying any more,” 
she urged, in the pleading voice that 
she could make so sweet. “I can’t do 
anything. The sight of those poor 
wretches’ misery only makes me miser- 
able, too. I dream of it at night. [ 
assure you it’s been the most awful 
three days I ever spent in my life.” 

“rane itt" 

“Ves. I feel things so terribly, you 
know ; and it’s not as if I could do any- 
thing- I simply can’t. What must you 
think of me?” 

“IT thing nothing. 
would tell me this, and I am glad 

“Are you? Glad that I failed?” 

“Yes: glad and thankful.” He 
paused ; his thin, sensitive lips trembled, 
and when he spoke again it was in a 
low, constrained voice, as if he were 
struggling with some powerful feeling. 

“T wanted you to learn by failure that 


I knew that you 


” 
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it is not what we know, nor what we 
do, but what we are that matters in the 
sight of God.” 

“Yes, I know that.” She sat looking 
up, with her head a little on one side, 
holding her chin in one hand-- it had 
been her attitude in her student days 
at Oxford when trying to follow a diffi- 
cult lecture, and she reverted to it now. 
For Mr. Flaxman Reed was very diffi- 
cult. His style fascinated and yet re- 
pelled her, and in this case the style was 
the man. 

“What am I?” said Audrey present- 
ly. It was a curious question, and none 
of her friends had answered it to her 
satisfaction. She was eager to know 
Mr. Reed’s opinion. He turned and 
looked at her, and his eyes were two 
clear lights under the shadow of the 
sharp eye-bone. 

“What are you?) With all vour faults 
and all your failures, you are something 
infinitely more valuable than you 
know.” 

“What makes you say so?” 


“T say so because I think that God 
cares more for those that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness than for those 


who are filled at His table. Believe me, 
nothing in all our intercourse has 
touched me so much as this confession 
of your failure.” 

“Has it really? Can you—can vou 
trust me again in spite of it?” 

“Yes; you have trusted me. I take 
it as one of the greatest pleasures, the 
greatest privileges of my life, that you 
should have come to me as you have 
done— not when you were bright and 
happy, but in your weakness and dis- 
tress, in what I imagine to have been 
the darkest hour of all, when refuge 
failed you, and no man cared for your 
soul.” 

“INOS 
there’s 
cares. 
but 

“Indeed I care.” 

“For my soul 
a deep sigh. 

“Why not? It is my office. 
is answerable to God for the 
his people.” 


that’s the worst of it-—that 
nobody to turn to—nobody 
If I thought that you cared— 


” 


yes.” Her “yes” was 
A priest 
souls of 


He spoke with a touch of austerity in 
his tone. Something warned him that 
if this conversation was to be profitable 
to either of them, he must avoid person- 
alities. His position in the church was 
a compromise. His attitude toward Au- 
drey Craven was only another kind of 
compromise —so much concession to her 
weakness, so much to her appealing 
womanhood. He had begun by _ be- 
lieving in her soul—that was the plea 
he made to the fierce exacting con- 
science, always requiring a spiritual 
motive for his simplest actions— and he 
had ended by creating the thing he be- 
lieved in, and in his own language he 
was answerable to God for it. But 
hitherto with his own nature he had 
made no compromise. He had sacri- 
ficed heart, senses, and intellect to the 
tyranny of his conscience; he had 
ceased to dread their insane revolt 
against that benevolent despotism. And 
now the question that tormented him 
was whether all the time he had not 
been temporizing with his own inexora- 
ble humanity, whether his relations 
with Audrey Craven did not involve a 
perpetual intrigue between the earthly 
and the heavenly. Tor there was a 
strange discrepancy between his siniple 
heart that took all things seriously—- 
even a frivolous woman-—and the tortu- 
ous, entangled thing that was his con- 
science. He went on at first in the 
same self-controlled voice, monotonous 
but for a peculiar throbbing stress on 
some words, and he seemed to be speak- 
ing more to himself than her. 

“You say vou can do nothing, and I 
believe it. What of that? The things 
that are seen are temporal, the things 
that are unseen are eternal. Our deeds 
are of the things that are seen; they are 
part of the visible finite world, done 
with our hands, with our body. They 
belong to the flesh that profiteth noth- 
ing. It is only the spirit, only the pure 
and holy will, that gives them life. 
That will is not ours—not yours or 
mine. Before we can receive it our 
will must die; otherwise there would 
be two wills in us struggling for pos- 
session. You have come to me for help 
—-after all, I can give you none. I can 
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only tell you what I know—that there 
is no way of peace but the way of re- 
nunciation. I can only say: if your 
will is not yet one with God's will, re- 
nounce it—give it up. Then and then 
only you will live—not before. Look 
there!” he pointed to the crucifix. “The 
great pagan religions had each their 
symbol of life. For us who are Christ's 
the symbol of life is the crucifix. Cru- 
cify self. When you have done that, 
you will have no need to come and ask 
me what you must do and what you 
must leave undone. Your deeds are— 
they must be pure.” 

His excitement moved her, her eyes 
filled with tears; but she followed his 
words slowly and painfully. He was 
always making these speeches to her, 

of the things she could not under- 
How often she had felt this 
sense of effort and pain in the old “art” 
days with Ted, or when she had been 
held helpless in the grasp of Wynd- 
ham’s relentless intellect. She had 
chafed when the barriers rose between 
her mind and theirs. But between her 
and this nineteenth-century ascetic 
there was an immeasurable gulf fixed; 
she could not reach the hand he 
stretched out to her across it. Even his 
living presence seemed endlessly far 
from hers, and the thought of that sep- 
aration filled her with a deep, resigned 
humility. Now, though his thoughts 
were poured into her consciousness 
without mixing with it, cloudy, insolu- 
ble, troubling its blank transparency, 
something in the rhythmic movement 
of his words stirred her, so responsive 
was she to every impression of sense. 
They recalled to her that other gospel 
of life preached to her by Langley, and 
though she understood imperfectly, she 
felt the difference with shame. The 
young priest went on, still as if speak 
ing to himself: 

“There are only two things we have 
to learn—the knowledge of self and the 
knowledge of God, and they hang to- 
gether. If there is any sin in us, un- 
confessed and. unrecognized sin, 
there is no knowledge of God and no 
union with Him possible for us.” 

She rose, moved a step forward, and 


as 
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then stood looking at him irresolutely. 
Truly a revelation was there for her; 
but she was in that state of excitement 
in which we are more capable of ma- 
king revelations than of receiving them. 
He had risen, too, and was holding out 
hishand. “Well,” he said more gently, 
“there is something you want to say to 
me. Please sit down again.” 

She shook her head and still stood up- 
right. Possessed with the thought of 
the confession she was about to make, 
she felt that she needed all the dignity 
that attitude afforded. At last she 
spoke, very low and quickly, keeping 
her eyes fixed on the floor. 

“You say you know me, but you 
don’t. You don’t know what I am— 
what I am capable of. But I must tell 
you—the thought of it is stifling me. 
Once, only two years ago, I had a terri- 
ble temptation. It came to me through 
some one whom I loved—very dearly. 
I was ready to give up everything— 
everything, you understand—for him; 
and I would have done it, only—God 
was good to me. He made it impossi- 
ble for me, and I was saved. But I am 
just as bad, just as guilty, as if He had 
let it happen.” 

It was done. The unutterable thing 
was said. For once Audrey had been 
absolutely truthful and sincere. The 
soul that he had evoked had come forth 
new-born out of the darkness. 

At first neither of them spoke. Then 
he sat down and thanked her, simply, 
for what she had just told him. But 
to his own shame and grief he had noth- 
ing more to say. He had heard many 
a confession, and from many a guiltier 
woman’s lips, but none so piteous, be- 
cause none so purely spontaneous, as 
this. And to all he had given pity, 
counsel, and help. 

But now he was dumb. 

She was thirsting for help, for help 
that she could understand. She clasped 
her hands imploringly and looked into 
his face, but it had no pity for her and 
no deliverance. She could see nothing 
there but grief—grief terrible and pro- 
found. 

ma 


see. 


Then you, too, judge me— 
like the rest.” 
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“God forbid. I judge no man.” 
Which was true, for it was the woman 
he had judged. 

She looked at him again, a long look 
full of wonder and reproach; then she 
went quietly away. 

She had reached the end of the nar- 
row passage leading from the study to 
the front hall, when she recollected that 
she had left behind her a small manual 
of devction. He had given it to her 
not long ago. She went back for it, 
and knocked softly at the study door. 
There was no answer, and, supposing 
that he had gone through into the room 
beyond, she opened the door and looked 
in. 

He was kneeling in the far corner of 
the study, with his hands stretched out 
before the crucifix. From the threshold 


where she stood she could see the agony 
of his uplifted face and hear his prayer. 
“O wretched man that I am! who shall 
deliver me 
death 7” 
Audrey knew then that for one mo- 


from the body of this 


ment the love she had hungered and 
thirsted after, more than after right- 
eousness, had been actually within her 
grasp, and that she had lost it. The 
shadow of an uncommitted sin stood 
between her and the one man by whom 
and for whom she could have grown 
pure and womanly and good. For 
Flaxman Reed had loved her, though 
up to that evening he had been in com- 
plete ignorance of the fact, being al- 
ready wedded to what the world con- 
siders an impossible ideal. 

Such is the power of suggestion, that 
Audrey’s confession of her weakness 
had revealed to him his own. If she 
had been all that he believed her to be, 
he might not have regarded his feeling 
for her as in itself of the nature of sin; 
but his sensitive soul, made morbid by 
its self-imposed asceticism, recoiled 
from the very thought of impurity in 
the woman he loved. Hence his pow- 
erlessness to help her. He knew, none 
better, that a stronger man would not 
have felt this difficultv. He had trem- 
bled before his own intellect; now he 
was afraid of his own heart. 


Audrey—it was for such that his 


Christ had died. And he could not even 
speak a word to save her. 

He became almost blasphemous in his 
agony. Christ had died on His cross. 
He, Christ's servant, had crucified self 
—and it could not die. Was this the 
ironic destiny of all ideals too austere 
for earth, too divine for humanity ? 

Not long afterward Flaxman Reed 
was received into the communion of the 
Church of Rome. He had done with 
compromise. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

It was Audrey’s fate to be con- 
demned by those whom she had most 
cared for. Ted and Vincent, Langley 
and Katherine, and, lastly, Mr. Flax- 
man Reed, they had all judged her- 
harshly, imperfectly, as human nature 
judges. Of the five, perhaps Vincent, 
because he was a child-of nature, and 
Katherine, because she was a good 
woman, alone appreciated the more pa- 
thetic of Audrey’s effects. She pre- 
sented the moving spectacle of a small 
creature struggling with things too 
great for her. Love, art, nature, re- 
ligion, she had never really given her- 
self up to any one of them; but she had 
called upon them all in turn, and, in- 
stead of sustaining, they had over 
whelmed her. 

And it seemed that Mr. Flaxman 
Reed, as the minister of the religion in 
which she had sought shelter for a 
day, had failed her the most unex- 
pectedly, and in her direst necessity. 
And yet he had done more for her 
than any of the others. She had lied 
to all of them; he had made it possible 
for her to be true. Flaxman Reed 
would certainly not have called himself 
a psychological realist; but by reason 
of his one strength, his habit of con- 
stant communion with the unseen, he 
had solved Langley Wyndham’s prob 
lem. It would never have occurred to 
the great novelist, in his search for the 
real Audrey, to look deeper than the 
“primitive passions,” or to suspect that 
the secret of personality could lie in so 
pure a piece of mechanism as the hu- 
man conscience. 
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Soon after her confession, Audrey left 
town for the neighborhood of Oxford. 
She may have perceived that London 
was too vast a stage for her slender 
performances; or she may have had 
some idea of following up a line slant- 
ing gently between the two _ paths 
pointed out to her by Langley Wynd- 
ham and Flaxman Reed, who had been 
the strongest forces in her life. She 
had come to herself, but she was not 
the stuff of which renunciants are made. 

It was about three years later that 
Mr. Langley Wyndham, looking over 
his Times one morning, had the joy of 
reading the announcement of Miss Au- 
drey Craven's marriage with Algernon 
Jackson, Esq., of Broughton Poggs, in 
the County of Oxfordshire. 

It was true. After all, Audrey had 
married a nonentity-—-it was the end of 
her long quest of the eminent and su- 
perlative. 

Mr. Jackson was certainly not an 
eminent person, and he was superlative 
only in so far as he passed for “the 
biggest bore in the county”; but he 
had the positive merit of being a gen- 
tleman, which in these days of a tal- 
ented democracy amounts almost to ge- 
nius. Since that night when, as a guile 
less undergraduate, he had interfered 
with Audrey’s first introduction to 
Langley Wyndham, Mr. Jackson’s ca- 
reer had been simplicity itself. He had 
tried most of the learned professions, 
and failed in all he tried. He then took 
up model goose-farming on a large 
scale, and achieved amid the 
jeers of his family and friends. The 
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10 of that derision was soon lost in 


the jingle of Algernon’s guineas. 
every one can attain a 
ritv; and it was a great step for a man 
who had hitherto ranked 
tity. On the strength of it he 
the beautiful Craven to be 
wife, and no « was 


Not 


golden medioc- 
as a nonen 
asked 
his 
more surprised 
than himself when she consented. She 
was his first and last love 
o! 


Miss 
ne 

—of a series 
loves. 

Nobody ever understood why Audrey 
ade that marriage. For any one who 
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had enjoyed the friendship of such men 
as Langley Wyndham and Flaxman 
Reed, there was pathos in the step; it 
seemed an ugly concession to actuality. 
It may have been; for Audrey was 
nothing if not modern, the daughter of 
an age that has flirted with half a dozen 
ideals, all equally fascinating, and final- 
ly decided in favor of a mature real- 
ism. She may have learned that hard- 
est lesson of the schools, the translation 
of life’s drama from fancy into fact; 
found out that all the time the gray 
old chorus has been singing, not of love 
and joy. as she once in her ignorance 
imagined, but of unspeakable rest on 
the great consoling platitudes of life, 
where there is no more revelation be- 
cause there is no mystery, and no de- 
spair because there is no hope. The 
text of that chorus is ofien corrupt, but 
the meaning is never hopelessly ob- 
scure. In other words, she may have 
married Mr. Jackson in a fit of pes- 
simism. 

Or perhaps—perhaps she had profited 
by the more cheerful though equally 
important lesson of the playground; 
learned that whether the game of life 
be fast or slow, dull or amusing, mat- 
ters little when you are knocked out 
in the first round (she herself had had 
many rounds, not counting Mr. Jack 
son); that in these circumstances one 
may still find considerable entertain- 
ment in looking on; and that in any 
case the player is not for the game, but 
the game for the player. The player 
who may be left on the ground long 
after all games have been played out. 
But this is to suppose that Audrey was 
a philosopher, which is manifestly ab 
surd. 

Perhaps! More likely than not het 
revelation came when she was _ least 
looking for it, stumbling by the merest 
accident on one of “the great things of 
life,” the eternal, the incomprehensible ; 
for of these some say that the greatest 
is love. It is certait ly the most incom- 
prehensible. She may have loved Mr. 
Jackson. If she did not, she has never 
let him know it. 


END. 











RS. LORING was the 
eldest of the sisters 
who were known as 
“The Three Graces” 
when they were intro- 
duced to society, and 
tinie had dealt so 
leniently with her that, 

after a married life of twenty years 
und a widowhood of ten, she was still a 
strikingly handsome woman. Married 
when a young girl to a man whose name 
is writ large upon his country’s history, 


her great beauty and charming person- 
ality had helped to make their house 

whether situated in Washington, where 
Loring served both in the Senate and 


Cabinet, or in the European capitals 
where he represented his government 
at foreign courts—a _ gathering-place 
for all that was most brilliant and at- 
tractive. The marriages of the other 
members of that beautiful trinity— 
Helen to Prince Michael Petrofsky, a 
member of the czar’s household, and 
Josephine to Count de Lorimer, a 
Frenchman high in the diplomatic serv- 
ice of the republic—-served to keep Mrs. 
Loring in touch with the affairs of the 
great world after her husband’s death, 
and she retained as friends the ac- 
quaintances she had made as a result of 
his official position. 

She was an ever welcome visitor in 
Mayfair, the Faubourg St.Germain, and 
even in that most exclusive of royal 
circles which surrounds the Hofburg 
in Vienna; and no foreigner of distinc- 
tion, if by any rare chance he had not 
met her abroad, was considered to be 
properly accredited socially if he did 
not bear letters of introduction to this 





charming lady when coming to Amer- 
ica. 

With such a varied acquaintance, it 
was natural that the guests who en- 
joyed the hospitality of her beautiful 
American country place should differ 
from ordinary house-parties, but it was 
an unusually mixed assemblage for 
whom she poured tea this October 
afternoon in the great drawing-room, 
lighted in the early dusk only by the 
blazing logs in the broad fireplace; a 
group composed of so many nationali- 
ties that general conversation would 
have been possible only in the lingua 
Franca of diplomacy and cosmopolitan 
society. 

Von Ebbstein, secretary of embassy 
—straight-backed, square-shouldered, 
and wearing a heavy mustache trained 
upward until its waxed ends nearly met 
the shaggy eyebrows shadowing the 
deep-set, sharp eyes which saw so much 
and revealed so littlhe—tried to follow 
the quick rattle of little Mrs. Bobby 
Edwards’ convent French as she told a 
story which assuredly she had _ not 
learned from the good sisters of the 
Sacred Heart. Mrs. Jack Musgrave, in 
riding-habit and boots, drank her tea 
perched on the arm of a large chair; 
the bright color which she had brought 
in from her gallop in the sharp autumn 
air heightening under the incessant 
stream of compliments which De la 
Vergne, the great French _portrait- 
painter, murmured into her ear. 

The respective husbands of the two 
young women, clear-skinned, cleanly 
built specimens of young America, dis- 
cussed the previous day’s run in the 
jargon of the hunting-field with Little- 
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ton, the English hunter and explorer; 
and Count Caravelli, the sculptor, pen- 
niless scion of an ancient family which 
had done much to make Florence beau- 
tiful in centuries past, carried a cup of 
tea to a woman who lounged in a deep 
chair before the fire, screening her face 
from the blaze with a copy of the Spec- 
tator. She thanked him in his own 
language without a trace of accent, and 
in equally faultless English asked her 
hostess for another slice of lemon. 

“You won't shock me if you ask for 
something else in it,” said Mrs. Loring, 
as Caravelli brought the cup back. 
“Vodka I can’t offer you, but do try 
some of this rum, Madame Streloff.” 

“Could anything which any one could 
say or do shock you, Aunt Emily?” 
asked Nelly Edwards demurely; and 
Von Ebbstein, taking advantage of her 
entrance into general conversation, 
inade a mental note under the head of 
“Topics of Conversation of Young 
American Matrons,” for the “Recollec- 
tions of a Diplomat,” with which he in- 
tended to occupy his declining years. 

“Fortunately for our continued 
friendship, I am tolerant of everything 
but a bore, fairest and naughtiest of 
nieces,’ replied Mrs. Loring, smiling 
at her as she added the rum to Madame 
Streloff’s tea. 

“Then I suppose the new man who 
is coming on the evening train is in- 
teresting?” said Nelly irrelevantly, not 
in the least put out by her aunt’s allu- 
sion to her indiscreet tongue. ‘“‘Who 
is he, or what is he, Aunt Emily ?” 

“Don’t get excited about him, Nelly,” 
answered Mrs. Loring, laughing. “He’s 
too old a worldling to be a subject for 
your ‘First Aid to the Innocent’ minis- 
trations. Your questions have been 
asked by many people in different parts 
of the world during the last dozen 
years, and I can answer only one of 
them. He is a very old friend of mine 
named Ralston Phillips; the answer to 
the other you will have to find for your- 
self—if you can.” 

“T vonce knew a man of dot name 
an Englishman,” said Von Ebbstein, 
whose tongue absolutely refused to rec- 
ognize the sound of ‘w’ or ‘th’ in the 
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English language. “He vas in Shimo- 
noseki ven de dreaty vas signed.” 

“Yes, I remember that he was in 
Japan at that time, so he will probably 
prove to be an old acquaintance of 
yours, baron; but you are mistaken as 
to his nationality. He isn’t one of the 
aggressive variety, but I can assure you 
that he is a thorough American,” an- 
swered Mrs, Loring. 

“So!” exclaimed the German 
thoughtfully ; and he made another note 
upon his mental tablets—one which 
elucidated many things which had puz- 
led him since that assemblage of pleni- 
potentiaries. 

“T met a man named Ralston Phillips 
in Havana, just at the end of Weyler’s 
administration,” chimed in Martinez, a 
young Cuban whose father had gasped 
out his life at the foot of the execution 
wall in Cabanas fortress before the 
American intervention. 

“Then you, too, will meet an old 
friend,” replied Mrs, Loring. “He has 
been in many places where things were 
happening— events which go to the ma- 
king of history—-and wherever the 
storm-center of international affairs 
happens to be, he is always apparently 
idling. He seems to have such an un- 
erring faculty for being in the middle 
of it all, that I always call him the 
Stormy Petrel.” 

“And what sort of a cyclone is going 
to hit this peaceful community that he 
is attracted to it?” asked Helen Mus- 
grave, glad to enter into the conversa- 
tion to escape from the attentions of 
De la Vergne, which were becoming 
too insistent. “Nothing ever happens 
here.” 

“Indeed, things do happen here!” ex- 
claimed Nelly Edwards. ‘Why, last 
year we had the Chatham divorce case, 
and the year before, that beastly little 
cad, Westly, ran away with the govy- 
erness.”’ 

Mrs. Loring laughingly protested. 

“He isn’t interested in that kind of 
trouble, and I can assure you that his 
coming does not presage domestic in- 
felicity to either of you young women,” 
she said. “He is coming up here to 
rest, for even stormy petrels appreciate 
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calm weather occasionally, and he has 
had a long stay in troubled waters. 
Helen writes me that he has been in 
Russia for several months.” 

Madame Streloff straightened up in 
her chair and became suddenly atten- 
tive, and a tall, handsome man, who 
had been sitting quietly in one of the 
dark corners, rose and joined the group 
about the tea-table, 

“Your friend comes direct from Rus- 
sia, Mrs. Loring?” he asked. 

“IT imagine so; it is an old compact 
of ours that he looks me up directly 
when he reaches America, and he can't 
have been here many days,” she an 
swered. “Is he an acquaintance of 
yours also, Mr. Streloff 7?” 

“No,” said Streloff, shaking his head. 
“T never heard his name until you men- 
tioned it, but we are naturally interested 
in any one who may be able to give us 
authentic news of the happenings in our 
distressed country. You know that the 
information which the censor allows to 
pass is not always satisfying nor relia- 
ble.” 

“And how much of what is really 
happening do you think a_ foreigner 
would be permitted to hear about or 
seer’ asked Madame Streloff, as she 
rose and stood in front of the fire, her 
tall, slender figure outlined by the light, 
her face in the shadow. “Just exactly 
as much as the officials desire that he 
should know and not a particle more.” 

Mrs. Loring looked at her with a 
twinkle of amusement in her eyes. 

‘It is evident that you don’t know 
my Stormy Petrel,” she said dryly. “He 
has a wonderful faculty for acquiring 
information, and I'll wager that few 
subjects of the czar know more than he 
about what has happened during his 
stay there.” 

“If he had information which would 
be dangerous, the chances are that he 
would be sequestered in a dungeon of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, to tell it to stone 
walls,” answered Madame Streloff in- 
differently, but Von Ebbstein, who had 
been quietly watching the Russians 
from under his shaggy eyebrows, made 
another entry upon his mental tablets. 

She was a curious-looking woman, 


this Madame Streloff, and one whose 
face would not easily be forgotten, Her 
features were classical in their regular- 
ity, her skin almost alabaster in clear- 
ness and lack of color; the pallor ac- 
centuated by the vivid red of her lips. 
Her sensitive mouth rarely smiled, and 
when it did, seemed but to add to the 
sadness of her face, but it was her eyes 
which impressed one. Von Ebbstein, 
close student of human nature that he 
was, acknowledged to himself that they 
puzzled him. <A diplomat trained in the 
old which has for one of its 
axioms that “language is a gift be- 
stowed upon man to enable him to con- 
ceal his thoughts,” he depended more 
upon the involuntary revelations of un- 
conscious movements of the fingers, 
twitching of the lips, and, above all, 
the expressions of the eyes, than upon 
words, which he instinctively distrusted, 
to tell him what was really passing in 
another's mind. 

“Sorrows she has had, disappoint- 
ments she has known but in what?” 
he asked himself, as he looked at her 
eves when she thought herself unob- 
served, and saw them change in color 
and expression under the influence of 
her own thoughts, to which he had no 
clue. In conversation with him they 
were a mask behind which he had never 
been able to peer, but he knew that they 
would be well worth watching if she 
were stirred by one of the great ele- 
mental passions, and rarely 
free from his furtive observation when 
they were in the same room. No man 
or woman whom he met was without 
interest to Von Ebbstein, and he care- 
fully catalogued them in his mind with 
true Teutonic system, but this lady 
beautiful of face, tall and graceful of 
figure, indolent of manner, indifferent 
to flattery, and apparently without emo- 
tions was as yet undocketed in that 
mental cabinet which contained the pri- 
vate histories of hundreds of people 
who had sailed with him on the deep 
waters of international politics. 

The arrival of Ralston Phillips was 
awaited with an unusual amount of in- 
terest. A new man always offered pos- 
sibilities for harmless flirtation to Nelly 


school, 


she was 
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I<dwards, who was an enthusiastic and 
successful collector and trainer of 
“tame cats’; Von Ebbstein wished to 
set at rest several questions which had 
troubled him since he learned of his 
mistake as to his nationality; the 
Streloffs regarded him as a_ possible 
bearer of news, and the curiosity of the 
others was aroused by the hint of mys- 
tery which Mrs. Loring had conveyed 
as to his occupation in life. When he 
came he was a distinct disappointment 
to the younger members of the party, 
with a traveler's appetite, he de- 
voted hinself to the well supplied tea- 
table, after he had acknowledged the 
introductions to him. 

“| have all sorts of messages from 
the princess for you; a budget of gos- 
ip in my memory, and a package in 
my luggage from Countess de Lorimer. 
| dined with them the one night | 
was in Paris,” he said to Mrs. Loring, 
as she poured his tea. 

“And a lot of interesting things to 
tell me about your own experiences, as 
well, I trust,” she answered. “I know 
that you can't have been altogether idle 
in Russia.” 

‘lL? Oh, I am always idle, you know. 
\n interest in what goes on about me 
ves, if it is worth while, which it usual- 
ly isn’t, but nothing more.” 

“T wonder if thé archives of the 
chancelleries and the state department 
wouldn't disprove that statement,” said 
Mrs. Loring, in a low tone; and Phil- 
lips shook his head and laughed. 

“My dear friend, you are always 
looking for motives for my madness, 
and trying to believe that I am really 
a useful member of society. I am no 
contributor to archives, but I'll confide 
a secret to you if you will not betray 
me.” «dlIrs. Loring inclined her head 
toward him; and Phillips, his eyes 
twinkling with mischief, whispered: 
“T couldn’t be; my early education was 
neglected, and I can’t spell.” 

“You shall have no more tea, to 
punish you for aggravating me,” she 
said indignantly, as she drew away from 
him. “I am a woman, and curiosity is 


for, 


my besetting sin, and your mysterious 
comings and goings are giving me more 
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gray hairs than my age entitles me to. 
It’s time to dress for dinner, anyway, 
and it would only spoil your appetite.” 

“As you are a woman and acknowl- 
edge to curiosity, aren’t you anxious to 
see the contents of that package from 
Paris?” asked Phillips, smiling. “May 
| bring it to you when I| have dressed?” 
He looked at her significantly, and she 
nodded permission as the party dis- 
persed to their rooms. 

“You change your nationality, my 
frent,’ said Von Ebbstein, as they 
walked toward their rooms, which were 
adjoining in the wing given up to 
bachelors, “At Shimenoseki you vas 
an Englishman.” 

“That 
baron; I never told you that I was,” 
answered Phillips, smiling. “You gen- 
tlemen of the diplomatic service never 
believe the evident thing.” 

“And I vondered vy England, mit 
you dere, vas so badly subblied mit in- 
formation,” said the diplomat as_ he 
left the American at his door; Phillips, 
apparently oblivious of the implied 
compliment, made no answer. A half- 
hour later he carried a parcel to Mrs. 
Loring’s boudoir, and that lady, in spite 
of the curiosity to which she had con- 
fessed, handed it unopened to her maid. 

“Take it to my bedroom, Celeste, and 

er you need not trouble yourself to 
listen at the door after you have closed 
it, for you don't understand enough 
English to make it worth your while. 
Now, Ralston, what is it?” 

He smiled at her precaution, but 
emulated it, and carefully closed the 
other door, after looking into the hall 
and satisfying himself that there was 
no one about, and then handed her a 
sealed package of papers. 

“The princess asked me to give this 
into your own hands,” he said, in a 
low voice. “I'll tell you anything that 
you want to know after you have read 
the contents. Prince Michael stands in 
a ticklish position, as does every decent 
Russian with an imbecile puppet nom 
inally an autocrat, and the real power 
in the hands of the rule or ruin party. 
May I ask who the Streloffs are?” 

“Russians, as you could see, and very 


was simply your inference, 
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charming, interesting people. I know 
very little about them, but they had 
letters to me from Lady Montressor and 
Colonel Van Sittart.” 

“Two eminently respectable, good- 
natured, stupid sponsors,’’ commented 
Phillips. -“But I never heard of the 
Streloffs— under that name, at least.” 

“Which, of course, argues them un- 
known,” said Mrs. Loring sarcastically. 
for she had not forgiven Phillips for re- 
fusing to gratify her curiosity. ‘Don't 
you think that I am too worldly-wise 
to be harboring police spies or revolu- 
tionists 7” 

Phillips raised his hands in protest, 
and laughed. 

“Pretty much all Russians are one 
thing or the other these days, but I 
don’t accuse vour charming guests of 
being either. [| know your abounding 
hospitality. not to mention the natural 
curiosity of your sex, to which you have 
confessed— and I know that you would 
receive the devil himself, if he had the 
shadow of an introduction, and you 
thought he would tell you the latest 
political and social gossip of Hades,” 
he said, laughing, but his face became 
grave as he went on. “Just a little hint 
for your guidance, though, dear lady—- 
if you will permit me. Things are 
about as bad as they can be in Russia, 
and you know the length of arm of the 
secret service, and that its agents are 
recruited from all classes of society. 
An expression of opinion which may 
seem entirely harmless in your draw- 
ing-room, a casual quotation from a 
personal letter, or the mention of a piece 
of information, may be twisted and 
given a serious import when sent back 
by aspy. Don’t make Prince Michael’s 
situation more precarious by receiving 
his country people unless vou are very 
sure of them. May I sit next Madame 
Streloff at dinner?” 

Mrs. Loring was more disturbed than 
she would admit by Phillips’ warning, 
and she resolved that she would be more 
careful in the future, but she scouted 
the idea that there could be any present 
danger. 
And I thought that you came up 
here for rest and relaxation,” she said, 
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with a sigh, as she rearranged the table 
diagram to comply with his request. 

Fourteen at table makes a general 
conversation impossible, and Nelly Ed- 
wards, who sat on Phillips’ left, trans- 
posed young Martinez, who was her 
devoted admirer, to a seventh heaven 
of delight by devoting her entire atten- 
tion to him, so that Phillips had an un- 
interrupted hour with Madame Streioff, 
but he rose from the table feeling that 
their acquaintance had made little prog- 
ress. He never forgot a face, and he 
was positive, in spite of something very 
familiar in her voice and features, that 
he had never seen hers before, although 
they discovered that they had many 
mutual acquaintances. She talked un- 
reservedly but dispassionately of the 
recent events in her own country, and 
frankly criticized the dishonesty of the 
officials which had contributed so large- 
ly to its humiliation in the late war, but 
her point of view was that of an on- 
looker, and not that of a partizan. 

Von Ebbstein, after dinner, joined 
Phillips, Mrs. Loring, and the Streloffs 
in front of the fire’ the others devoting 
themselves to bridge —and, greatly to 
Mrs. Loring’s dismay, asked Phillips if 
he thought the disturbances in Russia 
would lead to any radical change. She 
was more troubled than she cared to 
admit by the warning she had received, 
and she fidgeted in her chair as she 
saw that Phillips courted rather than 
avoided the subject. 

“There will be no essential change 
as a result of all this row, in my opin- 
ion,” he answered thoughtfully. “It 
is the old story-—just like throwing a 
stone in a pond. ‘This time the stone 
is a large one, and the ripples on the 
surface are more pronounced, but the 
depths are not stirred. An autocracy, 
when the mass of the lower Classes is 
so densely ignorant, is hard to upset, 
and possesses an ideal machinery for 
suppressing revolution, There have 


been thousands of arrests, knoutings, 
summary executions, and banishments, 
and the situation seems pretty well in 
hand now.” 

“Do you think a foreigner in Russia, 
under the present conditions, could see 
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enough to form a tair judgment of the 
true state of affairs?” asked Streloff 
earnestly. 

“Probably not, and that is why I 
give only my individual opinion for 
what it is worth,” replied Phillips quiet- 
ly. “I had rather exceptional oppor- 
tunities to see things, however, as Gen- 
cral Retsoff, the governor of the de- 
partment of Gopertz, where most of the 
disturbances have taken place, is a per- 
sonal friend of mine, and I was his 
guest during the worst of it.” 

Von Ebbstein, sitting quietly after 
the discussion was started, was watch- 
ing Streloff closely, and what he saw 
when Phillips mentioned Retsoff’s name 
he made a note of on his mental tab- 
lets, but to the others the Russians had 
exhibited no sign. 

“It could not have been pleasant in 
Gopertz it is under martial law, is it 


not?” asked Madame Streloff indiffer- 
ently. 

“Yes,” answered Phillips, turning to 
her. “Martial law and the iron hand 


without the velvet glove. Retsoff is 
charming socially, but he is not a sen- 
timentalist when dealing with revolu- 
tionists, and you are quite right— it was 
not altogether pleasant.” 

Mrs. Loring was on tenter-hooe, for 
Phillips, in spite of his caution to her, 
seemed to be entering recklessly into 
topics which she had _ resolved to 
avoid, and she determined to remind 
him of the danger by entering the con- 
versation herself. 

“Poor, misguided people!” 

claimed. “I Have known so many of 
them who have sacrificed position, 
wealth, and liberty in that cause which 
scems so hopeless.” 
To her dismay, Phillips smiled as he 
looked at her, oblivious of the look of 
entreaty on her face, and plunged in 
deeper than ever. 

“They never believe that it is hope- 
less, though,” he said. ‘I saw a great 
many who had been arrested, and even 
those who were executed went to their 
deaths with a resignation which indi- 
cated faith in their cause and a belief 
that they were not being sacrificed in 
vain.” 


she ex- 


“Tell us something creepy and thrill- 
ing, Mr. Phillips,” said Nelly Edwards, 
who had cut out after the first rubber 
and joined the group about the fire- 
place. “You must have been living in 
a sort of melodrama over there.” Mrs. 
Loring devoutly wished that Nelly were 
lost in the conservatory with one of 
her admirers, as Phillips turned to her 
good-naturedly. 

“The details of life in Gopertz are 
thrilling and creepy enough, but hardly 
subjects for drawing-room conversa- 
tion, Mrs, Edwards,” he said; “but Ill 
tell you one little incident, if you like.” 

Von Ebbstein shifted his chair a 
trifle, that he might have a better view 
of Madame Streloff, who was quietly 
fanning herself; and Streloff leaned 
forward and listened attentively. Mrs. 
Loring, after one helpless look at Phil- 
lips, resigned herself to the inevitable, 
feeling that he was weaving a rope for 
her brother-in-law’s neck. 

“Arrests, the departure of prisoners 
into exile, and summary executions 
were a matter of daily routine for sev- 
eral months in Gopertz,” said Phillips 
quietly, “The small game was bagged 
and dealt with out of hand; a squad of 
Cossacks, a convenient wall— bang! 
and the Cossacks galloped off about 
their business, and left the remains of 
another martyr to the cause-to be 
stealthily carried away by his friends. 
The more important prisoners were 
brought to headquarters to be ques- 
tioned, and, although I suspect that 
moral suasion was not the only means 
used in the casemates of the fortress 
to make them tell their secrets, the of- 
ficials seemed to get but little satisfac- 
tion out of them. Retsoff swore when 
I chaffed him about the inability of his 
secret police to get information, but 
one night at dinner he was peculiarly 
good-natured, and asked me to come 
to his office in the evening. ‘I'll show 
you something which will convince you 
that my secret service is good,’ he said, 
as he looked at his watch. ‘I have 
found a Judas Iscariot at last, and my 
men must have bagged the whole lot 
of the highest ones by this time, and 
you will meet an aristocratic lot of 
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prisoners instead of a batch of mou- 
jiks.. I went to the office with him, 
but there was only one prisoner there— 
a young lieutenant of artillery, heavily 
ironed and guarded by a Cossack on 
either side. Retsoff made inquiry about 
the others, and when he heard the re- 
port of his subordinates, his own lan- 
guage was quite inadequate to express 
his feelings, and he used most of the 
strong words in several other tongues 
which he speaks to convey his opinion 
of police stupidity, informers, and 
things in general. As near as | could 
gather from his polyglot cursing, he 
had paid a large twenty-five 
thousand rubles, [ think he said—to 
one of the group to betray his compan- 
ions, and all had escaped but this one 
officer.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Madanx 
Streloff, straightening up in her chair, 
but in a moment she sank back and 
laughed. “I don’t mean to contradict 
you, Mr. Phillips, but the one thing | 
have always admired in those unfortu- 


sum 


nate and misguided plotters, is their 
unswerving and devoted loyalty to each 


other, and I can’t believe that one of 
them could be bought.” 

“7 don’t want to shatter an idol, but 
the proof was convincing to me, Ma- 
dame Streloff, and I certainly did not 
want to believe it,” answered Phillips 
eravely. “Like you, I have always ad 
mired that loyalty of the nihilists, reyo- 
lutionists, or whatever the opposing 
party may be called in Russia.” Ma 
dame Streloff said nothing, and Von 
Ebbstein, who had pricked up his ears 
at the involuntary outburst, maintained 
his quiet scrutiny of her face as Phillips 
continued. 

“Retsoff questioned his one prisoner, 
but obtained no information from him; 
the boy—-for he was little more—refused 
to acknowledge anything that would in- 
criminate himself or any one else. He 
showed no particular emotion until 
Retsoff taunted him with the fact that 
he had been betraved for money, and 
then he contemptuously told Retsoff 
that he lied; a rather risky remark, con- 
sidering that the general has a hot tem- 
per and held the power of life and 


death, but to my surprise he took it 
gocd-naturedly.” Phillips paused for 
a moment, and then looked steadfastly 
at Madame Streloff, as he continued 
earnestly: “I hope’ never again to see 
such an expression on a human face as 
came over that of the boy when Ret- 
soft took a bundle of papers from the 
safe and showed them to him, He ap- 
parently recognized the handwriting at 
the first glance, and he became perfectly 
livid, but not another word could 
threats, promises, or cajolery get out of 
him, and the general ordered him to be 
removed. Retsoff told me afterward 
that his information was correct, but 
that the traitor had evidently weakened, 
or the conspirators were warned by 
somebody and the young officer 
was the only one found at their meet- 
ing-place.” 

Madame Streloff shrugged her shoul- 

when he had finished the story, 
and her husband, after a quick glance 
at her, spoke. 

“A police trick to impress you,” he 
said skeptically. “I have no doubt that 
it was a little comedy arranged by Gen- 
eral Retsoff for your especial benefit. I 
know him, and he does not fail when he 
starts to do a thing. ‘There is ‘honor 
among thieves,’ and I hardly think that 
Retsoff would have betrayed his in- 
formant if the story had been true.” 

“[ shouldn't call it a comedy, exact- 
ly,” replied Phillips grimly. ‘“Crimi- 
nologists tell us that the old saying about 
thieves’ honer is fallacious, but there is 
another one, ‘Dead men tell no tales,’ 
which has not been disproved, and the 
prisoner's knowledge did him _ little 
good. I don't think that I was sup- 
posed to see it, but his body was at the 
foot of the wall in the courtyard when 
I came down the next morning, and it 
showed that the knout had been used 
before his execution.”” Nelly Edwards 
gave a little gasp of horror, but the 
Russians were impassive. 

“T suppose that vou will think us bar- 
barians,” said Streloff apologetically. 
“This all seems very horrible to you- 
and it is—but in a land where the as- 
sassin, the bomb-thrower, and the ¢on- 
spirator are always active, Natalie and 


else, 


ders 
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[ have seen too much of that sort of 
thing to be shocked by a single exam- 
ple.” 

Mrs. Loring, to her great relief, was 
able to lead the conversation into safer 
channels, and to keep it there until the 
ladies retired and the men drifted to 
the smoking-room. Phillips lighted a 
long, black cigar, and stood in front of 
the fireplace chatting with Von Ebb- 
stein about Japan, while the others 
gathered about Littleton, who was ex- 
hibiting the arsenal which he had 
brought to kill big game in the Rockies. 
Suddenly there was a sharp report, the 
cigar which Phillips held between his 
lips disappeared in dust, and a steel 
jacketed bullet buried itself in the oak 
mantel. 

“You damn 
enough to 
don!” 


know 
beg your par- 
exclaimed Bobby Edwards, as 
Streloff let a new model of a repeating 
pistol drop to the floor and gazed at 
it in white-faced amazement. Littleton 
quickly picked it up and threw open 
the magazine, a perplexed expression on 
his face. 

“Really 


fool, don’t 
oh- er I 


you 


extraordinary careless of 
“T don’t see how I hap- 
pened to leave a cartridge in there. 

“Mr. Phillips, you vill haf a fresh 
cigar,” remarked Von Ebbstein, grin- 
ning at him; and Phillips took it, and 
shrugged his shoulders as he accepted 
Streloff’s stammered apology. 


caf? te ale 
me: he Said. 


\ miss is as good as a mile,” he 
said, as he scratched a match. sut, 
[ say, Littleton, these cigars are too 
eood to be destr ve d by trick shooting, 
o put that arsenal away, will you?” 
goot dot I vill 


vou 


“Dose cigars are so 
om, if 


[bbstein to 


shmoke a last von in your r 
object not,” Von 
Phillips, when 
the night. 

He looked at Phillips 
when he had comfortably 
self in front of the fire. 

“You haf nerfs, frent, or 
perhaps none at all,” he said, as he 
turned the cigar between his fingers. 
‘Dot vas a lucky escape; a matter of 
less as de lengt’ of dis cigar. Between 
you. and He made a significant 


said 


the party broke up for 


adiniringly 
seated him- 


Foot m\ 
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gesture with his hands, and Phillips 
smiled. 

“You seem to be in doubt as to my 
future state, baron, but I was ducky. It 
would have been embarrassing to have 
had my brains mussing up the smo- 
king-room, and almost worse for Stre- 
loff than for me. Accidents of that 
kind are always more distressing to the 
person who is responsible for them than 
to the victims.” 

“You are also charitable, my frent, 
but I vill dell you somedings. Dot vas 
an accident, not! I saw dot Russian 
sight dot bistol in de mirror.” 

“T don’t suppose that you 
such a serious assertion 
you were positive of it, baron; but | 
can hardly credit it. I can’t imagine 
why he should wish to kill me.” 

“No, you cannot imagine; bardon 
ime, I speak de English so badly, but | 
belief dot vas de wort you used,” said 
Von Ebbstein, looking at him quizzical- 
ly from under the shaggy eyebrows. 
“Perhaps it vill shtimulate dot imagina- 
tion if I recall von of dose English 
proverbs you used to-night ven you told 
dot interesting liddle romance of refo- 
lution—‘Dead mans dell no dales!’ 

“There is one which fits this particu 
lar case better, my dear baron,” said 

hillips indifferently. “ ‘It’s of no use 

to lock the stable door after the horse 
is stolen.” My story was told before 
that pistol went off.” 

“Not all of it, my frent; you haf not 
told de name of de prisoner, nor de von 
vich vas signed to dose papers dot Ret- 
soff showed to him.” 

“But I told vou that I did not know 
the name of the traitor,” replied 
Phillips, and Von Ebbstein looked at 
him innocently as he rose from his chair. 

“Yes; you did not know—bardon 
again my English, but I belief you 
used de past dot liddle verb. 
I see dot you haf a good lock on your 
door, my frent. Schlafen Sie wohl!” 

Phillips smiled as the door closed be- 
hind the square shoulders of the diplo- 
mat, but he carefully turned the key in 
that lock and examined the cartridges 
in the revolver which he slipped under 
his pillow before he went to bed. 


would 


make unless 


tense of 
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The Streloffs left the following day, 
called away unexpectedly by a telegram 
from New York. Madame Streloff, 
finding Phillips alone in the library 
when she came to replace a book which 
she had taken to her room, immediately 
reverted to the story of the previous 
evening. 

“You know how many of one’s inti- 
mate friends get dragged into these 
wretched conspiracies in Russia,” she 
said. “I dare say that your story was 
true, after all; certainly there can be 
no question about what you saw with 
your own eyes. Can you tell me the 
name of the officer who was captured 
and shot?” 

“Certainly, Madame Streloff, if you 
wish to know, and I sincerely trust that 
1 shall not distress you by mentioning 
the name of any one you knew. It was 
Lieutenant Ivan Trelofsky.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Phillips; my pre- 
sentiment was true, I did know the 
poor boy,” she said quietly. “May I 
ask a favor of you~ that you will not 
tell that story again to amuse a frivo- 
lous woman?” 

“T shall never tell it again to amuse 

*a frivolous woman or to discover a se- 
cret,” he said grimly. “May I ask a 
favor in return, Madame Streloff— will 
you let me know the sequel to it, if 
there ever is one?” 

“T have had proof that this is a small 
world, Mr. Phillips, but it is probable 
that we shall never meet again—but, 
if there is a sequel, you shall know it. 
Good-by.” He bowed low, apparently 
not seeing the half-proffered hand, and 
she walked slowly from the room. 

A month later Phillips dropped in to 
ask Mrs. Loring for a cup of tea in her 
Washington house, and found Von 
Ebbstein already installed before the 
fire in her boudoir. 

“T am glad to see dot vou are vell, 
my frent,” he said, with a twinkle in his 
deep-set eyes. “I drust dot your nerfs 
are still goot.” 

“They had a bit of a shock yester- 
day,” replied Phillips, with a quick 
glance at him. “I don’t know that you 


read the New York papers, but, if you 
do, you may have noticed yesterday 


morning the account of a rather unusu- 
al murder.” 

Mrs. Loring looked at him disapprov- 
ingly. 

“Ralston Phillips, you are degenera- 
ting!” she exclaimed. ‘You have been 
a week in New York, with no end of 
interesting things going on, and the 
first piece of news you bring back is a 
common murder story.” 

“It is hardly that, dear lady,” he an- 
swered apologetically. “Probably it 
will be so regarded in New York, but it 
will have an interest for you, for you 
knew the victim, at least.” 

Von Ebbstein muttered a smothered 
“So!” and Mrs. Loring smiled incredu- 
lously. 

“The head-lines caught my eye at 
breakfast yesterday; the account of a 
man being found dead in an obscure 
slum of the city with a dagger between 
his shoulders, and on his breast a paper, 
with the one word ‘Traitor’ printed on 
it. I can’t tell you why I did it, but 
I went to the morgue to see the body. 
It was Streloff, his beard shaved off, 
dressed as a sailor and looking as if 
he had been having a tough time of it. 
Naturally, I didn’t care to be mixed up 
in it, so I said nothing about my identi- 
fication. When I got baek to the club, 
I found a note enclosing the newspaper- 
clipping which I had read at breakfast. 
It is the sequel to the story which I 
told you in the country.” He handed 
the note, written in a feminine hand on 
fine paper, to Mrs, Loring, and she read 
it aloud: 


You misjudged me, but I shall keep my 
promise. Your story was true. The Judas 
Iscariot was the husband, his one victim the 
brother of the miserable woman whom you 
knew as Natalie Streloff. 


“IT thought that vou would be inter- 
ested in it,” said Phillips, as he threw 
the note and clipping on the fire. “And 
now may I have some tea? I have lit- 
tle time to spare, for I am off to-night 


‘for Santo Domingo.” 
S 


“Tt is bretty near de hurricane season 
in de Vest Indies now,” said Yon Ebb- 
stein, looking at him with twinkling 
eyes as he wished him a safe voyage. 
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T has been said 
that the one-time 
young Mr. Diedrich 
Knickerbockerer, who 
“polked” under the 
watchful eyes of Kor- 
penay, sipped punch at 
the City Hotel, and 
ogled the ladies from his marble door- 
step in the elegant Chambers Street, 
would suddenly lose all his Brummel 
airs if he could be transported back to 
life in the midst of one of our modern 
Gotham “Assemblies.” Allowing for 
the changes in manners and customs 
since the early Victorian days, the great- 
est surprise to him would be the people 
themselves! Instead of finding the chil- 
dren and grandchildren of his friends 
and neighbors, the room would be al- 
most entirely given up to aliens. Names 
that once meant as much to New York 
as the sound of Trinity’s bells are for- 
gotten to-day, and the famous “Upper 
Ten Thousand,” which was the sport of 
the masses, has slunk into the narrow 
past of mediocrity. 

What is termed our representative 
New York society is composed largely 
of persons who have come from the 
North, South, East, and West bearing 
the golden keys of Midas. Mr. Diedrich 
Knickerbocker did not know of them; 
but many of them have never heard of 
Mr. Diedrich Knickerbocker. The be- 
wildered gentleman might haughtily 
finger his quizzing glass without caus- 
ing any one the least uneasiness. It 
takes less than a decade to place the 
wealthy social aspirant on a secure ped- 
estal in the eyes of the public, and once 
there, it is his turn to use the quizzing 


often 





And when his fame grows apace 
with his ambition, he is ofttimes quite 
capable of saying: “Who was Diedrich 
Knickerbocker? I never heard the name 
mentioned by any one in society !”’ 

It is interesting to trace the changes 
in that body since the far-away time 
when Lady Washington held levees on 
the sixth day of every week at 39 
Broadway. ‘That was the period of the 
Marquise de Moustier’s “three hun- 
dred.” Later, one of the Schuyler 
daugthers could find room for only 
“two hundred” in a house on Robinson 
Street. Then came Mrs. Brevoort’s 
“five hundred”; and in the wake of that 
tinseled band sprang up the famous 
“Upper Ten Thousand.” 

How few of the prominent families 
of the past have retained any of their 
former prestige. Some have shreds of 
it, but most of them have taken to the 
back streets. This is as it should be 
in the metropolis of the republic where 
half a century ofttimes sounds the knell 
of the greatest fortune. We want no 
lords but those of finance and 
merce, and yet we hear constantly of 
the American aristocracy—that many 
of the “best people’ were present at 
Mrs. Gotham’s ball; that Mrs. Gotham 
is cutting down her visiting-list and be- 
coming more exclusive. Who are Mrs. 
Gotham’s ‘best’ New Yorkers, and 
why should the lady have claims to ex- 
clusiveness? What keeps the dame 
from speaking to the neighbors whose 
windows face her own? Why must she 
refuse to return the bows of her as- 
piring acquaintance? Is she really an 


glass. 


colil- 


American and all the word stands for, 
or has she become a ridiculous imitation 
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of a foreign noblewoman? Some wag 
has suggested an American Burke; 
and when one realizes what a boon it 
would be to Mrs, Gotham and*her many 
friends and admirers, it seems quite a 
sensible idea. Alas, then, for cherished 
fallacies and august pretensions! We 
could read: 


MARY 
JANE 
GOTHAM 

fown House Fifth Avenue. 

Country —_ Estates Gothamville, 

Long Island, and Gotham’s Tow- 
Newport. 
from 

ho escaped from 
was sent to New 
dentured servant, 
Hudson portrait in 
room, town 
Paris, 1895.) 
Peter Gotham, his son, 1780—The 
famous lottery man was sent to 
the Pagoda for defrauding the 
public. 
Peter Gotham, his grandson, 1810 
Water Street china merchant. 

(ihe Sévres in the blue drawing- 
room in the town house not pur 
chased by him.) 
Peter Gotham, his 
son, 1850—A 
Invested his 
real estate 
Peter Gotham, his great-grandson, 
and Mary Jane Gotham’s father 
A member of the “best” society. 


ers, 
Peter Gotham, 
Newgate, and 
York as an in- 
1725. (The 
the dining 
painted in 


Descended 


house, 


great-grand- 
California miner. 
funds in New York 


MARY 

JANE 

GOTHAM 
Not related to the renowned Mary 
Jane Gotham 
fown House---No. 1000 One 
dred and Forty-fifth Street. 
Country Estates—None given. 
Descended from Jonathan 
tham, secretary of Good 
Anne, who was granted a tract of 
land along Hudson’s River. (His 
portrait, by Hogarth, hangs in the 
London National Portrait Gal- 
lery.) 
Jenathan Gotham, his son 

Endowed the first New 

hospital. 
Jonathan Gotham, his grandson 
(1810)— Gave the city its first pub- 
lic fountains, and introduced a sys- 
tem of drainage. President of the 


Hun- 


Go- 
Queen 


(1780) 
York 


Gotham Bank, and later made gov- 
ernor of the State 

Jonathan Gotham, his great-grand- 
son (1850)- 


Sold all the New York 


real estate and invested it in min- 
ing properties, 

Jonathan Gotham, his great-grand- 
son, and Mary Jane Gotham’s 
father—Tried to discover how to 
live on nothing a year. He was 
not a member of the “best” society. 

These are two of the exposures for 
the American Burke’s Peerage. While 
such a record might not be agreeable to 
Mary Jane Gotham, who is no doubt 
one of the ladies with an overweening 
fondness for class distinctions, it would 
prove a boon to the poor Mary Jane 
Gotham if she still remembers her 
grandfather's and her great-grandfa- 
ther’s services to this country, It would 
point out that she should be entitled to 
consideration for the civic accomplish- 
ments of her forbears, and the knowl- 
edge that the “best”? society must ever 
read of them would make some amends 
for the snubs and insults which are 
bound to fall upon the shabby-genteel 
person. 

We hear a great deal nowadays of 
the old family set, but, according to the 
chroniclers of society, the old family set 
is supposed to consist of a few often- 
repeated names. The public knows the 
names—Livingston, Van _ Rensselaer, 
ete., the early land-owners, but the de- 
scendant of the man who did every- 
thing to give the Erie Canal to New 
York is allowed to die unnoticed, and 
the great-granddaughters of the gen- 
eral who was one of Washington’s 
chief aids in the Revolution, and helped 
him win the freedom of the country, 
live in unmolested obscurity. 

And what a boon an American Burke 
would be to some members of the 
known old families. Take the prolific 
Livingstons, for instance. At the be- 
ginning of the past century there were 


a few hundred of them. Scores of 
Roberts, Gilberts, Johns, and Phil- 
lips; several colonels and _ captains; 


the Tory Livingstons; the Chancellor 
Livingstons, etc. How many of them 
must have married Browns and 
Joneses, and to-day ofttimes rebel at 
the fact that they are not the openly 


recognized cousins of the powerful 
clan. 
In the years of the “Upper Ten 
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Thousand,” society was not broken up 
into a number of petty cliques. Social 
intercourse was less restricted. There 
was more of a feeling of good fellow- 
ship. The denizens of De Pau Row 
were presented to the Pike Street 
dwellers when they chanced to meet in 
a drawing-room. Women were not 
afraid to speak to their less fortunate 
sisters in the full glare of Broadway. 
J\indly impulse ruled, and there was no 
drawing back and considering the effect 
of a gracious act on one’s social posi- 
tion. The English noblewoman may 
receive any person she likes in her 
drawing-room, but the American wom- 
an who desires to walk in the path of 
the “best must always pause 
and consider whether the appearance of 
Mrs. S. or Mrs. J. would damage her 
own standing. The American Burke 
might save her from something worse 
than a Lady Snobbington. All her 
friends would then know if her great- 
grandfather was a governor or a boot- 
black. She could receive them fear- 
lessly, aware that they came because of 
her own powers of attraction. She 
vould be sure of herself, and not afraid 
to be American. 

Furning the pages of “Philip Hone’s 
Diary,” the greater part of which was 
Written on pink note-paper, we come to 
the list of those he and his girls remem 
bered seeing at Mrs. Brevoort’s famous 
ball in the forties. Under February 20, 

few days before the affair, he writes: 


society” 


The fashionable folk are remarkably well 
off just now in the possesaion of an ines 
haustible topic of conversation in Mrs. 
Brevoort’s bal costume, which is to come 
off next Thursday evening. Nothing else is 

ked about, the ladies’ heads are turned 
nearly off their shoulders, the whiskers of 
the dandies assume a more ferocious curl in 
nticipation of the effect they ought to pro 
duce. 

Later, with a glowing account of the 
ball, follow names that do not read like 
the list of one of our modern parties: 
\nderson, Brevoort, Bryan, Boggs, 
rancher, Burns, Barclay, Berry, Cos- 
ter, Cruger, Constant, Dutilh, Derhan, 
Door, Delprat, Delauncey, De Emmett, 
©’Tolle, Elwell, Flemming, Fitch, Fos- 
ter, Graves, Gracie, Haight, Howland, 
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Hills, Hoffman, Hone, Schermerhorn, 
Roy, Meredith, Laight, Graeme, Laurie, 


Langdon, McEvers, Messinger, Otis, 
Ogden, Oakley, Prime, Pembleton, 


Pearson, Scala, Russell, Seaton, Wright, 
White. 

Parties were seldom chronicled in the 
newspapers during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Mr. Diedrich 
Knickerbocker was aghast at the possi- 
bility of his name appearing in print. 
A delightful story is told of an old gen- 
tlewoman who had taken a certain pa- 
per for many years. When the society 
note came in vogue she was among the 
first to rebel at it. One summer morn- 
ing she read with indignation that Miss 
S. would summer at Saratoga; and 
hastily wrote to the editor discontinu- 
ing her subscription to the daring sheet. 

Editors must have had less to do in 
those days, for.this one came to ask 
her the reason for her action. “A lady 
does not care to see her name in print,” 
she assured him, and when he informed 
her that her friends were actually send- 
ing him items about themselves, she is 
said to have fainted. Private journals 
and a few musty letters are the only 
record we have of them. The Sophy 
Sparkles and the belles who followed 
in their wake are buried in oblivion. 
Only their ghostly canvases are left to 
wander down the years, telling us that 
they were sweet and fair. 

Sometimes when we stand on the 
steps of that fine old church, St. John’s 

the St. George’s of New York— we 
can dream of them. Theater Alley and 
the Marine Parade are other places they 
are like to haunt. 

With the dispersal of the “Upper 
Ten Thousand” have gone many quaint 
customs. Girls do not enter their first 
ballroom in leading-strings, which 
were cut away by their fond mamas 
sometimes a bit of ribbon was left for 
a very ardent swain; a gentleman at an 
evening affair no longer asks a lady if 
he may offer her his compliments, and 
together they sip fragrant glasses of 
Madeira. That jewellike wine has 
gone out of fashion, and only at a few 
houses does it retain its partnership with 
sherry. 
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The Pompeys and Caesars of the 
thirties and forties, who held the flint- 
glass decanters, have departed with the 
wine. The dashing Mr. August Bel- 
mont has been credited with reviving 
the fashion of liveried servants in New 
York some time before the Civil War. 
Many of the “Upper Ten Thousand” 
looked upon them as un-.\merican, and 
Nathaniel P. Willis jestingly wrote of 
a plush footman being stoned down 
Broadway. 

A coat of arms on letter-paper would 
have called forth a storm of derisive 
comment. It is only in the last decade 
that they have been widely used in the 
city. Of course many of the Tory fami- 
lies who had remained in the country 
still retained silver marked with their 
escutcheons. But the birth of the re- 
public was supposed to have put an end 
to all such aristocratic indulgences. In 
the American Burke we will record be- 


side the name of Mrs. Gotham—*‘Arms 
used after 1896"; and beside the name 
of the neglected Mrs. Gotham--‘*Arms 


used previous to 1776.” This will give 
the custom its proper valuation, and add 
to the study of heraldry in America. 

The “Upper Ten Thousand” never 
lacked for amusement. Many a de- 
parted Broadway hostelry saw their 
assemblies. The balls were conducted 
with less formality than those of to- 
day. Gray-haired men and women al- 
ways danced in the first quadrille, and 
sometimes throughout the evening, until 
the candles burned low and the musi- 
cians began the last gay old “Sir 
Roger.” Every one invited to a party 
was thought good enough to meet the 
entire list of guests, and the hostess 
was not looked upon as a woman of tact 
and breeding unless the spirit of happi- 
ness filled her rooms. She led the pos- 
sible wallflowers to the arms of the 
merriest blades, and saw that they 
danced each varsouvienne, redowa, and 
mazurka. 

There were waltzes, too, for some of 
the older dowagers to wag their heads 
over—the gliding, sensuous waltzes, 
composed by the second Strauss, did 
not come in until the sixties, but Mr. 
Diedrich Knickerbocker could hop most 








divinely; and, although his grand- 
mother may not have approved of his 
terpsichorean accomplishments, his part- 
ner did, and that was all that was nec- 
essary to his well-being. 

When the revelry ended, the old-time 
hostess came very close to the street 
door to bid her guests good night. 
Sometimes they called farewell from 
the pave, and the night watch heard 
them and laughed. The North River 
world was more like a huge family 
then, and a million leagues away from 
our present Gotham. 

When Mr. Diedrich Knickerbocker 
went to the theater he emulated his 
English cousins, and sought the town’s 
favorite in the green room. There he 
laid a sprig of bays at the feet of the 
son or daughter of Thespis, coupling 
it with an invitation to dinner at the 


Knickerbocker residence. That social 
dictator, Mr. Hone, was often at the 
stage door of the Park; and Fanny 


Kemble has wickedly described in her 
diary the meal she took at his house. 
Men of talent were looked up to, and 
ofttimes loved by the town, and the 
authors of the period were received 
with open arms. Even poor McDonald 
Clarke had his worshipers, and, as for 
Irving, he was a veritable prince of 
New York. Nowadays, the famous 
actor or author is courted by society 
for exhibition purposes, The man of 


genius without public recognition is 
never received. As Mrs. John King 
Van Rensselaer has written: “Midas 


pays for the wares offered to him, but 


does not condescend to associate with 
the creators.”” Genius has no place 
near the “best people.” Mrs. Gotham 


is too busy clinging to the leadership 
that Mr. Gotham’s millions and the 
kindly newspaper men have given her, 
to dare stray from the path the gentle- 
man from Savannah once laid out for 
New York society. 

The “Upper Ten Thousand” may be 
said to have dispersed with the whirl- 
wind of the Civil War. Simple, unpre- 
tentious hospitality became a thing of 
the past. A set of newly rich families 
were arriving in New York, each anx- 
ious to outdo the other in point of lav- 
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ish display. 
sixties 
bered as having introduced wealthy and 
aspiring persons to the notice of the old 


Many of the balls of the 
and seventies will be remem- 


inhabitants. The richest of these were 
culled from the “Upper Ten Thou- 

sand,” and the reign of Midas began, 
At first their sumptuous entertain- 
ments were frowned upon by the con- 
servative element, but gradually they 
took strong hold upon the social world. 
Those uninvited consoled themselves 
by decrying the affairs, and endeavor- 
ing to filch the tinsel crowns from the 
self-elected dictators. Others brought 
the portraits of their Mayflower an- 
multitudinous 


cestors, or some of the 


“Signers” down to the front hall, and 
bade the vulgarians look at them. 
Many retired to genteel obscurity. 

The American Burke will do them all 
a good turn. It cannot bring back the 
days of Mr. Diedrich Knickerbocker, 
but it will at least simplify a complex 
social system. With Midas shown his 
proper place, and false pretensions and 
absurdities exposed, the reign of wit 
and breeding will begin again. Mrs. 
Gotham, her ancestry open to the world, 
may speak to Mrs. Gotham without 
fear; and the latter lady, though laid 
low by poverty, can seek solace in the 
thought that builders of the city are not 
forgotten. 









































THE 


DESERT 


tL ERE, long ago, below a leaden sky, 
ritans and devils strove in leaguer vast. 


Cheir scarped entrenchments riddled, 


ruined lie; 


Mesa on mesa, wave on wave upcast: 
A molten sea of tumult petrified, 
Where giant graves the broken ranks divide. 


Here heaven's siege-guns thunder sullen still. 
The baffled lightnings stab the barren sand. 

Here lurks the rattlesnake and strikes to kill. 
The cactus sentinels an arid land. 

Like tears that women shed in vain in pain 

There falls the broken promise of the rain. 


And here twin threads of steel have traced the trail 
That man must follow on to victory. 

Here must he strive, however nature fail ; 
The mountain’s secret water-springs set free 

Till children smile, whene’er a garden grows, 

To see the desert blossom like the rose. 


Joun Curtis Usxperwoop. 














is no card in the pack 


that carries the en- 
tailed romance of a 
man’s _ visiting - card. 


They exchange cards, 
do the two messieurs, 
and to-morrow, at gray 
dawn, they are spitting each other. And 
in this record is shown how an oblong 
slip of pasteboard, inscribed ‘Doctor 
Keswick,” settled the business of a big 
steeplechase. 

At the very beginning of the happen- 
ings, Banfield Leigh popped into the 
city train at Gravesend. He was irrita- 
ble; a day wasted—that was all. He 
had traveled all the way to Gravesend 
to buy a steeplechaser that should hav 
been pulling a cab about the streets o 
New York. The horse was light o 
bone, top-heavy, evil-tempered—every- 
thing that was bad. No wonder his 
owner wanted to sell him! So, when a 
swarthy little man, carrying a hunting- 
saddle, bumped into the seat beside 
Leigh, and filled the latter’s lap with a 
mass of greasy, muddy pigskin, the lat- 
ter waxed antagonistic. 

In addition to the saddle on his knee, 
the little man had something of dis- 
quietude upon his mind—it made him 
restless; he fairly massaged his neigh- 
bor’s ribs with an elbow; sometimes it 
was the pummel of the saddle, and 
again the stirrup-irons that made vi- 
cious pilgrimages into Leigh’s domain. 

He was also voluble, talkative, ques- 
tioning, familiar—taking no cognizance 
of the barrier that hedges the unac- 
quainted. 

Did Leigh know if they’d get to the 
Forty-second Street depot by seven- 





eh eh O 
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thirty ? 
train for Colton? 
rummaged pockets 
neighbor's care the saddle 
forth a time-table. 

Yes, by Jingo! seven-thirty was the 
last train. Curse the luck! Also his 
boss, Trainer Bill Chester, who was a 
swine! Then he re-searched his pockets, 
exploring the corners of those in his 
trousers with minute care; but what- 
ever it was he looked for, it did not 
abide in the numerous receptacles of his 
clothes. 

With a sigh that carried to Leigh's 
nostrils the trying odor of beer, the lit- 
tle man dragged the saddle from its cus- 
todian’s lap, raking the victim's legs 
with the heavy strap-buckles, and ex- 
claimed despondently: “Well, I’m 
damned !” 

His companion thought encore to this 
observation, 

Then the little man recurred to his 
troubles of the day. He had the time 
of his life delivering the worst mule- 
brained bronco that ever masqueraded 
as a race-horse. Blinkum was a rank 
*un—and Trainer Chester was another. 

Leigh gleaned from the recital that 
Trainer Chester—who was a union of 
Devil and Shylock—had sent Dodson 
(the stranger claimed emphatically that 


Was the seven-thirty the last 
Then the little man 

relegating to his 
and brought 


he was Hank Dodson, the best horse- 
rubber in America, bar none) up from 
Colton with a horse to deliver, and 


barely enough money in his pocket for 
expenses; and the horseman had met 
other horsemen of the days of yore, at 
Gravesend, and now he hadn't a stiver 
in his pocket. He'd miss his train, sure, 
and have to sleep on the curb. 

Beyond doubt, the parchment-faced 
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little man who reeked of the stables was 
an affliction; but, also, he carried the 
badge of freemasonry that exists on the 
turf—he was a companion of thorough- 
breds. So Leigh melted, in commis- 
eration for the stranger’s plight, and 
loaned him five dollars. 

Of course fate had arranged all this 
—it was just the beginning of several 
things tending to an end; but neither 
Leigh nor the garrulous one knew this. 

The money delayed Dodson’s anxiety, 
and Leigh felt that the obtained restful- 
ress Of the journey up Third Avenue 
was worth the price. 

\t Twenty-third Street Dodson asked 
for the time. 


“Seven-thirty! Missed it, by hick- 
ory!” he cried; “but I guess I’m on 


Kasy Street, so it don’t cut much ice 
now. I'll get to Colton early in the 
morning. I got a stiff day ahead for 
to-morrow; got to bring the horses up 
to Morris Park. Say’—he interrupted 
his menologue to ask—‘“‘do you play the 
horses at all, sir~do you ever bet on a 
good thing ?” 

“Not often.” 

“But sometimes. You're 
white, you are; you derricked me out of 
a hole, an’ | ain't takin’ somethin’ for 
nothin’ never no more, see? I'll give 
vou a good thing for Morris Park; you 
can bet your sleeve-links on it, and if 
it don’t win, you just write on your 
cuff that Hank Dodson is a chink. We 
got a horse in our stable named Gun 


you do, 


\letal—write that down, mister, for its 
solid mahogany, Gun Metal. He’s by 
\rtillery, out of Steel Blue, and he’s 


the best 


eves on. 


steeplechaser I ever clapped 
He can just fly his jumps, and 
gallop a mile in one-forty flat. But the 
boss he’s a crook from way-back, an’ 
here’s some hanky-panky on with Gun 
\letal. There’s another duck ; 
horse in the stable named Little Jack. 
This chap keeps it dark about ownin’ 
this horse, but I’m on, They'll 
just about win with the one that gets 


got a 





see? 


‘em the goods. If vou’re out to the 
races, come an’ ask me—I’ll put you 
wise to what’s doin’. Forty-second 
Street ! if got to skip. Don’t forget 


Gun Metal! I'll send this fiver-——— 


But the little man was gone, using the 
saddle as a battering-ram to clear a 
passage to the platform. 

The scrunching thing of velocity that 
whirled Leigh wp-town speedily drew 
him beyond the confines of the momen- 
tary atmosphere that had wedged, like 
a drive of east wind, into his day’s 
chapter. The man who had had the 
time of his life with Blinkum, who had 
an optimistic faith in Gun Metal, ob- 
scured into the mosaic of life’s bric-a- 
brac. Had Leigh known that the chess- 
men were as definitely marshalled as 
though it were a Ruy Lopez, he might 
have called this “move one”; but he 
knew nothing beyond the fact that he 
was probably out a fiver. So he ate 
his dinner, and slept, and _ pottered 
around all the forenoon over the im- 
portant unimportant things, and at one 
o'clock, seated at a little table in the 
Café Martin for a bite of lunch, some 
more Gun Metal obtained. 

Leigh’s table was one of those that 
stand in Indian file facing the long 
leather-backed seat that runs the full 
leneth of the room. At the table on his 
left two men faced each other. Unmis- 
takably one was a horseman; his per- 
sonality was bathed in the consequential 
solemnity of a trainer. Vis-a-vis was 
one whose face, dark-skinned, avarice- 
glazed, hawk-drooped, effected Leigh 
disagreeably. It was a compelling, per- 
suasive face. Now, drawn with the 
intensity of some engrossing thought, 
it was wholly vicious. Its owner leaned 
an elbow on the table, and alternately 


talked and penciled something on a 
card. Once or twice a clear enunciated 
word of little meaning reached to 


Leigh’s ears, piping through the shuff- 
ling clatter of the café. He heard, half- 
clearly, ‘“‘twenfy thousand to split.” That 
was nothing: all the big cafés up and 
down Broadway and Fifth Avenue 
echoed and reechoed to such large sums 
at every lunch-time. But presently a 
name that claimed his interest came 
riding on the back of a carrying jumble 


—"Gun Metal”—and immediately he 
heard a correlative: “It won't hurt 
him.” 


Then practically the curtain dropped. 
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Leigh’s waiter came with resonant 
dishes ; the two men on his left had their 
coffee and cigars, their bill, and were 
gone, 

As Leigh presently reached down 
his hat from a hook’on the wall and 
turned, his waiter tendered daintily, be- 
tween finger and thumb, a card, saying: 
“This is m’sieu’s, 1 think; m’sieu must 
have dropped it.” 

Leigh took the card; it was inscribed: 
“Doctor Louis Keswick.’ He turned it 
over curiously, and on the back he read: 

Gun Metal. 

Cannabis Indica (Gungah), 4 drs. 

Administer as ball mixed with linseed 
meal 

The waiter had gone, and Leigh, puz- 
zling over the curious coincidence of 
Gun Metal's name coming again to his 
attention, put the card in his case. 

Out on Twenty-fifth Street, its in- 
ception outlined in his mind. The 
hawk-faced man who had elbowed the 
table, pencil in hand, had certainly writ- 
ten it—the name, Gun Metal, attested to 
that fact. Leigh drew the card forth 
and studied the prescription. In an ab- 
stract way he knew something of the 
stimulating horse-dope-—cocaine and 
strychnin were the base for these in- 
stigators to exertion. A dope of this 
sort was introduced subcutaneously 
with a little syringe, or put on the 
horse's tongue. [ut the card carried a 
formula for a ball, and the large dose, 
four drams, suggested a_ sedative, a 
brake upon the animal's speed. 

He crossed to the drug-store on the 
corner, and asked the clerk what the 
prescription really meant. 

The druggist looked curiously at the 
questioner and answered: ‘You can’t 
get that put up here without a doc- 
tor’s prescription. If you took that, 
you'd never wake up; it’s a dose for a 
horse!” 

“Tor a 
horse ?” 

The clerk studied closely the quanti- 
ties for a minute and answered: “No, 


Would it kill a 


he yrse ! 


it wouldn’t kill him; but it would make 
him feel pretty dopey.” 

Leigh returned the card to his case, 
and all up Broadway *the curious co 


incidence of Gun Metal’s name coming 
back almost as an echo of Dodson’s tip 
clung to him. Perhaps the racy-look- 
ing man was Chester, the trainer; and 
very likely Doctor Keswick was the 
man who had the other horse, Little 
Jack, in Chester’s stable. However, 
even now, Gun Metal, his possibilities 
and his troubles were but a nebulous 
something far out on the horizon of 
Leigh's orbit. He had worries of his 
own without interesting himself in 
something that was distinctly not | 
business. It required a little force of 
will tc oust the matter from his mind, 
however. 

Perhaps if fate had not presented 
Leigh with a desire for the theater that 
evening, Gun Metal and the vicissitudes 
of his career might have troubled him 
no more. 

We eat, sleep, and out of ourselves 
perform little acts, and all the time the 
other thing that has no name puts our 
hand and our mind to that which is, or 
is to be. So Leigh, with the entangle- 
ment of this Jt enmeshing him, looked 
up from his seat in the stalls and saw 
Kathleen Braund in an upper box. Up 
to that time the play had been of fair 
interest; but now—well, at the end of 
the first act Leigh, capturing an usher, 
sent a card to Nathleen’s box, and 
presently, trailing the messenger, was 
on his way td present himself in an- 
swer to the lady’s command. 

As his guide drew aside the curtain 
and Leigh entered, he noticed with 
some surprise that Kathleen was alone. 
This was curious. She appeared not to 
have heard his entrance. Her head 
drooped low, cradled in the palm of her 
hand, the arm resting on the box-rail. 

Leigh coughed announcingly. With- 
out turning her head, Kathleen said, a 
shade of impatience in her tones: “Oh, 
I know vou're there! Draw up a chair 
and keep quiet. I am interested in this 
aria from J] Troz that cornetist 
interests me more to-night than troubles 
over race-horses. Why did you bring 
worries to the theater--one comes here 
to shut out the disagreeable old world 
with its disappointments—why did you 
come, anyway?” 


11S 


atore;: 
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Inconsistently enough, the lady had 
talked herself out of interest in the aria, 
and now turned a petulant face toward 
her visitor. 

leigh was transfixed by astonish- 
ment. The voice was not Kathleen’s, 
and now the face was one he had never 
before seen. 

“I’m— afraid - there’s some mistake.”’ 
he stammered apologetically. “I—] 
where is Miss Braund ?” 

It was the lady’s turn to open her 
bright eves wide in astonishment. They 
sought to penetrate the shadowed in- 
1 of the box that half-hid the em- 
bodiment of this unfamiliar man’s voice. 
In her new interest she quite discarded 
the aria, and, rising, took a step toward 
the intruder. 

“T don’t know you, sir --you sent me 
this card?” She held the pasteboard in 
her small, gloved fingers. 

*“Ves— I-- I sent it to Miss Braund.” 

“And what has Miss Braund to do 
with my horse, Gun Metal, please?” 

Gun Metal! that,infernal name again. 
\nd the bewildering entanglement of it 

Wt 





Leigh stared idiotically. 

“And how came _ you _ to 
Doctor Keswick’s card—you’re 
Doctor Keswick?” 


send 
not 


“Doctor Keswick’s card?” 

“Yes. And what is this medicine 
thing—is Gun Metal ill? What is it all 
about, anyway ?” 


\ ray of light darted in upon the 
clouded consciousness of the bewildered 
voung man; he had sent the card he 
had picked up in the Café Martin; also 
the usher had brought it to the wrong 
box. He must give the explanation the 
lady was waiting for. 

First, partly sparring for a minute’s 
thought, he said: “Won’t you please 
be seated, madam?” 

He drew a chair for the lady. Stand- 
ing in front of her, he continued: “It’s 
all very extraordinary: I assure you I’m 
a victim of circumstances. I never 
heard of Gun Metal before yesterday, 
but since then nothing else is allowed 
to occupy my mind.” 

“But how did you have Doctor Kes- 
vick’s card?” the lady interrupted. 


“And 
mean?” 

“T could explain that 

“Please do, then.” 

“But I’m terribly in the dark. Is 
Doctor Keswick—he might be your hus- 
band, for all I know.” 

“He’s not—I'm Mrs. Van Zandt.” 

Leigh bowed. 

“Doctor IWNeswick 
friend.” 

“He may be.” 
matical 
ment. 

“Well, an explanation is certainly 
due you, madam; I will tell you just 
how I became possessed of that card, 
and how it passed into your posses- 
s10n., 

Then Leigh related concisely what 
had occurred, not omitting Dodson’s 
grateful offer of a tip. He felt that 
Mrs. Van Zandt was freely entitled to 
the knowledge that had come so casu- 
ally his way; he was betraying no one’s 
confidence. 

When he had finished, Irs. 
Zandt asked: “And what does 
medicine thing on the card mean?” 

“\ druggist informs me _ that it 
would have a stupefying effect upon a 
horse; and I fancy that, if given on the 
morning of a race, he would either be 
unable to start, or run very sluggishly 
indeed.” 

“It’s simply extraordinary—don't you 
think so, Mr. ” There was a query 
in the lady’s tone. 

“Leigh is my name.” 


what does the writing on it 


may be your 


There was an enig- 
inflection in the lady’s com- 


Van 
this 


“Oh! it is-- you are Mr. Banfield 
Leigh? Now I know; I thought your 
face was strangely familiar; I’ve seen 


you ride in a steeplechase. And Miss 
Braund is a friend of mine. She’s en- 
thusiastic over your riding. You can 
do me the greatest favor on earth; I’m 
going to start Gun Metal in the Union 
Steeplechase, and won't you ride him 
for me? My trainer has a jockey, but 
I think he’s not honest.” 

“T’ll ride the horse for you, Mrs. Van 
Zandt. It seems as though chance had 
been arranging it all.” 

“Thank vou. Now I shall win the 
Union; and I have reasons for being 
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very anxious to win it. I can't tell you 
just what they are, but they are real 
reasons. I'll take Gun Metal away 
from that trainer -I’ll report him to the 
stewards— the villain! Ill have him 
arrested; wretch, to poison a horse!” 
Mrs. Van Zandt was working herself 
into a temper: her large dark eyes 
flashed, and- she was crushing her fan 
with angry fingers. 

“I shouldn’t do all that—in fact, I 
shouldn’t do anything, if I were you,” 
Leigh advised quietly. “Is Doctor Kes- 
wick a friend of " 

“He's a friend of my husband’s.” 

“Well, you see you have nothing very 
definite ; it might make trouble; and you 
can’t very well take the horse away 
from the trainer on the eve of a race 
not on suspicion. You couldn’t state 
any case they couldn't explain away; 
they would say the horse had fever, and 
this was to be given him, perhaps to- 
day, to quiet his nerves.” 

“What am I to do then?” 

“You can trust the man, Dodson, who 
looks after Gun Metal; and, if you like, 
I'll see hin quietly, and tell him to 
watch the horse. And he can be told 
that if the trainer acts too suspiciously 

insists on anything crooked, that he is 
to make a stand, tell Chester plainly 
what he knows, and that he'll get into 
trouble. That'll stop it. Dodson is as 
sharp as a ferret—he’ll know if there’s 
anything really wrong.” 

“T think you are right,” Mrs. Van 
Zandt concurred; “I'll leave it to you. 
Here is my address—if you wish to 
see me about anything. And here is 
the card about the medicine — you might 

-need it. But I shall look for you 
Saturday in the paddock, prepared to 
ride Gun Metal. I'll go out to the 
stables early Saturday morning myself, 
and Ill speak to Dodson, telling him 
that he’ll be well rewarded for watch- 
ing the horse. You’re sure I can de- 


pend upon him?” 

“Yes; he is not friendly to the train- 
er—he thinks Chester is crooked, and 
he’s clever enough to outwit him, I 
know.” 

“Well, I fancy fate put this matter in 
I hope there’s 


your hands, Mr. Leigh. 


nothing wrong; but now that we’re on 
the alert, I think it will be all right. 
You spoke of Miss Braund; she’s in 
the next box. I think you had better 
go to her. I happen to know that you 
will be welcome. I am waiting for my 
husband. I expect him-every minute 
he was detained. Gun Metal carries 
one hundred and sixty in the Union; 
you had better know the weight, so that 
you can starve a little. I should think 
it would bother you to ride at that 
weight. Good-by, and thank you.” 

Leigh found Kathleen this time; but 
he said nothing about his extraordinary 
adventure simplv told her that he was 
going to ride for Mrs. Van Zandt. 

The next morning, Friday, he went 
out to Morris Park, crossed over to the 
stabling on the far side of the course, 
and presently discovered the little man 
who had massaged his ribs with the 
saddle the day they journeyed together 
from Gravesend. He explained the sit- 
uation to Dodson, promising him a 
handsome reward for his trouble if he 
succeeded in getting ‘the horse to the 
post in good condition. 

“IT guess I don’t need any price for 
stopping that crook,” Dodson answered ; 
“he’s a tough! I owe him something 
myself. He won’t get at Gun Metal 
while I’m in charge of the horse. You 
just leave it to me. I knowed he didn’t 
mean winnin’ with Gun Metal—not this 
race; I happened to overhear somethin’ 
between him an’ that gentleman crook 
who owns Little Jack. I don’t know 
what the game is, for Little Jack ain’t 
starting in the Union I guess they 
want to get Gun Metal well beat, an’ 
make a killin’ on him when he starts 
next time in easy company.” 

Saturday morning Leigh repeated his 
visit. As he sauntered carelessly past 
No. 6 stabling, he saw Dodson standing 
by the open door of Gun Metal’s stall. 
Leigh continued on, and turned the 
corner of the stable. There he waited. 
In a very few minutes he was joined 
by Dodson. 

“Little Jack is carded to start in the 
Steeplechase to-day,” Leigh _ said. 
“What do you make of that?” 

Dodson grinned. “I knew this morn- 
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in’ that Little Jack was goin’ in the 
Union. I was ordered to give him just 
a little pipe-opener, and his hay was cut 
out last night. But that don’t make no 
diffrence. Gee! but they'll be mad. 
There was somethin’ doin’ this morn- 
in’ bright an’ early, I can tell you. You 
see, sir, I slept in Gun Metal’s box last 
night, an’ about twelve o’clock I gets 
walking in me sleep I’m subject to 
that, sir--I gets up, an’ I guess I must 
have swapped hosses, puttin’ Gun Metal 
out. of No. 9, in Little Jack’s stall, 
that’s No. 8, an’ Little Jack in Gun 
Metal’s stall. They look a heap alike 
in the day, let alone in the night. Then 
[ guess I must have fell asleep with 
Gun Metal in No. 8. About four 
o'clock in the mornin’ somebody woke 
me, makin’ a noise openin’ the door of 
the box in which I had put Little Jack. 
[ reckon the nigger had the boss’ key, 
for the boxes was locked up, and I had 
the stable key. Just about daylight I 
swaps the hosses back ag’in; an’, say! 
if Little Jack ain’t dopey this mornin’ 
call me a Dutchman.” 

“What did you do that for?” 

“Well, I didn’t want to have no row 
with the boss; an’ I wasn’t supposed to 
be sleeping in Gun Metal's stall 
I didn’t know Little Jack was going to 
start to-day, an’ I figured that they 
meant to give Gun Metal the dope in 
the night, close to mornin’, to see how 
it would act. I’m goin’ to skip back to 
the stall now; I don’t believe the boss 
has caught on yet that he’s give the 
wrong horse a sleepin’ draft. I'll stay 
by Gun Metal, an’ if they try any more 
hanky-panky Ill jus’ call ‘em down 
good an’ hard. You can gamble on 
eettin’ the old horse in the paddock 
sound as a bell. You jus’ weigh out 
an’ leave the rest of it to me.” 

When Leigh went to the paddock 
that afternoon to weigh out for the 
race, he met Mrs. Van Zandt. She 
was waiting for him, evidently. ‘What 
is this about last night?’ she asked. 
“That man Dodson says there was 
something unusual, but says I’m to ask 
He says Gun Metal is all right 
is he?” 

They walked over to where Dodson 


see? 


Vou. 


was stripping the horse of his clothing 
under a tree, Leigh saying, as they 
walked: “I'll tell you about it after 
the race —it would ofly worry you, and 
Dodson kept the horse free from harm. 
Look at his eye,” he continued, as they 


stood beside Gun Metal; “he is as 
healthy as a babe--he’s as cool and 
bright.” 


“I’m glad of that—so glad; I’ve had 
a little trouble on my mind that win- 
ning this race will put right. I told 
the trainer yesterday that you were to 
ride Gun Metal-- there he is, standing 
by the office, and you can get my colors 
from him—~-it’s time for you to get 
ready.” 

As Leigh moved away, Dodson fol 
lowel. His mummy face was drawn 
into wrinkled lines of gravity, as he 
said: “.\ dreadful thing has happened, 
sir; Little Jack’s sick, an’ they got to 
scratch him. That swine, Chester, is 
swearin’ that somebody got at his hoss. 
Say, takin’ a chance! An’ he 
knocked hell’s delight outen the nigger 
as give Little Jack the ball. He thinks 
the nigger made a mistake an’ got into 
the wrong box; the nigger thinks so, 
that’s the best of it. But Gun 
Metal’s all right; he’s as bright’s a pea 

there won't nothin’ beat him to-day ; 
he’s fit to run the race of his life.” 

Leigh went up to the trainer and 
asked: “Where are the colors for Gun 
Metal, Mr. Chester ?” 

The trainer looked sullenly at him 
from under shaggy eyebrows, and, 
pointing to a little red-faced man who 
leaned against the wall of the build- 
ing, said: “There’s Gun Metal's col- 
ors, that blue jacket. And that’s the 
boy that’s goin’ to ride the horse. Pat 
Clancey is carded for this race, so you 
needn't bother about the colors.” 

Leigh was dumfounded. But in an 
instant the thought came to him that 
this was another trick in the game the 
trainer was playing. 

“Did Mrs. Van Zandt instruct you to 
put Clancey on Gun Metal?” he asked, 
in a dry voice. 

“That’s my business—it’s all my busi- 
ness; when I run a stable, I run it 
I’m see? Clancey’s the stable 


he’s 


too, 


boss, 
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jock; Little Jack's scratched, an’ my 
boy's got first call for the mount; he’s 
carded to ride the horse, see? So you'd 
better trot back to the stand, like a good 
little man, and watch the race. That’s 
the place for amateur jocks—I ain't 
got no use for gentlemen riders; pro- 
fessionals are crooked enough, but when 
swells are up the books don't bet, 
see ?”” 

“T've just come from Mrs. Van Zandt 

she expects me to ride Gun Metal, 
and I’m going to do so,” Leigh an- 
swered, in a determined tone. 

“Oh, vou are. eh? See here, young 
man, if vou make any fuss, interfering 
with me in my business, I'll have Pink- 
erton’s men put you on the outside, see? 


I've arranged the jockey for every 
horse I ever trained. Now, that set- 
tles it~ clear out!” 

“Well, Mr. Chester, I see nothing 


will do you but a bit of pressure. You 
and your precious associates in villainy 
drugged Little Jack, thinking that you 
were getting at Gun Metal, and now 
you want to ride a jockey who will 
take orders from vou. And 9 

Leigh was interrupted by an oath. 
The trainer’s face had gone greenish- 
white at first, now it was red with rage. 

“I'll make vou prove that!” he splut- 
tered. 

“T shouldn't, if I were you 
be foolish, also easy.” 

Leigh drew from his vest pocket his 
card-case, and, with provoking delib- 
eration, extracted a card. “You have 
seen this before, I fancy, Mr. Chester,” 
he said. “It’s Doctor Keswick’s for- 
mula for dulling a horse’s ambition; the 
doctor wrote it in the Café Martin.” 

Leigh proceeded to read the prescrip- 
tion, in a quiet, drawling voice; then he 
put it back in his pocket, Chester 
watching this performance with blink- 
ing eyes. 

“Now, Mr. Chester,” Leigh contin- 
ued, “get that blue jacket off your man. 
I'll weigh about one hundred and fifty- 
five in the silks—Gun Metal carries one 


it would 


hundred and sixty, so I'll trouble you 
for a five-pound saddle.” 

“I’m damned if I'll set Pat down 
for any ? 


“Stop that!” commanded Leigh. 
“Do as I say, or I'll have the stewards 
intervene, and you'll go over the road. 
Speak to the proper official and get 
permission to make the change in 
riders; tell him your jockey can’t make 
the weight, or is sick, or means to pull 
the horse--anything you like. You 
plaved a crooked game and you've lost, 
that’s all there is to it.” 

The trainer turned sullenly away and 
spoke to Clancey. 

The jockey went into the dressing- 
room, stripped the colors off, and threw 
them angrily on a chair. Leigh put 
them on; then, with the saddle on his 
arm, made the weight. He watched 
closely the saddling of Gun Metal. A 
slack girth might yet throw the game 
Chester's way. 

The trainer saw the steel-gray eye of 
Leigh upon him as he cinched the sad- 
dle-girth, and cursed under his breath. 

But now the call to mount horses 
sounded through the paddock, and 
Leigh swung to the back of the big bay. 

“Good luck!” Mrs. Van Zandt cried, 
as Leigh turned his horse into line and 
passed to the course, 

Somehow, beyond the paddock gate, 
Leigh felt the thrill of optimistic ex- 
hilaration; something in the strong, 
powerful stride of the horse as he 
cantered down to the post told the 
rider that Dodson’s faith was well 
placed. 

At the start there was a wheeling 
scurry of thoroughbreds, like a troop of 
awkward cavalry; a mad scramble; the 
cutting of big saucer hoofs in the turf; 
the crackling of crisp silk; the roar of 
the wind in Leigh’s ears, and the joy of 
the gallop in his heart. And on the 
lawn the horse’s owner, sitting with 
Kathleen Braund, saw Gun Metal taken 
back in his field to trail at the heels of 
the other gallopers urged to unwise 
haste by riders who saw only the win- 
ning-post. Up the first round they 
thundered, the big bay lifting at his 
jumps as though his feet were winged. 
And the horse himself, tugging gently 
at the bit, seemingly called back over 
the leathern reins: “Faster, faster, 
faster!” 
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But when a soft voice came to him 
coaxingly: ‘Steady, boy, steady!” and 
a hand, gentle as a woman’s, just lifted 
at the bit set against his teeth, and he 
felt the pressure of knees against his 
shoulder-blades,- he lapsed into confi- 
dence, and galloped free of rebellion. 

Ears pricked, tail straight out, and 
big, bright eyes wide open in delight, 
Gun Metal watched in, content the five 
of his kind in front, taking the mud 
wall, the post and rails, the water-jump 
without fault, and with the springing 
swoop of a deer. Down the back 
stretch, first Gray Bird, and then Red 
Man are passed. Stronger and strong- 
er and more eager they race; out in 
front, beating the troubled earth with 
iron hoofs, are King Cole and Rollo. 
Their riders are driving; the horses, 
warm to the strife, stretch their necks, 
flatten to the ground, and now at the 
huge wall together they gather their 
loins for the lift. 

The soft earth gives from under the 
*push of Rollo’s hoofs; he sways, he 
strikes—down, his neck drawn to an 
arch, he goes, and King Cole, half a 
length behind, crashes into the gray. 
Right across the jump, close to the 
wall, is a mass of crumpled life, horse 
and man, 


Too late for Gun Metal to check; too 
late for Leigh to pull to the right or to 
the left, or to falter. He sees but one 
thing—to act. He draws his whip. 
Like a vise his long legs cleave to the 
girth; he calls on the bay, he crouches 
to the wither to take the weight off the 
straining loins. One cut of the whip, 
and Gun Metal, answering bravely, lifts 
high and long and broad, and clears 
mud wall and fallen horse, staggers 
from the impact, gathers himself, and 
again he is galloping, now in the lead. 

The stand that had held its breath, 
cheered with relief. Somebody cried: 
“What a jockey! Heavens! that ts a 
horse!” 

Two women that had sat white-faced 
felt the hot blood pump back from their 
hearts and rouge-pale cheeks. 
gave a great sob of relief; and after a 
long pause the other said: ‘‘Kathie, 
your friend Leigh is magnificent. Do 
you love him, girl? I should, if I 
weren't married.” 

“Your horse is winning, Bertha; 
you'll be able to settle that trouble of 
Frank’s now. I fancy Leigh didn’t 
know how much the winning of this 
race meant to your brother. There 
he’s won! There! don’t kiss me, you 
little goose; I didn’t ride the horse!” 


One 
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AGE 


HERE was a dream so dear 
I hid it in my heart, 
Lest any alien fear 
Should lure it to depart; 
Yet though I tended there, 
Live as a sacred flame, 
Its beauty sweet and rare, 
I have forgot its name. 


There was a grief so great 


It covered night and day; 
Where only shadows wait 

It bore my dream away ; 
Yet though for toil and tears 

My joy was held in fief, 
In vain I search the years 

I cannot find my grief. 


CHARLOTTE BECKER. 
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HE change had taken 
place, according to lit- 
tle Hester’s acute re- 
membrance, at a time 
of much trouble and 
many tears. 

There had been some 
one called Brother. 

‘Lheoretically, the brother had been 
Hester’s ; but in reality he had belonged, 

body «nd soul, to father. The two had 

been inseparable. Then Brother dis- 
appeared. No one had ever seen him 
again. Apparently, no one knew where 
he had gone to, either, for they all were 
most particular to tell Hester that he 
was not under the mound where they 
put the flowers every Sunday. 

To the strange loss, Hester 

idly accustomed herself. So far, the 

history of her whole young’ life had 

been of beautiful things which came but 
for a short time and went forever. It 
is at once the charm and the sadness 
of babyhood that all time is now—yes- 
terday is but a blank forgetting, and 
to-morrow is non-existent, inconceiva- 
ble. The sorrow that she felt, and it 
was heavy, was not for the far-off loss 
of a brother, but for the ever-present 
of a father. This silent, dreary 
man with the stern mouth and the ach- 
ing, asking eyes, was not the father 
that was rightly He had been 
but another boy; a big one, to be sure, 
but nothing but a fun-loving, noisy, 
laughing boy, for all his size. True, 

Hester had never been an active partic- 

ipant in the good times; for father had 

belonged to Brother as exclusively as 





had rap- 


loss 


hers. 


WHEN SHE“WAS 
AN ONLY BOY 
By Marion fill 























Brother had father; no 


belonged to 
third person had ever come in between 
them; but still the merry comradeship 
had been very pleasant to witness, even 
from the outside, and had made life a 


continual holiday. _Now—Hester shiv- 
ered with speechless dread at a situa- 
tion for which she had no name. She 
had overheard some men say that her 
father would “lose his mind” if he could 
not get over his grief. She did not 
quite know what this new calamity was, 
but she felt confident it was something 
to be avoided if possible. 

She intuitively divined, too, that cer- 
tain lonely walks he constantly took 
were none too beneficial for his moody 
state, and she had repeatedly offered her 
companionship, only to have it refused. 
One day she bethought herself of th« 
brilliant expedient of following him 
without asking. 

So small was the village that follow- 
ing was no hard matter. All the lanes 
led into the main road, and the main 
road led past the graveyard. For she 
had known just where she would find 
him.. Laggingly, her weary, chubby 
legs tracked him to the mound where 
Brother— was not. She came unheard, 
and stood afraid, not daring by speech 
to intrude upon the awful sorrow which 
stared from her father’s ashen face. He 
was seated on the ground. From time 
to time he methodically arranged things, 
pulling a twig here, or patting a root 
there; then, all of a sudden, he fell 


face downward on the mound, clutch- 
ing at the grass and calling aloud, in a 
strangled way: 
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“Oh, my boy, my boy!” 

Instantly, down beside him plumped 
Hester, tugging at him with powerless, 
baby hands. Her face was white with 
fear. 

“Get up. 
breathlessly. 

At her touch, he started and strug- 
gled to master himself. Momentarily 
he gave way again and put his head 
down upon Hester’s tiny round shoul- 
der, gasping brokenly : 

“That's right, vou're my only boy 
now, baby. You're the old man’s only, 
only boy.” 

“Yes,” said Hester. “Yes; I prom- 
ise.” From a tiny pocket in her brief 
skirt she dragged a toy handkerchief 
and pressed it gently against his eyes. 
Ile kissed her hand as it passed his lips, 
but, nevertheless, pushed it wearily 
away from him. He was preparing to 
sink again into forgetfulness, when 
Hester said cleverly: 

“I’m tired. Carry me home.” 

So he picked her up in his arms and 
carried her. She had leisure to think 
over two things, and both of them were 
distressing: in the first place, her father 
was the Old Man: and, in the second 
place, she was an Only Boy. 

All along she had keenly joyed in 
her father’s youth, and had felt desper- 
ately sorry for little girls who had fa 
thers that looked like grandpas. And 
now- he himself had it—he was 
the Old Man. But the other was even 
worse -to be an Only Boy. Hester 
was a woman from the top of her curly 
head to the tip of her slippered toes. 
Her treasures were flowers, kittens, 
dolls, baby chickens, and tiny dishes; 
her kingdom was the home _ hearth. 
Would she have to repudiate all sweet, 
cuddling things and take up with such 
hard comforts as tops, marbles, and 
kites? Would she have to desert the 
peaceful safety of the house for the dog- 
ridden, bull-menaced, snake-infested 
dangers of the highway? 

Not that she wavered or regretted. 
Detestable as were the possibilities of 
her new condition, she was ready for 
them. Anything, anything to bring 
back the smile to the Old Man’s eyes, 


I'll be your boy,” she said 


said 
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the laughter to his lips! Surely, he 
would begin to be happy again, now that 
he had an Only Boy. 

But as the days wore on, Hester 
could see no change in him. ‘Yes, one 

he now suffered her companionship. 
He paid scant attention to her, but at 
least he did not send her away. Tire- 
lessly she trotted beside him, not re- 
senting his silence and distraction, and 
ever casting him timorous glances in the 
hope that she might in time discover 
upon his face the radiance that was its 
due. But it seemed turned to stone. 
Evidently she was not coming up to the 
requirements of an Only Boy. So she 
sought his assistance. 

“What do boys do that girls don’t?” 
was the vague form of an inquiry she 
pressed upon him. 

He took the question to be not per- 
sonal but ethnological. 


“Throw stones, I guess,” he said 
casually. “Girls can’t throw.” 

Here was something definite, and 
Hester acted accordingly. Early and 


late she practised the art of throwing 
stones till she acquired proficiency. 
Then she began to look for results. 
But aim straight as she might, and hit 
as true, the hopeless blankness never 
lifted from the Old Man’s adored young 
face. 

Then Hester looked at the situation 
despairingly but courageously, and ad- 
mitted to herself that to make an ac- 
ceptable Only Boy she would have to 
go to some frightful lengths. She 
would study the animal in his lair. 

With this purpose in view, she one 
day forsook the rose-hedged limits of 
her own lane and wandered down the 
road to the store. In its vicinity, as 
she expected, there were agreeable lots 
She mentally singled out a 
group of three who were playing mar- 
For awhile she watched them 
thoughtfully from afar. Then she drew 
near and said briefly: 

“I’m going to play.” 

“Go on!” cried one of the lads, mean- 
ing exactly the opposite. He never 
even looked up, and the click of the 
marbles went steadily along. 

The Only Boy put her small foot de- 


of boy Ss. 


bles. 
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terminedly upon a beautifully clustered 
bunch, thereby spoiling the whole 
scheme of things. This, at any rate, 
gained her the dubious tribute of at- 
tention. 

“You quit that!” yelled the boys, in 
unison. 

“I'm going to play,” repeated the 
Only Boy stoically. 

“Oh, chase yourself! cried a lad; 
and, while not approving the sentiment, 
Hester was thankful for the educational 
expression, which she gratefully appro- 
priated. 

“Chase yourself yourself,” she re 
marked clinchingly. “I’m going to 
play.” 

One of the boys, without in the least 
intending to let fly, for chivalry for 
bade, here pictorially threatened her 
with a stone. 

It failed to intimidate. It merely 
furnished her with a new idea. Retir- 
ing to a projective distance, she picked 
up a rock and drove it unerringly into 
the threatener’s hat, quite removing it. 

“Will you let me play?” she asked. 

Receiving no better permission than 
a glare of astonishment, she pelted an- 
other lad, landing him a stinging one 
on the knuckles. 

“Will you let me play?” 

She hardly expected him to answer, 
his mouth was full of hand. There re 
mained but the third lad to convince, 
and the Only Boy chipped him in the 
ear. 

“Will you let me play?” 
sisted. 

With one accord, her wounded ad- 
versaries burst into tolerant laughter. 
she can throw, anyhow,” said 


she per- 


“Gee! 
one. 

“Let the kid in for a game; 
hurt us none,” cried the second. 

“Here, sis, I'll stake you,” cried the 
third, tossing her three crystals; “come 
on in.” 

Wallowing bravely in the hated dust, 
the Only Boy received a good coaching 
in the mystery of the spheres. That she 
ended with a handful of earnings was 


it won't 


due less, it must be confessed, to her 
skill than to the intemperate courtesy 
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of the American boy—when he feels in- 
clined that way. 

Rocking her multicolored prizes in 
her two begrimed palms, Hester wended 
her slow way home. She was anxious 
to get there, and yet she dreaded it, for 
she knew that her father would be re- 
turned from his business and would be 
again at his fatal moping. Her wary 
knowledge of his habits made her search 
for him in the library. 

Yes, there he was in the old place— 
seated witlessly beside the upon 
which was Brother's picture, his idle 
hands tapping the cover of an unopened 
book, his strained eyes fixed on lonely 
vacancy. 


desk 


Hester coughed raucously. Then he 
looked at her. She immediately flipped 
some marbles in his astonished direc- 
tion, which he caught mechanically. 

“Here, Old Man, I'll stake you,” said 
the Only She dropped to the 
floor, assumed a businesslike attitude, 
and beckoned imperatively. “Come on 
in.” 

At last she was on the right track! 
Flinging back his head in the old, boy- 
ish way, her father suddenly laughed. 
It was joyous and irrepressible, even if 
it did last only next to no time. The 
sweet, rare sound tingled through Hes- 
ter’s heart, making it beat with a fright- 
ened flutter. But she showed no senti- 
ment. She merely braced her pudgy 
thumb in the carpet, scrawled a circle 
with her fingers, and remarked: 

“Chase yourself, and knuckle down.” 

With a murmur of “poor lonely 
baby,” which to Hester bore not at all 
upon the situation, the Old Man 
dropped to the floor and ‘‘came on in.” 

To whom, in all the world, did 
“lonely” apply? How could any one 
be lonely when all outdoors was a- 
beckon with society—and society of the 
right sort? Why, at that very moment, 
Hester herself was fairly aching to go 


Boy. 


out among her daisy children in the 
meadow lot —long-stemmed, giddy, 


bobbing creatures, always whispering 
and giggling and nodding at one an- 
other. They were very gossips of flow- 
ers, full to the brim with tales; right 
good company, once one became accus- 
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tomed to their rather commonplace 
limitations. Of a choicer sort were the 
quiet clovers. They had a most piquant 
reserve, and over them constantly shim- 
mered a drove of tiny white and yellow 
butterflies—not the big, wicked-looking 
kind, with bad faces and prongs, like 
aerial grasshoppers, but tiny, tiny, tiny 
butterflies, as innocent as petals blown 
from a primrose. And all the apple- 
trees had baby apples on them. And 
there was a nest in the honeysuckle. 
And kittens in a barrel in the wood- 
shed. Lonely! What business had 
people to be lonely in such a teeming 
world? 

Hester resolutely forced these wait- 
ing allurements out of her mind and 
resigned herself to barren marbles. 
Several times during the game did the 
Old Man’s laugh ring out, and always 
at some uncouth utterance which Hes- 
ter parroted from her vivid remem- 
brance of her recent companions down 
by the store. She anxiously and thank- 
fully took silent note of each success, 
and pledged herself to garner a choice 
new stock of expletives. 

Truly, being an Only Boy meant 
plenty of hard work and no fun. A 
very tasteless occupation, for instance, 
this banging about of marbles. She 
was glad when the game came to its 
mysterious finish. 

“Who won, Old 
tioned dubiously. 

“Why, you, to be sure,” he replied, 
gathering the marbles and stowing 
them variously away upon her person. 
“You ought to have trouser pockets. 
Where else is a fellow to put things >” 

“Ought 1?” asked Hester, paling. 

“Indeed you ought.” 

“Have you lost your 
Man?” 

At this, the Old Man quite gave one 
of his former joyous whoops of amuse- 


Man?” she ques- 


mind, Old 


ment. But Hester was anything but 
joking. To help preserve the Old 
Man’s mind, she had just tired her 


back, grimed her hands, and scratched 
her knees, and she naturally wanted to 
know whether her suffering had availed 
much. 

“Have you?” she insisted. 
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“Why, no; I think not,” he replied, 
very seriously, in spite of a pleasant 
light which danced in his eyes. 

“Where is it?’ persisted Hester. 

“Where is what?” 

“Your mind.” 

“Right in here,” he said, tapping his 
forehead. 


“Inside your head ?” 

ven 

Sony’ 

Hester took comfort. A head 


seemed a safe place. She went thought- 
fully away, looking back once to note 
gladly that the smile still lingered on 
his dear face, and that his glance had 
not drearily died, but was brightly fol 
lowing her. The sight of so much suc 
cess made her heart surge victoriously, 
and gave her courage for the imminent 
martyrdom of trousers. 

Determinedly, she trudged up-stairs 
to her fate. Just once, in the serene 
and dimity-frilled seclusion of her small 
room, her outraged womanliness be- 
wailed itself in a burst of tears. 
Trousers! No more lacy petticoats; no 
more spreading, embroidered skirts; no 
more ruffled aprons with floating sashes 
and strings; just trousers. After her 
sacrificial tears had wept themselves 
dry, she went to her sweet-scented 
clothes-box, dug down to the banished 
articles at the very bottom, and dragged 
up a despised pair of overalls, forgotten 
of all but herself. 

Vividly *she remembered the fright- 
ful occasion of their first appearance. 
The grown-ups had presented the gar- 
ment to her under the utterly misfit 
name of “rompers,” attempting to dis 
guise the effrontery of it in that vague 
title, much as they occasionally tried to 
drown out in a glass of soda-water 
the vicious sickeningness of castor-oil 
—and with as conspicuous a lack of 
success. The rompers had taken the 
romp promptly out of Hester, sending 
her into such hysterics of rebellion that 
the grown-ups had wisely dropped the 
subject. They recognized that her wee, 
incomprehensible but none the 
charming modesty had been shocked 
by the things, and they all hastened to 
forget the whole bad business. No one 


less 
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but Hester knew what had become of 
the insults themselves. It was her tiny 
hand which had thrust the blue-jean 
atrocities to the bottom of the clothes- 
box. It seemed an execrable enough 
place, for, from much painful previous 
experience, Hester was of the opinion 
that anything which got down there 
was as good as lost forever. 

However, here they were again, 
creased into extra hideousness. Heroic 
little soul that she was, Hester, never- 
theless, was not brave enough to don 
them at once. She warded off doom 
for at least a night, and spent even the 
next bright forenoon in the daintiness 
of skirts and ribbons. But at the time 
of day when any hour might bring the 
Old Man back from town, she set her 
teeth upon her trembling lifss, hauled 
on the detestable trousers, and ruthless- 
ly rammed and crammed all her cher- 
ished percale flounces into the horrible 
bagginess of them. With trembling 


fingers she triced up the suspender part, 
jammed some marbles into the yawn- 


ing, rough-edged pockets, and then 
raced frantically out of the house, 
shrinking from the mirrors as if they 
had been fire-breathing dragons. 
Seeing the Old Man afar, and braced 
to effort at sight of his laggard bear- 
ing, the Only Boy shook back the curls 
from her flaming cheeks, thrust her 
hands a-top of the marbles, sprawled 
her feet as far apart as she could and 
keep upon them at all, kickegl open the 
varden gate, and swaggered down the 
road to meet him. 
“Hello, Old Man! what’s the good 
news from town?” she called affably. 
His reply was the one for which she 
had planned. As his face cleared and 
his surprised laugh rang out, Hester 
forgot the ignominy of her apparel and 
hung chummily to his hand, her whole 
small being happily elate at her success. 
“Just let’s look at you; let’s look at 
you!” he said, tricked into new laugh- 
ter as he noted the remarkable lumps 
and bumps caused by the hidden 
flounces. “You look so small. And 
‘our feet beneath your trousers peep 
out no bigger than peanuts. And what 
do vou call this?” 
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“Hair,” said Hester  unctuously, 
somewhat enjoying being a spectacle. 

“T never knew you had so much. 
You’re a French poodle, that’s what you 
are. There’s no ‘Hester’ about you 
now. You're Peter Poodle. I shall 
have to call you Pete for short. Sup- 
pose we don't go into the house, Pete? 
Suppose we go for a walk?” 

“All right,” said Hester, with just 
the proper nonchalance of a good com- 
rade. Her heart gave one exultant 
leap to think that she had lured him 
from the lonely library, but immediate- 
ly sank with its increasing load of pri- 
vate oppression. So her pretty name 
was gone now. She could better have 
stood anything but Pete. There had 
been a red-haired grocery boy once who 
threw a turnip at her. His name had 
been Pete. She did not like violence, 
nor red hair, nor grocery boys, nor 
turnips; and the accumulation of these 
dislikes was all bound up in the already 
sufficiently abominable Pete. Of a 
verity, it was a little bundle of suffer- 
ing that trotted uncomplainingly beside 
the Old Man on his _ nerve-calming 
walk. And, as the Eternal Feminine 
braces itself on sacrifice, Hester was 
charmingly companionable. She evinced 
polite interest in the utterly uninterest- 
ing rows of things which were sprout- 
ing in the vegetable-garden, thoughtful- 
ly bending over—her hands on _ her 
trousered knees— to gaze long at humps 
in the earth, said to be beans; she shut 
her eyes and forced herself fiercely 
through a blackberry hedge in order to 
reach the river road—which when 
reached was sure to prove bullfroggy 
beyond endurance; she plunged pallid- 
ly but silently through a field of the 
snakiest kind of high grass; she even 
took into her trembling, revolting hand 
a cold and bering polliwog, which was 
offered as a treat; in a»word, she ac- 
cepted every horrible entertainment 
which the rude mind of man could con- 
ceive. But she earned her desired re- 
ward. 

“This has been a pretty good after- 
noon, hasn't it, Pete?” asked the dear 
Old Man, as they came back through 
the garden gate. He was straight as a 
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tree, and his hat was shoved rakishly 
askew. To Hester’s critical eye he 
looked an encouraging object. “We'll 
do this again!” 

“Bet we will,” said Hester heartily. 
Down, down, down. went her inward 
spirits. Hard as it was to begia to be 
an Only Boy, things looked as if the 
leaving off would be harder still. Were 
the frogs and polliwogs and the haunts 
of snakes to be her fate again? 

They were. Not only the next after- 
noon, but succeeding afternoons— ail 
afternoons. All her life. Wouldn’t it 
soon be Christmas? Yet those wretched 
beans were only an inch or two high. 
\nd it was pretty blazing hot for the 
Christmas season. But, oh, how long it 
seemed since Hester had curled up on 
a pillow on the shady porch and dressed 
her dollies in the lace-trimmed copies 
of the finery which once had happily 
been her own. 

Still, there was compensation, The 
Old Man’s mind apparently kept in his 
head. True, he had many gloomy 


lapses ; but Hester had a thrifty accumu- 
lation of surprises upon which she drew 


in time of need. The river road was 
growing apt to lead to a pool where 
Brother had been taught to swim. And 
the Old Man took to gazing too long. 

Seeing this, -Hester’s eyes dilated 
with a touch of the old terror. But she 
knew what she should do. She yanked 
the Old Man’s coat. 

“Tf a feller’d give me a leg-up, I mos’ 
b'lieve I could climb a tree,” she said 
wistfully. 

“Why, I’m your ‘feller,’ Pete, if you 
want to try,” said the Old Man, pulling 
himself together. He looked around in 
vain for a trunk of good proportions. 
“But we can’t climb willows, can we?” 

“These aren’t the only trees in the 
world,” observed the Only Boy brazen- 
lv. “What’s the matter with the 
orchard ?” 

“Nothing at all, I hope. Let’s go 
there,” said the Old Man promptly. 

Then followed the hideous period of 
“shinning” up of trunks, all knubbly 
with bark, into perilous branches 
where there was nothing to see and 
much in the caterpillar line to fear. 
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How much better things looked from a 
distance. The baby apples, for instance. 
They were fair-sized children by now, 
and seen from below had a commenda- 
bly edible appearance. But glared at 
dizzily from their own insecure quar- 
ters, they betrayed themselves to be 
given to the reprehensible habit of rot- 
ting where they hung and attracting 
wasps. Just like a wasp, to take to rot. 
What a nasty world this boy world was! 
But the orchard proved merrier than the 
swimming-pool, and the Old Man 
laughed again. 

Sometimes, the Only Boy had the ill 
luck to precipitate trouble by a faulty 
mischance of her own. The matter of 
the hair is a case in point. Swinging 
head downward from a limb, she one 
time had the leisure to study approv- 
ingly her own shadow as it swayed 
beneath her. Pleased, she turned right- 
side up, dropped to her feet, thrust her 
hands in her trouser pockets, tilted her 
head engagingly, and said: 

“I'm stuck on pants now; you 
couldn’t tell me from a boy, could you?” 
She shook her tousled yellow mane from 
her face as she spoke. 

“A boy with hair like that!’ teased 
the Old Man. “TI wouldn’t own such a 
boy!” 

No sooner had he said the words 
when he caught his breath shortly and 
turned abruptly away. 

If he felt that badly about her hair, 
why, it had to go. There was no help 
for it. In actual anguish, blind and 
dumb to the sights and sounds of the 
summer happiness around her, the Only 
Boy fought herself into resignation. To 
lose them! Those floating yellow curls, 
where the blue bow poised like a lazy 
butterfly in autumn corn! Even now, 
acknowledging that the deed was as 
good as done, how was she actually to 
accomplish it? She had not the skill, 
let alone the nerve, to guide the shears 
on their awful way. And the village 
barber had a greed for coin, of which 
the Only Boy had none. Well, she 
might wheedle it out of the Old Man. 

Desperately she chased in- search of 
him. She found him in the barn. And 
he evidently was still annoyed about her 
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hair, for he was fighting loudly with the 
hired man. The hired man asked some- 
thing in an equally loud tone, and the 
Old Man said it was none of his damp 
business. Why damp? Looking cur- 
sorily around, the Only Boy thought 
everything seemed dry, as usual. But 
damp must have been the right word, 
for the hired man kept quiet. The Only 
Soy stored the word away for possible 
future use. She might need it herself. 
Personally, the quarrel proved a god- 
send, because the Old Man answered 
her timid request for twenty-five cents 
by handing it right out. He didn’t even 
seem to know she was there, and, with- 
out turning his head, kindly held the 
money into space. 

The Only Boy captured it, and sped 
down the lane to the village. There 
is no need to dwell upon what happened 
there. The barber and she will never 
forget. 

Nor did she speed on the homeward 
trip. Instead, she slunk miserably, and 
kept within the shade of the fence- 
hedges. By so doing she protected her- 
self from another chance sight of her 
shadow in the road. The first had been 
enough. No longer did she silhouette 
like a chrysanthemum. She was mere- 
ly a radish—small end up. And _ her 
head felt very trivial and empty. 

But, arrived at the house, she gripped 
up enough courage from the inside li- 
ning of her overall pockets to enable 
her to stare her father coolly in the 
face. 

“T've lost my lid,”’ she remarked curt- 
ly. “What do you think of it?” 

“Why, Pete,” he gasped, “vour beau- 
tiful hair! Who did it?” 

“Barber. That’s what he’s for.” 

“Your mother never sent you!” 

“Never. You can bet on that.” 

“Tt was your own doing?” 

“Sure.” 

The Old Man’s eyes flashed with a 
‘danger light, and the Only Boy groped 


in her memory for a talisman. 

“What do you mean by doing such a 
thing?” he demanded. 

Now was the time or never. 

“None of your damp business,” said 
the Only Boy affably. 


She was anx- 
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ious, too. But the anxiety proved un- 
necessary, for the Old Man burst into 
hopeless laughter. Not but what he re- 
gretted it on the instant, and took the 
Only Boy gently to task for her morals 
and manners; still, the laugh had come. 
A scolding under such preliminary cir- 
cumstances is rather a cheery affair. 
The whole business was soon blown 
over. Yet it left its subtle influence. 
Did the Old Man faintly guess at last 
at Hester’s comedy of life? Who 
knows? Nothing was ever said, but the 
resulting comradeship was nearer and 
dearer even than before. 

There is no limit to the perfection 
it might have reached had not mother 
commenced inexorably to intrude. She 
certainly bothered the Old Man _ out- 
rageously. Many a lovely ramble was 
brought to its untimely end by the Old 
Man looking at his watch and saying: 

“Poor mother. I must go back and 
read to her, Pete.” 


“She’s reading herself,’ Hester 
might announce in vain. 
“T know. But she’s lonely, all by 


herself in her room.” 

“Why don’t she come with us if she 
wants us?” 

All the gloom would be back in the 
Old Man’s face, and he would answer 
sadly : 

“She is not well, Pete.” 

“What’s the matter with her?” once 
asked Hester, and somewhat callously. 
She, for one, felt that any woman who 
could manage Lizzie, the cook, and in- 
cidentally Hester, as firmly as mother 
did, could be in no imminent bodily 
danger. 

“Mother’s far from strong,” said the 
Old Man, frowning with worry. 

Denial in iarge quantity loomed on 
Hester’s face. 

““‘Par from strong!’" she scoffed. 
“Wish you'd felt the spank she gave me 
to day. You'd know better, then.” 

Though the Old Man threw her the 
tribute of a sympathetic smile, he 
rubbed his fingers through his hair till 
it stood up like a bunch of grass, and 
kept on frowning. 

Discouraged, Hester inclined to the 
belief that the world was a hard master. 
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No sooner had she rescued the Old Man 
from one mysterious misery than he fell 
into another—-thereby indefinitely 
lengthening her hated period of boy- 
dom. For, of course, to keep the small 
amount of family joy circulating prop- 
erly, she would have to remain for the 
nonce in pants and be boisterous to 
suit. 


“Cut me a switch, Old Man,” she 
said resignedly. 

Receiving it, she strode ahead of 
him, her legs manfully apart, and 


whistled desperately while she switched 
with hypocritical viciousness at the as- 
ters as she passed. Not for worlds 
would she intentionally have harmed 
one gracious, nodding head, It was 
through sheer inadvertence and miscal- 
culation of distance that she caused one 
royal bloom to shiver on its stalk and 
then fall fair face downward in the 
stifling dust. Hester’s cheek went 
white. 

“Well, you’re a boy all right!” cried 
the Old Man, with wonder infused in 
his admiration. 

So Hester stoically switched an on- 
ward way till a bend in the road shut 
the aster patch from sight. Then she 
pretended to see a lizard. 

“Guess I'll go after that wriggler,” 
she announced. “You keep on, Old 
Man, and I'll catch up.” 

Running back to the scene of her 
unfortunte cut, she knelt in the dust, 
picked up the severed flower, rocked it 
pityingly in her arms, and laid her ten 
der lips upon it. 

“Oh, my child, my child—my little 
killed baby,” she whispered, while the 
quick tears dropped. “I never meant 
to do it; never, never. Oh, my pansy 
colored daisy; oh, my aster child, that 
I made to die!” 

Kissing it chokingly, she laid it in-a 
crotch of the plant where it belonged, 
and twisted in beside it one of its liv- 
ing sisters to be a comfort and compan 
ion. Then she rubbed her tears away 
and hurried back to the Old Man. 

“Did you get it?” he asked. 

“Get what?” demanded 
startled. 

“Your lizard.” 


Hester, 
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“Nope,” said the Only 
ently. 

Since the open held such perils, Hes- 
ter was not quite sorry when the coming 
of cold weather shortened the walks 
abroad and kept them more in the 
louse. 

But it was a dreary winter—-the Old 
Man needed such a lot of boy to keep 
him decently cheerful. Hester climbed 
so many chairs, and sat so much astride 
the sofa back, and slid sp horribly often 
down the banisters, that the overalls 
wore out and new ones were purchased 
—tougher ones to suit her fancied need. 
Her poor, torn, tired spirit fairly bled 
at sight of them, but she plunged with- 
in them, and whistled hard to keep the 
tears back. One can’t cry and whistle, 
too. 

It was firmly her impression by now 
that she would never be a girl again. 
The dollies were in the attic—a verita- 
ble north pole in winter, so that she 
never even visited them. The kittens 
had grown, unpetted, to cats, and had 
been distributed among good Christian 
homes. There came an eternity of ska- 
ting and sledding, cold and sniffly joys 
at best. 

Then the miracle of leaves came 
round again, and overnight the violets 
purpled suddenly in the grass. One 
might almost be happy again—if one 
could be a girl—one’s hair was getting 
fuzzy, too, and had to be persistently 
wetted to preserve the meager appear- 
ance proper to a boy. Rumple it, and 
it would curl deliciously—could one be 
a girl. Which, of course, one couldn't. 
For the time of polliwogs and kindred 
abominations would soon be round. 

Hester took it philosophically when 
her father again appeared before her in 
a straw hat. 

“Why, sure, Old Man; tramps, isn’t 
it? I’m ready.” 

“Not this time, Pete. I have to take 
a trip for the firm. I'll be gone all 
night. But Ill be back to-morrow. 
You won't let mother get sick while I’m 
gone, will you?” 

“T don’t think I could stop her if she 
starts, but I'll try,” said Hester dubi- 
ously. 


soy indiffer- 
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“That’s right. Be. mother’s little 
man while father’s gone. Good-by.” 

“Good-by.” 

Hester apathetically accepted man- 
hood, Father’s Only Boy and mother’s 
Little Man. It was a frightful set out. 

With the Old Man absent, Hester 
spent the loneliest of afternoons. No- 
body gave her any attention. Mother 
got it all. Night came uneventfully 
and everybody went to sleep. The com- 
motion did not happen till next day, but 
there was plenty of it when it came. 
Mixed up with it were doctors and 
nurses and hot water and medicine. 
Mother had done just what she had 
been requested not to do. 

After hours of aimlessness, when 
quiet had somewhat been restored, folks 
tardily remembered Hester’s existence. 
Lizzie, the cook, came to her. Lizzie 
was. all broad smile and excitement. 
Kneeling on the floor, she hissingly 
whispered into Hester’s ticklish ear a 
tidings of apparent mightiness. 

“Is that so?” observed Hester polite- 
ly, striving to cloak her indifference, 
and rubbing her ear. But, as she dwelt 
upon it, the situation held out certain 
grand possibilities. So she pushed in- 
quiry: 

“Is he going to stay?” 

“May the howly saints grant ut! Av 
coorse he’s go’n’ to stay.” 

“Oh!” said Hester. 

Again she ruminated. Then pointed- 
ly: 

“Lizzie, is he the Old Man’s?” 

“Will you list’ to thot now! The 
child it is! iv coorse he’s the Ould 
Man’s.” 

“Oh!” said Hester again. 

“An don’t ye want to coom up-stair 
wit’ Lizzie, darlin’, an’ see?” 

“No,” said Hester decidedly. “I’m 
going to be busy.” 

And busy she certainly became. The 
details of her activity would take too 
long to specify. Briefly, she put her 
overalls in the kitchen fire-—the room 
was desirably empty at the time—she 
dumped tops, whips, balls, marbles, and 
kites in the wood-box; she rumpled her 
hair to curls and crowned them with 
the bluest and biggest of bows; she 


went the reckless length of her Sunday 
dress to make a proper toilet; she gath- 
ered her dolls and dishes and toy table 
and rocking-chair into one glorious 
bunch, and, sitting down with her fa- 
vorite child in her arms, she reveled in 
recovered girlhood, singing a soft lulla- 
by so devotionally that its melody rose 
like a hymn of praise and thanksgiv- 
ing. 

A shadow thrown across her small 
tea-table caused her to look up. There 
stood her young father, evidently just 
returned from his brief trip, his suit- 
case in his hand, his hat shoved back 
from his rather tired face, and on his 
lips the smile that Hester knew to be 
the fruit of her past industry. 

“Hello, Pete!” he said. ‘‘How are 
you ?” 

“I’m Hester, and I’m pretty well.” 

“How’s things?” 

“Pretty well.” 

“How’s mother ?” 

“Pretty well.” 

“Where is she?’ 

“Up-stairs, I guess.” 

“You’re not very talkative. Any- 
thing wrong?” 

“Nothing. Only I’m so nice and 
busy. I’m having a party.” 

“So I see. And dolls, too! Well, I 
declare!” . Then in mock tragedy he 
cried: “Dear me, you're a little girl 
again! A little girl! Have I lost my 
boy ?” 

At this bare possibility, unlikely 
though it was, Hester looked up 
startled. Then her good sense came to 
her rescue, and she said reassuringly : 

“Why, he can’t be lost yet. He’s 
only just come.” 

“Who has?” 

“Your boy. He’s up-stairs. With 
mama. They’re both in bed. So Lizzie 
says.” 

“What!” 

After the explosive word, Hester was 
at liberty to play party again, for she 
was alone, 

Quietly but with consuming swift- 
ness the Old Man was bounding up- 
stairs three steps at a time. 

And the hymnal lullaby sounded 
anew. 
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—4ETURAH 


BANGS sat 


in the plush rocker 
with the squeaky, 
patent springs. All 


the window-shades but 
one were drawn down, 
and all the window- 
blinds but one were 
tightly closed. Therefore, the drawing- 
room was shrouded in a dusky twilight, 
very soothing to Keturah’s feelings. 

I:ffie Tidditt, the good-looking maid 
servant, was dusting the drawing-room, 
I’lebeian dwellers in Trumet called such 
apartments “parlors,” or “front rooms,” 
just as they called maid servants “hired 
help”; but Miss Keturah was distinctly 
not plebeian. 

“Ieffie,” said Keturah, with a sigh, 
“do you know what day this is?” 

“Friday, ma’am, ain’t it?” replied 
fhe, whirling the dust-cloth amid the 
sea-shells on the what-not. 

“Yes, it’s Friday. But I mean the 
day of the month, It’s the ninth of 
February. Just twenty-two years and 
two months ago to-day, lacking a week. 
\nd I dreamed about him last night.” 

“IT want to know!” Effie was polite- 
ly but not enthusiastically interested. 
Miss Bangs “dreamed about him” so 
frequently that the announcement 
lacked novelty. 

“Yes, I saw him as plain as I see 
you now.” This was not very plain, 
for the what-not was in the darkest cor- 
ner of the drawing-room. “He seemed 
to come to me, slim and handsome, with 
his hair curling on his forehead and 
his eves looking at me just as they did 
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when he shut the door for the last time 
and went away. He was so distin- 
guished-looking. Not like common 
mén at all. Oh, dear! I don’t know 
why I dream about him so; seems as 
if there must be a meaning to it all.” 

“P’raps he'll come back to you some 
day, ma’am. They always come back 
in stories, JI was reading only last 
night in the Comforter how Lord 
Amory come back to Celestine. She'd 
give him up for dead, and was workin’ 
in a soup-factory. And the man that 
owned ‘the factory, a dreadful kind of 
man he was, he kept pesterin’ her to 
run off with him. And just as she and 
her blind pa had got down to the last 
crust of bread—not a meal’s vittles in 
the house-—a beautiful team drove up 
to the factory door, and ’twas Lord 
Amory. He wa’n't a lord when he went 
away, but 

“Ef-fie!’’ Miss Bangs’ tone ex- 
pressed dignified disapproval. “Be 
careful of that wax fruit. I noticed a 
nick in one of the pomegranates last 
Sunday, when the minister”--Keturah 
blushed a little—“‘was here. No, I’m 
afraid it’s only in stories that they come 
back. Let it be a warning to you. 
Never, when you're keeping company 
with a young man— and you will some 
day, because you're a real passable girl 
when you're dressed up, in spite of 
you're having had no advantages 
never allow a little disagreement to 
come between you and him as I did with 
Lot. Well, I must be going to the ves- 
try. Does my belt set right? I do love 
a trim waist-line.” 
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She stood in the light from the win- 
dow while Effie made inspection. The 
hair lay smooth; very, very smooth. 
The belt and waist-line were  pro- 
nounced perfect. Keturah prided her- 
self on her waist; it was so aristo- 
cratically slender, In fact, she was 
aristocratically, not to say severely, 
slender from head to heel. A marked 
contrast to Effie, who, having been 
raised in Woodchuck Hollow, and lack- 
ing Boston training, wore her hair in 
crimps and ran to generous proportions 
and curves. 

Miss Bangs went out and shut the 
door. A few minutes later Effie saw 
her plain black hat and snug black 
jacket moving past the front window. 

It had snowed in the night, and the 
little Bangs house and yard were spot- 
lessly white. Only two lines of foot- 
prints broke the expanse of whiteness. 
The milkman had come and gone. So 
to Miss Keturah’s heart a man had 
once come—and gone. But his foot- 
prints were still there, or so Keturah 
loved to believe. 

Miss Bangs had not always lived in 
Trumet. Up to the time when she was 
twenty-three her home had been in Fal- 
mouth. There, as a girl of eighteen, 
she had met Lot Berry, a young clerk 
in a New Bedford ship-chandler’s store. 
They “kept company,” “courted,” and 
were engaged. Then came the quarrel, 
foolish and trivial, of course. Lot went 
away, foremost hand on a whaler, it 
was reported, and never came back. 
Keturah did not marry. When her fa- 
ther died she went to Boston to keep 
house for two elderly ladies, relatives, 
of blue blood and small fortunes, on 
Shawmut Avenue. There she learned 
of drawing-rooms, and libraries, and 
the ways of the aristocracy. When, 
years later, one of the old ladies died 
and the household was broken up, 
Keturah, with a small legacy, came to 
Trumet. She bought a house, hired 
Effie, joined the orthodox church, and 
settled down. She was the village “old 
maid,” intensely select, eminently prop- 
er, and very, very churchy. Inciden 
tally, she was the right-hand woman of 
the new bachelor minister, who people 
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said meant—but there! gossip should 
not be repeated. 

Left alone in the drawing-room, Miss 
Tidditt went on with her dusting. She 
finished with the what-not and turned 
to the walnut center-table. 

“Hello!” she said to herself—talking 
to herself was one of Effie’s plebeian 
habits—“Miss Keturah’s forgot her 
handkerchief. I hope she’s got a spare 
one along. And what’s this?” 

It was a faded card photograph of a 
young man. A young man, slim, with 
thick, dark hair, elaborately parted, and 
with a curl plastered upon each side of 
his forehead. On the back of the pho- 
tograph, in faded ink, was written: 
“Keturah from Lot, January 12, 
18—.” 

“Humph!” mused Miss Tidditt. “She 
must have been dreamin’ about him sure 
enough, if she fetched this down-stairs. 
I better put it out of sight. She’d have 
a fit if she knew she'd left it here.” 

She put the photograph on the man- 
tel, set the alabaster candlestick upon 
it, and returned to the center-table. 
Then she heard a knock at the side 
door, the dogr opening from the back 
porch into the dining-room. She 
dropped the duster, patted her hair at 
the sides, glanced into the gilt-framed 
mirror, and hurried to answer the 
knock, The grocer’s young man al 
ways came to that door. Strange to 
say, he was most likely to come when 
Miss Bangs had gone down-town. 

But the person on the back porch 
was not the grocer’s young man. He 
was a portly individual, of middle age, 
and a stranger. More than that, it was 
clear that he came from a distance. 
Natives of Trumet and its vicinity did 
not wear shiny silk hats nor fur-lined 
overcoats. Neither did they smoke fat 
cigars with gold bands about the mid- 
dle. 

“Mornin’,” said the stranger, touch- 
ing the brim of the silk hat with the 
finger of a brand-new kid glove. “Does 
a lady by the name of Bangs live 
here ?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Effie. 
there is a Bangs livin’ here. 


“That is, 
Squire 


Benijah Bangs’ place is up on the hill.” 
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“It ain’t the squire I’m lookin’ for,” 


said the stout man. “Does a Miss 
Keturah Bangs live here?” 

“Yes, sir; she does.” 

The stranger stared at her; stared 


“You ain’t her?’ he 
“No, course you ain't. Is she 


long and fixedly. 
began. 
in?” 
“No, sir; she ain't. 
lieve she'd 
. was.” 
“Buy anything? Who said she did?” 
“Well, I didn’t know. She’s dread- 
ful down on pedlers.” 
“Pedlers be See here; do I look 
like a pedler? Will she be in soon?” 
“[ don’t know. That is, I guess like- 
ly she will be. Are you a minister?” 
The stout man gasped. He looked 
down at his feet, craned his neck to 
get a view of the back of the gorgeous 
overcoat, and took off the shiny hat 
and looked at that. ‘Say, girl,’ he ob- 
served, at length, “what's the matter 
with me, anyhow? Is my _ rigging 
snarled, or are you crazy? <A parson!” 
He snorted in disgust. “You'll be ta 
king me for a missionary next.” 


“Well, I didn’t know.” 


And I don’t be 
want to buy nothin’ if she 


“All right. Ill forgive you this 
time.” 

He stepped across the threshold. 
“Guess I'll come in and wait. How is 


Keturah— 
good ?” 

Efhe was puzzled. She intimated 
that her employer was very well. 

“Are you a relative of 
asked suspiciously. The pedler idea 
had not wholly fled. No pedler whom 
she had seen dressed like this person, 
but you couldn't always tell. 

“Not a relation exactly,” replied the 
man, removing the silk hat and un 
fastening the frogs of the overcoat. 
“Vm a friend—that is, I'm a friend of 
aman who used to be a friend of hers. 
She lived in Falmouth at one time, and 
I knew her there.” 

Miss ‘Tidditt’s opened wide. 
“Falmouth?” she repeated. ‘Land 
sakes! vou don't tell me! Walk right 
into the front room, Mister—Mis- 
ter—— What did vou savy your name 
was?” 


Miss Bangs? Health pretty 


hers ,” she 


eyes 
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“T didn’t. It’s—er—Jones. John 

Jones. John T. Jones, if you want to 

know. What's the matter? Any- 
thing?” 


Effie sighed in disappointment. ‘No 
sir,” she said, leading the way to the 
drawing-room. “When you said Fal- 
mouth I thought—I hoped—but never 
mind, Set down, Mr. Jones. Shall 
I—— Why, you're smokin’ !” 

“You bet!” Mr. Jones said it enthu- 
siastically, and sank into the plush 
rocker. He threw open the fur-lined 
coat, disclosing a lively checked busi- 
ness suit and a crimson necktie adorned 
with a glittering diamond scarf-pin. 
Removing one of the kid gloves, he 
revealed a big red hand with a showy 
ring on the finger. 

“Il generally am 
served cheerfully, “though where I 
come from we ain't in the habit of 
lightin’ cigars like this every day. Cost 
twenty cents apiece by the box, this 
kind does. You're a nice-lookin’ girl,” 
he added, eying Effie admiringly. 
“What’s your name?” 

Effie gave her name, in an absent- 
minded way. She was divided between 
admiration of Mr. Jones’ raiment—he 
was dressed just like Lord Amory in 
the Home Comforter picture—and hor- 
ror of the cigar. 

“T don’t know as Miss Keturah would 
like to have you smoke in here,’ she 
ventured. ‘She's terrible down on to- 
bacco.” 

“Sho!” Mr. Jones seemed troubled. 
He took the cigar from his mouth and 
regarded it thoughtfully. ‘Must have 
changed her mind since I knew her. 
Why, her old man, up in Falmouth, 
used to smoke like a _ tin lantern. 
Humph! Well, I s’pose I can wait.” 

He knocked the ashes from the twen- 
ty-cent weed into the cocoanut-shell 
basket on the center-table, and laid the 
remnant of the cigar regretfully on the 
piece of looking-glass in the cover of 
the photograph-album. “Sho!” he said 
again. “She don’t like tobacco, hey?” 

“No, sir. Mr. Jones, when you was 
in Falmouth, did you used to know a 
man named Lot Berry?” 

The visitor jumped. In the beam of 


smokin’,” he ob- 
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light from the window his bald head 
sparkled and shone. 
“What! Who?” he demanded. 
“Lot Berry. Miss Keturah’s young 
man; the one she kept company with. 


When you first said where you come 
from I thought you might be him. She 


and me have been expectin’ he’d come 
back some time. That is, I’ve been ex- 
pectin’ and she’s been hopin’ !” 

“You have, hey?” Mr. Jones wiped 
his forehead with a figured silk hand- 
kerchief. “Lot Berry? Lot? Let’s 
see. Seems to me I do remember him. 
Big, fleshy feller, rather light-com- 
plected and—-—”’ 

“No, indeed! 
and curly-haired. 
Want to see it?” 

Mr. Jones took the photograph and 
stared at it long and gravely. He 
turned it over and read the inscription 
on the back. 

“Humph!” he said. ‘Lord! what a 
meek-lookin’ little pill. Look at them 
sissy spit-curls. And he ain’t got meat 
enough on him to bait a cod-hook.” 

“T think he’s real handsome,” vowed 
Effie indignantly. “And Miss Keturah 
does, too. She talks about him and his 
curls and his aristocratic ways all the 
time. She says it’s genteel to be slim. 
She’s lived in Boston with the big bugs, 
and she knows.” 

But Mr. Jones didn’t hear her. He 
was regarding the photograph. 

“Twenty odd years ago, that was,” 
he observed. “Well, twenty years gives 
a feller time for improvement. He can 
get rid of curls and bones in that time. 
Yes, and he can get rid of meekness, 
too; that’s a mercy.” 

“Miss Keturah likes what you call 
meekness. She says Mr. Berry was so 
retiring and gentlemanly. She likes 
that ’most as well as she does slim- 
ness.” 

“Does, hey? That’s funny. I don't. 
I don’t want a wife that’s meek, not by 
a jugful. I used to say to the boys on 
the plantation: ‘Fellers,’ I used to say, 
‘some of these days when I’ve made my 
pile, I’m goin’ back to God’s country 
to be married. And then I’m goin’ to 
tog my wife out; don’t say a word! 


He was slim and dark 
Here's his picture. 
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Sealskin sack down to her heels, thumb- 
nail diamonds in her ears, bonnet with 
ostrich feathers on it. That’s what! 
Give me,’ I used to say, ‘a woman that 
folks turn ’round to look at when she 
passes ’em on the street.’ That’s what 
I used to say.” 

He paused, apparently in a reminis- 
cent muse. Then he chuckled. 

“Queer,” he continued, ‘that Ketu- 
rah should like skinny, bashful folks. 
She ain’t that way herself. Plump, 
lively girl, she was, something like you, 
only not quite so much of her. Dressed 
pretty and gay. Full of tricks and di- 
does. Always dancin’, and is 

“Miss Keturah!” Effie very nearly 


shrieked. ‘Miss Keturah full of tricks 
and cuttin’ up! And plump! And 
dancin’! Why, she’s as thin I mean 


slim, as can be, and always wears black; 
and as for dancin’—why, she thinks it’s 
the invention of the Old Boy himself. 
She’s more down on dancin’ than she 
is on showy clothes and liquor and to- 
bacco, if that’s possible. Why, one 
time she “s 

Mr. Jones interrupted her. He was 
on his feet now and his fat face was 
greatly agitated. 

“Hold on, there!” he shouted. “There 
must be some mistake. This can’t be 
the Keturah Bangs I used to know. It 
can’t be. She . 

The back door opened and closed. 
Effie’s pretty face lit up. 

“Here she is now,” 
ning toward the library. 
see for yourself.” 

“Come back!” yelled Mr. Jones, grab- 
bing at her sleeve. ‘Come back here, 


she cried, run- 
“Now you can 


for Heaven’s sake! Do you hear? 
Come back!” 
But Effie wouldn’t come back. She 


ran to the dining-room, where her mis- 
tress was removing her rubbers on the 
braided rag mat. 


“Oh, Miss Keturah!” she cried; 
‘“there’s a,man to see you. And he’s a 
perfect gentleman. Dressed and 
jewels— oh, my! And he knew Lot 


” 


3erry, and 
“What?” Miss Bangs turned pale. 
“VYes’m. He did. And Oh, 
here he is!” 
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Mr. Jones stood in the doorway. The 
cheery dining-room was bright with 
sunlight. He looked at Miss Bangs 
and she at him. It was so still that 
one could have heard the clock tick. 
Then 

“Lord almighty! 
lated John T. Jones. 

“Oh! oh!” cried Keturah faintly. 
“Lot!” And sank in a heap upon the 
braided mat. 


Keturah!”” ejacu- 


So, just as Lord Amory came back 
to his Celestine, after many years, had 
Lot come back to his Keturah. He told 
his story that noon at the dinner-table, 
while Miss Bangs very nearly forgot to 
be dignified, and Effie allowed her ap- 
ple pie to burn to charcoal in the kitchen 
oven. 

He had been almost everywhere in 
those twenty-two years. ‘To the arctic 
seas on whaling voyages, to China, to 
England and France and Italy, to Con- 
stantinople and the Pacific islands. 
Finally he had drifted to South Ameri- 
ca and up the Amazon, where he and 
two companions had acquired a rubber 
plantation and had, in the course of 
time, grown wealthy. 

“But I never forgot you, Kitty,” he 
declared. “Lord love you, [ always 
swore to find you some day, when I'd 
made my lucky. And I never got mar- 
ried, neither. Bill and Ike, my two 
partners, they took up with a couple of 
liver-colored native girls and was 
happy. But not me; no, sir! When 
they used to say to me: ‘Lot, why in 
thunder don’t you get a woman?’ I[ 
used to say: ‘No, sir! I ain’t got noth- 


in’ against Injuns, they make good 
wives, but ig 
“Lot!” Miss Keturah’s tone ex- 


pressed horrified disgust. 

“Well, all right. Anyhow, five years 
ago I come to the States to hunt you 
up. Went to Falmouth; you'd cleared 


out for Boston. Went to Boston; 
couldn’t find you there. Put ads in the 
papers- Ss 


“IT mever read the 
They’re so vulgar. 
Herald, but —-—” 

“Christmas! I never thought of ad- 


newspapets. 
I take the Christian 
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vertisin’ in that. Well, I give it up, 
thinkin’ you’d got another man and for- 
got yours truly. But this year I tried 
again. When I struck New York one 
of the first fellers I run into was Peters, 
your cousin.” 

“My cousin Benjamin. Yes, I know.” 

“Nosey Peters, we used to call him. 
And when old Nosey says that you’re 
livin’ in Trumet and ain’t married, I 
fetched a yell that scared the bar—the 
hotel man ‘most to death, bolted for 
the train, and here | am. And, Kitty, 
I’ve got money to sell. We'll see Paris, 
and Monte Carlo, and- is 

“Lot! Please don’t. Effie, run along 
out to the kitchen, there’s a good girl.” 

After dinner in the drawing-room, 
Mr. Berry went on with his rhapsodies 
concerning the things they were to see 
and the sensations they would cause on 
the boulevards. The “sealskin sack to 
the heels,” the diamond ear-drops, and 
all the rest of his dreams were exploited 
at length. Then he produced a pack- 
age, carefully wrapped in white paper, 
and from it took a diamond ring, a 
solitaire that made even the headlight 
in his own shirt-bosom a pale Christmas 
tree candle in comparison. 

“That’s for you, Kitty,” he declared. 
“That’s the engagement ring. I paid 
fifteen hundred dollars for that spark- 
ler.” 

Miss Keturah glanced at the ‘“spark- 
ler’ and shuddered. Then she said 
slowly but with decision: “Lot, how 
do you know that I wish to marry you, 
after all these years?” 

“Hey?” Myr. Berry’s mouth opened 
in astonishment. “Don't want to marry 
me? Why, Effie told me you dreamed 
about me and—land knows what.” 

“Yes, ve dreamed about you. But 
in my dreams you were as you used to 
be. You were slim and pale, and you 

you had your hair 7 

“Sufferin’! You wouldn’t want me 
to wear spit-curls again, would you?” 

“Don’t! How awfully rough you 
speak. No, Lot, maybe I might forget 
the curls and the rest. But / have 
changed as well as you.” 

“T know, but I don’t care for good 
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looks. 
by——” 

“Well, I hope I’m not altogether a 
sight, even now.” Keturah’s tone was, 
for her, rather sharp. ‘No, I don’t 
mean my looks. But I have lived in 
the city. I know how gentlefolks ought 
to behave. You have been in the woods 
with the—with your Indians and the 
rest. Of course, I make allowances, 
still—Lot, are you sure you want to 
marry me?” 

“Sure? What do you think I come 
back here for?” 

“Very well, then. You know that 
you weren't forgotten by me. But, Lot, 
if I marry you—some time or other— 
you must be willing to change, for my 
sake. You mustn’t dress so loud——” 

“Lord! Why, I got myself up re 
gardless just for this trip, to please you. 
I says to the tailor, says I: ‘Blame the 
expense! Tog me up. Spread your- 
self. /’m game, and——” 

“T know. But I cannot abide con 
spicuous clothes. And, although I take 
your ring, you mustn't expect me to 
wear it—not now, if ever. You must 
learn to speak lower, and not use slang, 
and—in short, let me make you a gen- 
tleman. And don’t, please don’t, men 
tion your dreadful associates, or Paris, 
or—horrors! Monte Carlo.” 

Mr. Berry looked very much as if 
he had been struck by a typhoon. He 
sat silent, turning the slighted engage- 
ment ring about in his fingers, At 
length he said, with a sigh: 

“Well, Kitty, Pll try. It’s kind of 
an upset for me, you understand, but 
I'll do my durnest to please you.” 

“Very well. And please don’t call 
ime Kitty before folks. We're too old 
for that. Oh, Lot! the years have 
changed us both so. We must both 
make allowances for each other. We'll 
try, won’t we?” 

It was agreed—Miss Keturah sug- 
gested it—that Lot was not to appear 
in Trumet in his real character of re 
turned lover. He was to be her cousin 
—a white lie that caused her some 
twinges of conscience. He was to be 
on trial for a month. Then, if he prom- 
ised well, they were to be married; but 


Good looks ain't all there is, not 
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the ceremony must be private and very 
simple. And until the month was up 
the whole affair was to be a dead secret. 
Meanwhile Effie, whose trustworthiness 
had been proved, was to be their only 
confident. 

Mr. Berry that evening sought the 
Bay View House, his stopping-place in 
Trumet, with a sorrowful countenance. 

“Christmas!” he exclaimed, under his 
breath; “it’s goin’ to be a tug. I ‘most 
wish— But there! She’s waited for 
me all this time, and I’ve got to do it, 
for her sake.” 

And Miss Keturah, in tears 
her mirror, sobbed: “Oh, dear! How 
can I? How can I? But he’s come 
back to me, and he’s worked for me 
all these years. It’s my duty to him, in 
common charity. But, oh, how can 1?’ 

Next day cousin Lot came to din- 
ner, attired in plain, ready-made clothes 
and strangely quiet. Ieturah welcomed 
him in dignified calm. The probation 
period had begun. 

In a fortnight the change was even 
more manifest. Lot was meek and duti- 
ful. He even went to church on Sun- 
day, and, though he did fall asleep and 
snore, he awoke when Miss Bangs in- 
dignantly -pinched him, and sat, red- 
faced and contrite, through the remain- 
der of the service. 

It was to Effie that he went for con- 
solation, The admiring and pretty Miss 
Tidditt came to be his bosom friend and 
confidante. He grew to like her more 
and more. She doted on his yarns of 
foreign countries, and it was plain that 
to her he was still the “perfect gentle- 
man.” After the minister, Mr. Chase, 
made his weekly visit, Lot sought out 
Effie in the kitchen and demanded: 

“What's that hatchet-faced gospel 
shark doin’ ’round here, anyway? 
What right’s he got to be eatin’ Ke- 
turah’s grub?” 

“Why!” exclaimed the maid servant, 
“he’s Miss Keturah’s best friend. He 
thinks the world of her, and she does 
of him.” 

“She does? You don’t mean to say 
she likes that—that livin’ skeleton?” 

“Likes him? You bet she does. Why, 
he comes to tea once a week, and some- 


before 
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times oftener. He says she’s the only 
kindred spirit he’s got in the congrega- 
tion. He’s had Boston bringin’ up, 
same as her. And she used to say that 
he was her ideal man—next to you, of 
course. | didn’t know but she'd marry 
him, one time.” 

At the end of the month the rubber- 
grower’s apparent reformation had so 
progressed that the marriage was a cer- 
tainty. On the following Thursday 
they were to go to the orthodox min- 
ister in Wellmouth and be made man 
and wife. Keturah said she preferred 
not to go to Mr. Chase, and Lot didn’t 
urge it. After the ceremony the whole 
story was to be made public. Miss 
Bangs cried again that night, in the soli- 
tude of her chamber. And, in his room 
at the hotel, Mr. Berry sat in gloomy 
reflection, 

On Tuesday afternoon Lot dropped 
in at the Bangs house, to find the draw- 
ing-room filled with ladies. Beside him- 
self, the Reverend Mr, Chase was the 
only male present. 

“Here's cousin Lot,’ remarked Miss 
Bangs, with enthusiasm. “He’s had 
experience with the heathen right where 
the missionaries are. Do tell us about 
some of the missionaries: you've met, 
cousin. Please do.” 

The “please do” was echoed by every 
one except the minister. Mr. Chase 


and the new cousin were not kindred 
spirits. 

The word “missionary” hit Mr. Berry 
upon his sorest spot, a spot hitherto 


untouched by Keturah’s questions. 

Missionaries!” he exclaimed. “Yes, 
I'll tell you about ‘em. I’ve met gnough 
to last me through, blast Of all 
the——”’ 

He proceeded to give his opinion of 
missionaries, an opinion backed by long 
experience. They were lazy; they were 
stuck-up; they spoiled the Indians as 
workers. He gave instances, winding 
up with: 

“Ne and my partners have sworn to 
tar and feather the next missionary that 
heaves in sight of our place. Everlast- 
in’ mischief-makers! Better enough 
site stay to home and convert the other 
old women. That’s where they belong.” 


‘em! 
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Mr. Chase was white and trembling. 
The circle of ladies were nervously pre- 
tending to sew, fidgeting in their chairs. 
Keturah looked at her guests, began to 
speak, and then burst into tears. 

Mr. Berry fled to the kitchen. “What 
have I done?” he demanded of Effie. 
She asked for particulars, and he gave 
them. 

“My soul and body!” exclaimed Miss 
Tidditt. ‘That was a meeting of the 
l‘oreign Mission Society. Miss Ketu- 
rah’s the secretary.” 

“God sakes!” remarked the hapless 
Lot, with emphasis. “That settles it!” 
Then he departed, utterly crushed. 

Next day he did not come near the 
Bangs house. Mr. Chase came, how- 
ever, and spent an hour with his pet 
parishioner. After dinner, of which 
Keturah ate little, that lady appeared in 
the dining-room, dressed for the street. 
She had a satchel in her hand, 

“Effie,” she said, “I’m going out. | 
sha’n’t be home to tea. MHere’s Mr. 
Berry’s gloves, that I’ve been mending 
for him, I'll leave ‘em on the chest of 
drawers, here. Please give ’em to him 
when he comes,” 

She went out, shutting off all ques- 
tions with the bang of the door. 

That evening, as Effie sat alone in 
the kitchen, there came a light tap on 
the window-pane. She opened the door. 
It was raining, but there stood Lot 
Berry, wearing the fur-lined overcoat 
and the silk hat. He was carrying a 
valise. 

“Where is she?’ he demanded, 
anxious whisper. 

“She’s gone out. She won't be home 
till late, I guess. Won’t you come in? 
You're soakin’ wet.” 

Mr. Berry came in. He took off the 
dripping silk hat and deposited it on 
top of the hot cook-stove, whence Effie 
rescued it just in time. 

“Effie,” cried Lot, in great agitation, 
“T’m goin’ away to-night.” 

“Goin’ away!” 

“Ves, sir; I’m goin’ to clear out. My) 
Lord!” he declared, in tremendous ex- 
citement, “I can’t stand it no longer. I 
was to get the license to-night and be 


in an 
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married to-morrow, but I can’t—I’m 
goin’ to quit on the eight-o’clock train.” 

“But Miss Keturah- ‘i 

“T know. Don't I know! Poor 
thing! I’m treatin’ her like a low-down 
rascal, but it’s got to be. It’s all a mis- 
take, anyhow. I ain’t fit for her. / 
ain't aristocratic. J/ ain't had no Bos- 
ton trainin’. J ain't no missionary. 
Drat ‘em, I hate the breed, and shall 
till I die. No, sir! you tell her what 
I’ve said, and that I’ve gone. I didn’t 
have the spunk to tell her myself, so you 
do it for me, will you, please? Tell her 
to forget me for good and all.” 

Miss Tidditt’s eves were like saucers. 
And her usually red cheeks were white. 

“Oh, Effie,” panted Lot distressfully, 
“you don’t know what I've _ been 
through this last month. I hate to go. 
I hate to leave you. You're a nice girl. 
You’re my idea of a girl. Why, if 
‘twas you, I could plan for Paris and 
all that. And how I used to plan it, 
poor fool that I was. I’d see us walk- 
in’ together down them boulevards at 
night, with the lamps a-shinin’, same as 
I’ve really seen ’em, time and time 
again. And the bands a-playin’ and the 
folks a-laughin’ and the shows goin’ 
on——-” 

Effie clasped his hands. 
eyes sparkled. 

“Mustn't it be lovely!” 

“That's it! 


Her black 


she gasped. 
You'd appreciate it. If 
twas you, now, what a time we'd have, 


hey? You with that long sealskin and 
the diamonds and jewelry I'd give you. 
You'd look fine in ’em, too. Not like a 
clothes-pin. And me all dressed up to 
beat the cars and with money in my 
pocket. Nothin’ we couldn't have; 
nothin’ too dear for us to buy. And 
we'd see it all, you and me - What 
are you cryin’ about?” 

“Great land!” Mr. Berry’s face 
shone with a brand-new idea. “You 
ain’t-—-vou can’t be cryin’ about me? 
You don’t care nothin’ for me, do 
you?” 

But Effie only sobbed. 

“Land of love, Effie! Do you care? 
Would you go to Paris with me? You 
shall have the sealskin, and all the rest. 
T like vou. I like you a heap. Why 
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why, one reason I couldn’t bring my- 
self to marry Keturah was because I'd 
come to like you so. Come on! I 
mean it. Say the word, and I'll go 
after that license this minute, and we'll 
be married right off. Christmas! Do 
you care, Effie? Would you be willin’ 
to come with an old baldy like me? 
Would you, now ?” 

Miss Tidditt raised her head. 

“Oh, wouldn’t I!” she breathed ec- 
statically. 

Mr. Berry waved both arms. 
ray!” he shouted. “It’s a go.” 

The bewildered girl glanced about the 
room. “Oh, no,” she stammered, ‘we 
mustn’t. “Twouldn’t be right. I i 

She paused. Her eyes were fixed 
upon the gloves lying on the chest of 
drawers. 

“Oh, no!” she cried again, but firm- 
ly. “No, I couldn't. ’Twouldn’t be 
right; when she’s been so kind and all. 
No! no! See; there’s your gloves, Mr. 
Berry. She mended ’em and left ‘em 
for you.” 

Lot’s castle in the air tumbled to 
pieces. After a minute he gloomily 
took up the gloves. 

“No,” he sighed. “I was crazy, I 
guess. "“Twouldn’t be right, nor decent 
to her. Well, Effie, I'll write to you, 
and perhaps some day What’s 
this ?” 

He had begun to pull on the right- 
hand glove. Something was in one of 
the fingers. He shook it out. There 
fell upon the table the solitaire, the en- 
gagement ring he had brought to Miss 
Keturah. 

“Wy!” cried Effie. 
tiful ring! What a 

“Hold on,” said Mr. Berry; “there’s 
something else. Paper, ain’t it?” 

It was a folded slip of paper—a note. 
He unfolded it and held it to the light. 
Then he read the following aloud: 


“Hoo- 


“Tt’s her beau 


Dear Lor: I don’t know 
think of me, or how to say it. But I must 
I can’t marry you. I simply can’t. You're 
a good man in your way, but our ways are 
so different. We never should be happy, I 
know. I’ve tried to bear with you, but that 
dreadful missionary business was the last 


what you will 











I meant to tell you this to-day, but 


straw. 
you didn’t call, and I was too cowardly to 
send for you. I haven’t gone out to tea. I’ve 
run away. I’ve gone to visit a friend of 


mine out of town. I sha’n’t be back for a 
week. There is no use waiting for me. I 
can mever marry you. Forgive me, please, 
and do forget me. I’m so sorry for you. 
Your broken-hearted KETURAH. 
P. S. There is something else, and I must 
tell you. Mr. Chase proposed to me to-day, 
and [ think—yes, I feel that I shall accept 
him. 


There was silence for a full minute, 
after the reading of the astounding note. 
Then Lot gave a triumphant whoop and 
made a dive for his hat. 
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“Where are you goin’?” cried Effie 
wildly. 

Mr. Berry paused in the doorway. 
“T’m goin’ to the town clerk’s after that 
license,’ he shouted. “You get ready. 
We'll be married in less than half an 
hour.” 

The door banged. 
opened it. 
lover. 


Effie ran and 
She peered after her flying 
He was already half-way to the 


gate, splashing heedlessly through the 
puddles. 

The warm rain was washing away 
the snow. 
disappeared. 


The footprints had entirely 
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laughin’, teasih’ Nora! 
Well she knows that 
Whin she coaxes: 


1 adore her. 


“Buy me that. 


Arrah, don’t be stingy, Pat!” 
Sure, her roguish eye’s so blue, 
What’s a simple man to do? 


Little dimpled, cunnin’ Nora! 
Small the use ’tis to implore her: 
“Have a care, Acushla! Say, 
What if there’s a rainy day?” 
“Oh,” sez she, “the coat you buy 
Whin it rains will kape me dhry!"’ 


Little darlin’, 
Sure, I'd lay 


cuddlin’ 
me life down for her: 


Nora! 


And I’m feared if I don’t spile her 
Some spalpeen would soon beguile her. 


“G'wan,” she sez, sez she, 


" ¥e know, 


Patsy, you’re me only beau!” 


Little wheedlin’, petted Nora! 
Faith, I never can deplore her 
Spendin’ all me wages while 
She'll reward me wid her smile. 


Blarney, ‘tis? 


Well, I know that, 


But I’m just her foolish Pat! 


ANNA MARBLE. 








ASS IN -G- 

HAM _ pulled 

down the brim 

of his hat, the better 

to tocus his vision— 

for the glare of the 

sun was intense and 

the light on the sea hurt his eyes—and, 

leaning back with his shoulders squared 

against the rug-covered garden-seat, 
looked again. 

“Who is she?” he asked, taking his 
chin between his thumb and forefinger 
and meditatively stroking it, his gaze 
fixed the while on the quiet figure un 
der the one tree on the seaward side 
of the house, where the lawn stretched 
smoothly out to the cliff's edge and 
there broke abruptly against the back- 
ground of glittering, far-reaching wa- 
ser. 

“Who's Gam- 


who ?” Mrs. 


queried 
lingay, rising superior to the petty lim- 


itations of grammar, as they may—and 
often do-—-on whom Mammon _has 
siniled to the extent of éight figures, 
and, thereby, given to the verb “to 
have,” a power of condonation not pos- 
sessed by any other verb in the lan- 
guage. “Oh! the girl with the book, 
you mean. She’s Miss de Varsac, 
Norma’s school friend. They were at 
the Sacré Cceur together for five 
years.” 

“De Varsac? She’s French, then? 
Shouldn’t have thought it. She has 
quite the look of an American girl.” 

“Her mother was American, which 
of course accounts for that,” said Mrs. 
Gamlingay, changing the angle of her 
parasol so that its froth of chiffon and 
lace shaded Massingham as well as her- 
self. “Sit a little more this way, Jack; 
I shouldn’t like her to think we are no- 
ticing. She is very sweet and nice and 
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all that, you know, but An ex- 
pressive shrug of the shoulders finished 
the sentence with amazing eloquence, 
and Massingham understood. 

“Ah! I see,’ he said. ‘Slightly 
déclassée, eh? Especially as regards the 
standard of Newport. Poor little dev- 
il!” 

‘Jack !” 

“Texcuse me—it slipped out uncon- 
sciously, Aunt Fanny. I should have 
said ‘poor little angel’—she certainly 
has the look of one. How did she come 
here? And what is her particular 
crime? [Failure to come up to the Gold 
Standard, I suppose.” 

“Jack, don’t be coarse! It seems to 
me that the West has taken consider- 
able of the polish off you. I noticed 
it this morning when you arrived.” 

“Did you? Well, ves, it has kicked 
off a little of the unnecessary veneer. 
That's the mission of the West—more 
power to it! But to return to Miss de 
Varsac. Who is she, and what is she? 
And, being clearly not a member of the 
Aristocracy of Dollars, how 
that you have her here?” 

“You can’t think that J am 
ble for that ? 
You know 


comes it 


accounta- 
It was all Norma’s doing. 
how she rules me, and how 
abominably democratic she is. And as 
for your remark about an Aristocracy 
of Dollars, allow me to say, please, that 
a peacock may be a peacock under all 
circumstances, but it is hardly an at- 
tractive bird when plucked, and should 
certainly not be on exhibition with its 
more fortunate kind. So, when \on- 
sieur le Comte de Varsac lost his 
money——-~’ 

“She is the daughter of a French 
count, then? I thought there was some- 
thing high-bred in the look of her.” 

“Or do you mean hybrid?” 





“It doesn’t matter. What about her 
father? How did he lose his money? 
Or did he have any to lose?” 

“IT believe so. He was a_ stock- 
broker, or something of that sort, and 
Wall Street cut into his fortune and 
never replaced the slice. His wife died 
shortly after, I’ve been told, and, find: 
ing himself left with a growing child 
on his hands, he shipped her over to 
Paris and placed her in the Sacré Coeur 
to be educated. His title, which, of 
course, means nothing here, meant a 
great deal there (they have such a ri- 
diculous veneration for the families of 
the old régime, those French people), 
and the result was that Athalie—her 
name is Athalie, by the way—received 
quite as much consideration as_ the 
daughter of—well, anybody else. Ri- 
diculous, isn’t it?” 

“Criminally so—from the standpoint 
of Newport. Only, the count couldn't 
have been reduced to absolute beggary, 
you know. It costs something to send 
one’s daughter to the Sacred Heart and 
keep her there for five years. But no 


doubt it meant sacrifices, poor old duf- 


fer! Well, go on. What else?” 

“Very little, fortunately—it is too hot 
to talk. She and Norma finished to- 
gether, and I was weak enough—as the 
girl had to come back to her father’s 
care—to allow myself to be persuaded 
into chaperoning her across the ocean. 
(I suppose I needn't say that that was 
Norma’s doing?) Her father met us 
at the pier, and—that’s all. I handed 
her over to him and came away instant- 
ly.” 

“Why? Wasn't he up to much, after 
all? Was it a case of his ‘manners had 
not that repose which stamps the caste 
of Vere de Vere’ ?”’ 

“Oh! I shouldn't like to say that. He 
was very polite, very well behaved, and 
all that sort of thing, but it was clearly 
out of the question to think of continu- 
ing the acquaintance. But you know 
what Norma is, and what putty I am in 
her hands. She would keep up a corre- 
spondence with the girl, and never let 
me have a moment's peace until I al- 
lowed her to invite her here for a week’s 
stay.” : 
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“Good old Num!” said Massingham 
approvingly. ‘Don’t mind if I light up, 
do you, Aunt Fanny? Haven't had a 
pull at my pipe since breakfast.” 

He drew it out from his pocket forth- 
with and proceeded to stuff the bowl, 
and with a shudder for the aroma 
which might possibly cling to her if the 
interview were prolonged, Mrs. Gam- 
lingay rose and fled; going straightway 
across the lawn and round the angle of 
the house, to where the more orthodox 
members of the house-party she was 
entertaining were loudly applauding an 
exciting set of “doubles” on the tennis- 
court. 

The pipe had fulfilled its mission. 
Massingham slid it back into his pocket 
and fell into the old occupation of 
staring aci the level stretch of lawn 
at where the cliff’s edge and the sea 
seemed to join, and the sunlight through 
the leaves of the big catalpa shed a 
greenish dusk over the white dress and 
drooped head of the girl with the book. 

What followed was inevitable, for 
there is a thread of romance interwoven 
in the fabric of every man’s soul, no 
matter how sordid—and Massingham’s 
was not sordid by any means. The 
time, the place, the story he had heard, 
the lonely figure in the tree’s shade, and 
the shine of the sunlight on the sea, all 
worked their own charm. He got up 
hurriedly and walked across the lawn, 
and a moment or so later he was stand- 
ing under the tree and looking down 
into a pair of upraised brown eyes. 

“May I introduce myself, Miss de 
Varsac?” he said, waving one hand in 
the direction of the distant tennis- 
court. “We seem so hopelessly out of 
it, you and I, we ought to sympathize 
with each other—on principle.” 

“Ought we? I don't feel that I need 
sympathy, myself, and I certainly don’t 
need an introduction to know who you 
are—I’ve seen your photograph so 
many times. You are Mr. Massingham, 
Norma’s cousin.” 

“Yes, I am,” he admitted, rather su- 
pérfluously, as he dropped into the place 
she made for him on the garden-bench 
with the air of a man who is used to 
have women make room for him. ‘Hot, 
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isn’t it? I suppose that’s the reason you 
aren't playing tennis, and don’t, there- 
fore, need my sympathy.” 

“Well, no, not exactly that,” she an- 
swered, with a laugh— a soft, clear, un- 
affected laugh that was as free from 
artificiality as heaven’s own blue. “Must 
I admit it? I haven't been asked, for 
one thing, and, for another, | have 
something more important here” tap- 
ping the book on her knee. 

“What is it? Tennyson or a novel?” 

“Neither. It’s accounts’— opening it 
so that he could see the double row of 
closely crowded figures-—-"I have been 
over it all three times, and I can’t make 
it amount to less than thirty-one dollars, 
no matter how I try.” 

“Ts it necessary ?” 

“Oh, yes! very, very necessary” 
the brown eyes growing suddenly seri- 
ous. “Thirty-one dollars in one month 
is a great deal too much. I| am afraid 
they did not teach me, at the convent, 
how to be a good housekeeper, and | 
am trying to see where and how I can 
cut down expenses when | go back to 
father. I can’t let my self cost him too 
much, or I shall be a burden to him, 
you know. He didn’t say so, but I saw 
the frightened look in his eyes when I 
showed him these accounts, and it 
makes me realize that J have been keep- 
ing house far too extravagantly.” 


Massingham said nothing. Here 
was a side-light upon the affairs of 
Monsieur le Comte, certainly. The 


girl’s candor was refreshing, but it was 
appalling as well, in that it revealed a 
state of affairs far worse than his wild- 
est imaginings. 

“T cannot think what I can cut off, 
unless it be my piano,” she went on, 
running her finger down the lines of 
figures and pausing at each doubtful 
item. “Was it not absurd of me to think 
that I must have a piano, and to hire 
one just because he did not say I must 
not? I will cut off the piano, that is 
certain. And then— Don’t you think 
I might dispense with this item of cof- 
fee and rolls every morning? It 
mounts up in a month’s time~— see!” 

“Ye-es, I suppose it does,”’ said Mas- 
singham, following her finger down the 
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line, and growing faint-hearted at what 
he suspected. “But people must break- 
fast, you know, and rolls and coffee 
strike me as being about the cheapest 
form, What will Monsieur de Varsac 
say if you invite him to do with less 
for his breakfast.” 

“Oh! he won't know. It is I alone 
who take premier déjeuner. Father 
never rises until noon. You see, he is 
at his club so late, and he is tired when 
he comes home.” 

The nerves about Massingham’s 
mouth gave a queer little twitch, and 
he looked at her suddenly from the cor- 
ners of his eyes. 

“So Monsieur belongs to a club, does 
he? And he goes there how often?” 

“Oh! every night, of course. It is 
his one pleasure, and I would not have 
him cut it off for worlds. You see, 
after my mother died and he sent me to 
Paris, it was so lonely for him that he 
was forced to do something to keep 
from dying of ennui. So, each night 
he went to his club for a quiet game of 
cards with his friends, until now it has 
become so much a matter of habit, he 
says, that he could not sleep without 
c" 

Massingham felt something like the 
grip of a hand at his throat and the 
heat of fire about his temples. He 
looked down at her skirt. It was of 
white drill, and clearly home-made. 

“Mightn’t he try?” he suggested 
sententiously. “Propose it to him.” 

“Oh, no! not for the world. He'd 
do it instantly; indeed, there is noth- 
ing he would not sacrifice for me, Mr. 
Massingham, Think what he has done 
for me as it is. Think what I have 
cost him. I would do anything in the 
world rather than he should lose his 
one pleasure in life. And it is a pleas- 
ure to me, too; for, indeed, I am very 
proud of him when night comes and he 
puts on his evening clothes and goes off 
to his club looking ah! so fine and 
grand. It is almost like the old days 


come back, for I was not so young when 
the great crash came that I cannot re- 
member the big house with the brilliant 
salle @ manger, the sparkling table, with 
my mother in her pretty gown on one 
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side, my father in his evening clothes 
on the other; and behind their chairs 
the tall servants, smileless as images 
even when Nanine brought me in for 
my good-night kiss. Only, it is no 
longer anything like that. It is a wee 
little flat now on the top floor of an 
ugly building, and the stairs creak 
when one goes down them to the street. 
But it is home, and father is there, so 
nothing else matters.” 

“You are very fond of him, I see.” 

“Fond of him? How could I help 
being fond of him? He is the dearest 
and tenderest of fathers. Only think 
what it means, my being away from 
him even now, and he all alone. But 
he would have me accept the invita- 
tion. He said the change would do 
me good. And, indeed, I think it has; 
only that I feel rather ‘out of it,’ as you 
expressed it awhile ago. Mrs. Gamlin- 
gay’s guests are all so very grand, and 
wear such beautiful clothes. I think I 
should feel a little lonely, too- if it isn’t 
ungrateful to say so--were it not for 
Norma. She takes me boating and ri- 
ding whenever there is a chance, and 
we do enjoy ourselves,” 

“Norma’s a brick!” asseverated Mas- 
singham. “Look here, Miss de Var- 
sac, may I be rude and inquire when 
the next boating expedition is likely to 
come off? Or haven’t you made any 
arrangements for it as yet?” 

“Oh, yes! We are going this morn- 
ing. I’m waiting for her now. Look! 
there she is just coming out of the 
house. Ah! how I wish that father 
could be here to-day.” 

“So do I,” said Massingham, his jaw 
setting squarely; then he lounged back 
in his seat and waited for his cousin 
to come up. But, although he said 
nothing, his mind’s eye was filled with 
the picture of a selfish old reprobate 
stealing back in the gray of the morn- 
ing, gorged with wine and in good or 
ill-spirits, as the luck of the cards de- 
creed, to sneak into bed and sleep until 
noonday, while his child laid plans to 
dispense with her breakfast as a luxury 
no longer to be afforded. 

“Look here, Num,” he said, as Miss 
Gamlingay came up--rosy with health 
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and high spirits- and joined them. 
“T’ve invited myself, to become the 


working member of your boating par- 
ties in future. It’s not safe, nor even 
proper, for you two-girls to go out 
rowing without an escort.” 

“Jackey, you’re a darling! If it 
wasn't superfluous, I’d reward you as 
you deserve.» Even as it is, I took ten 
minutes longer than was absolutely nec- 
essary to pin on my hat. I suppose you 
are aware that it is ten minutes since 
you walked across the lawn and sat 
down under this tree.” 

“Hello! have you added the proclivi- 
ties of Peeping-Tom to your many ac- 
complishments? What do you think, 
Miss de Varsac?—this paragon of all 
the virtues has been playing the spy 
upon us.” 

“Jackey, don’t be coarse!” mimick- 
ing Mrs. Gamlingay’s petulant tone 
“I really despair of you sometimes. 
Here’s the boat-house key—go and get 
everything ready for us. And 
Jackey !” 

“Yes?” 

“You might send to Huyler’s and get 
me a ten-pound box of chocolates. I 
feel in my bones I’ve earned it-—-or shall 
have done when mother learns. Ten 
pounds, remember, Jackey; not an 
ounce less.” 

“Right you are,” he answered, with 
a laugh. “Come along, girls. We can 
have three good hours of it before it’s 
time to dress for dinner.” 

Then, sandwiching himself between 
them, he struck out in the direction of 
the stairway leading down to the wa- 
ter’s edge, and in this way the friend- 
ship of Jack Massingham and Mon- 
sieur’s daughter began. 

It lasted, without break or interrup- 
tion, for five whole days-——-which was 
rather long for him to devote himself 
to any girl—and then Massingham pre- 
sented himself before his disapproving 
aunt with a demand that she write to 
Monsieur and ask to have Athalie’s holi- 
day extended. 

“Tell him to let her have another 
week of it. He won't demur, I'll be 
sworn, for it will take the expense of 
supporting her off his hands and give 
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him more money to waste at the card- 
table, the hypocritical old cad!” 

“Another week! I don’t approve of 
it—I distinctly do not approve of it! 
Besides, people ‘are talking—the way 
you dance attendance upon that girl, 
the preference you show for her society. 
Jack, if it should lead to anything se- 
rious I’d never forgive nivself.” 

“Then begin by forgiving yourself at 
once,’ he said. “The girl's a poor, 
lonely, sweet little thing—a sort of rose 
dropped in your fine bed of hothouse 
tulips, Aunt Fanny, and as refreshing 
as a breath from the clover-fields blown 
down the hot, dry alleys of conven- 
tionality-—but she is Monsieur de Var- 
sac’s daughter, and [ don’t aspire to 
the honor. Look here! You were 
right in cutting the acquaintance of that 
fellow—-he’s a cad of the first water. A 
selfish old Sybarite, who makes his child 
slave and drudge and do without things, 
so that he may belong to clubs and 
spend his nights in playing cards and 
gorging himself with wine and luxuries. 
And she doesn’t suspect it, poor little 
thing! Give her another week, Aunt 
Fanny; it’s the last she'll be likely to 
know for many a day, and he'll be glad 
enough to get her kept off his hands as 
long as possible, I'll be sworn.” 

So the letter was written, and, as 
Massingham had predicted, Monsieur 
readily accorded his sanction to the ex- 
tension asked for; thanking Madame 
Gamlingay for the great honor she had 
shown his beloved child, assuring her 
of his most distinguished consideration, 
and that he was her humble but most 
appreciative debtor, Achille de Varsac. 

“Achille; that was the chap with the 
tender heel, wasn't it?>—my mythology 
is rusty,” said Massingham, when his 
aunt showed him the letter. ‘Well, it’s 
good to know that Monsieur has a ten 
der spot somewhere, and we may as 
well be merciful, and let that poor little 
thing go on believing it’s in his heart.” 


No rose, however sweet, may bloom 
forever; no sun, however bright, may 
shine beyond its allotted time. Came 
the end of the second week, and with it 
the end of Athalie’s stay. 
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Massingham drove over to the sta- 
tion with Norma to see her off and to 
decently inter the corpse of another 
summer episode. But, somehow, when 
the time of parting came, there was a 
wrench about it, and his hand shook a 
little as he took hers, and noticed how 
she laughed and blushed, and would not 
—or could not—look him straight in the 
eyes as she used'to do. 

He had meant to say good-by to the 
rose and ride back to the tulip-field with 
the consciousness of a duty well done. 
But now—-- 

“T shall be in New York some time 
next week, and you must let me have 
the privilege of calling,” he said, hold 
ing fast to the fingers that showed such 
a desire to slip from his. “May I?” 

“Indeed, yes!” she said, with a mo- 
mentary flash of delight. “Father will 
be glad to meet you, and to thank you 
for your kindness to me. I should like 
you to know father, Mr. Massingham- 
there is no father like him in the world.” 

Massingham felt his ardor chill. The 
rose had unsheathed its thorn. He let 
her hand slip from his and courteously 
raised his hat. 

“My respects to Monsieur,” he said. 
“Good-by.”’ 

And then the train was off, and the 
episode was over, indeed. 

“Look here, Num,” said Massingham, 
as they drove back from the station to- 
gether. “I’m not going to accept that 
invitation; I’m not going to call on the 
De Varsacs, after all. I won't meet that 
cad—I'd feel like kicking him if I did.” 

“Mercy, Jack! Why? He’s the dear- 
est old man-—-—” 

“No doubt of it,” cut in Massingham, 
with a grunt and a lapsing into cheap 
wit. “I should say he’d be ‘dear’ at any 
price. Fancy his having a daughter 
like that and dressing her as he does.” 

“Jackey, for shame! He'd dress her 
better if he could, but he can’t afford 
it. 

“He can afford to belong to clubs 
and to go out nights and play cards- 
and—all that sort of thing, while she 
mopes about and sees nothing of life 


and less of pleasure.” 
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“But she likes it; she’s glad to have 
him go and enjoy himself. Their life 
is perfectly idyllic, Jackey, they’re so 
entirely wrapped up in each other. 
Why, it would make her absolutely mis- 
erable if she thought her coming back 
to America had robbed him of even one 
small pleasure.” 

“All the same, I don’t want to meet 


the man, and I’m not going to. And 
that’s the end of it.” 
And so it was—for a time. Miss 


Gamlingay had an idea hammering at 
the back of her astute little head; and 
she was not one to be easily outgener- 
aled. Consequently, she allowed her 
cousin to grump and mope about, and 
make a chimney of himself for the next 
three or four and then came 
sweetly up to him as he sat under the 
big catalpa-tree, smoking like a furnace 
and planning another trip to the West. 

‘“Jackey,” she said demurely, “I’ve 
prevailed upon mother to give some 
amateur theatricals, and to let me go to 
New York for a week to choose the 
costumes. I said you'd escort me—-and 
you will, won't your” 

“Yes, certainly. But, I say! where 
can you stop? You can’t put up at a 
hotel, you know, and everybody’s out 
of town.” 

“Not everybody—there’s the De 
Varsacs. I wrote to Athalie, and she’s 
sent me word to come to her. You can 
go to the hotel, of course, but you can 
come round evenings and take us to 
theaters and things, and keep us from 
dying of loneliness. Go and _ pack, 
Jackey. I want to be off in an hour, 
and I’ve oceans of things to do.” 

\nd so it fell out that, in spite of 
his resolutions, Massingham did go to 
New York, and did visit the humble 
flat where the De Varsacs had set up 
their earthly gods, and was then and 
there made acquainted with \lonsieur. 

He rose from the corner where the 
old dresser that did duty for a side- 
board stood, and came forward to greet 
his guests—a little, old man, with Atha- 
lie’s smile and Athalie’s eyes; a man 
whom years of residence in America 
had not yet taught the trick of perfect 
English nor robbed of the courtly Old 


days, 
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World air of le grand seigneur, and 
whose gentle dignity of bearing, deli- 
cacy of feature, and softness of speech 
stood sponsor for generations of culture 
and refinement. 

“You shall figure to yourself, Mr. 
Massingham, what a pleasure it is for 
me to have the honor of meeting you,” 
he said, as he put forth one slim, per- 
fectly kept hand to meet that of the 
younger man. “We have talked of you, 
ah, yes! these many times, my child and 
I, and of the more than great obliga- 
tion which you and mademoiselle here 
have placed us under by your many 
kindnesses, Sir, it is at once my pleas- 
ure and my privilege to greet you.” 

“Both the pleasure and the privilege 
are mine, Monsieur,” stammered Mas- 
singham, wringing the hand _ out- 
stretched to him, and feeling as helpless 
and as uncomfortable as a_ freshly 
landed fish. “Really, I—Miss de Var- 
sac, how well you are looking. The 
heat of the city hasn't robbed you af 
your Newport roses even yet, I see.” 

“No, not yet,’ she admitted, with a 
shy smile, as she dropped her hand in 
his. “But then they are as much the 
roses of happiness as of health, Mr. 
Massingham. I am with father, and it 
is my birthday. See!’—plucking away 
her hand and going (as much to give 
the conversation another turn as to dis- 
play the gift) to where a pot of mignon- 
nette stood on the window-ledge. 
“This was here when I woke. Father 
remembered, although I myself had for- 
gotten. But then father always remem- 
bers.” 

“Chut! chut!" struck in Monsieur, 
laughing to hide his embarrassment as 
she called attention to his modest gift 
and to him. “She is but a child, Mr. 
Massingham—it takes so little to grati- 
fy her. And she repays so amply! 
Ah, so very amply! It is the joy of 
heaven to have her near. Lnfant, you 
shall no more talk of me and my fool- 


ish gifts. You shall get out the re- 
freshment, chérie, that monsieur and 


mademoiselle may not think we are of 
the heathen born.” 

“The “refreshment” took the form 
of a pint bottle of claret and a few 
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fancy cakes served on a plate covered 
with rucked damask and rimmed round 
with flowers. The glasses, which Mon- 
sieur himself brought forth from the 
lower drawer of the dresser, Massing- 
ham noted were as delicate as Venetian 
bubbles, and not only shone with the 
radiance of pure crystal, but bore en- 
graved upon them a coronet surrounded 
by a wreath of minute fleurs-de-lis. 

“Sir, I have the honor to drink to 
your very good health, and to yours, 
too, Mees Gamlingay,” said Monsieur, 
after he had filled the glasses and 
passed them around. “This day is to 
me a great honor which | shall not soon 
forget.” 

“Nor I, Monsieur,” replied’ Massing- 
ham. “Miss de Varsac, 1 wish you 
many happy returns of the day. My 
very best respects, count.” 

“Not that, Mr. Massingham; not the 
title. That is of the past, as’-- indi- 
cating the glasses “‘are these symbols 
of it, which shall go back to their bed 


of cotton when we have finish’ with 
them, and shall no more come forth 
until another honorable occasion. Fig- 


ure to yourself how inconsistent would 
be the use of a title in this republican 
land, and by such as I. All that is of 
the past, sir; I am no longer what I 
was. Ah! no—no longer what I was!” 

A note of sadness sounded through 
his voice, a shadow of sadness dimmed 
his eyes. It was the first, the only, al- 
lusion he made to his altered circum- 
stances, for the breeding of the man 
would not permit him to sink to the 
petty depths of apologizing for either 
the poverty of his surroundings or the 
scantiness of his board. 

“So that I have my child and my 
child’s love and respect, I have all that 
I ask for. All that the once great past 
could have given, Mr. Massingham,” 
he went on; “and it is without regret 
that I yield my birthright. [ am neither 
vainglorious enough to wish for my 
country’s restoration to the list of 
monarchies, nor fool enough to think 
that it will come. All I ask is that I 
be allowed to live out my life in the 
companionship of my daughter, for she 
is to me title, honors, country, all in one. 
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Your great republic took from me my 
fortune, but I regret it not; for it gave 
to me both wife and child. I can only 
remember that, and all bitterness dies. 
It is enough for me to know that my 
Athalie is born of the house of De Var- 
sac without parading it, for the one title 
I prize is the title of father, the one sov- 
ereign I would owe allegiance to is—- 
here!” 

He turned and took Athalie in his 
arms, and Massingham, watching, 
thought that he had never seen two 
human faces wear such a look of glory 
as theirs did then. 

“T will respect your wishes, Monsieur, 
and the title shall never again pass my 
lips,’ he said. “But surely you must 
sometimes regret? Surely you must 
sometimes wish those who knew Miss 
de Varsac as a child to meet her and 
see what time has done for her?” 

A look that was strongly suggestive 
of fear flashed into the old man’s eyes, 
and it seemed to Massingham that his 
hand shook. 

“No, no!” he replied, laughing un- 
easily. “I have done with the past, sir; 
quite done with the past. I neither wish 
for my child to meet those who knew 
me then, nor to meet them myself. I 
have buried everything that had to do 
with those days, and I pray le bon Dieu 
that nothing, and no one connected with 
them, may ever again cross my way.” 

A flash of the old suspicion—exor- 
cised in the beginning— came back into 
Massingham’s mind at this; it so ill- 
accorded with the story of the club and 
the card-games with his old friends, 
which were so essential to his nightly 
rest. He glanced slyly across at Atha- 
lie, to see if she, too, might not, by 
chance, have remarked the discrepancy 
and found the flaw in the assertion, 
but the manner in which she blushed on 


catching his eye and let her own sink 


before his, told him not what she had 
found, but what she had lost. Wheth- 
er the sensation which this discovery 
awoke in him were more of a shock 
than a delight he could not, for the mo- 
ment, determine, for he was conscious 
of “an inward disturbance” partaking 


of both, and, while he was hovering on 
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the border-land of uncertainty, Norma 
espied a guitar in the corner of the 
room, and quickly brought it forth. 
“Oh! Athalie, you must play my 
cousin some of those pretty things 
Mere Alixe taught you at the convent,” 
she said gaily. “It is a dog’s age since 
I have heard them, and I should have 


forgotten if I had not spied your 
guitar, She was our prize ‘musical 
pupil,’ Jackey, and I promise you a 
treat indeed. Monsieur, you don’t 


mind if she plays for my cousin, do 
you? 

“Mind? No, no; Mees Gamlingay, 
of course not. Why should I? It is 
to me the greatest of treats to hear her 
at all times, for I am the foolish one 
who sits enraptured when she plays and 
sings. <Athalie, ma fille, you shall play 
and give pleasure to us all.” 

Miss de Varsac did not demur, 
neither did she attempt any foolish ex- 
cuses. She merely smiled assent, and, 
taking up her guitar as her father 
slipped away into a far corner and es- 
tablished himself in a deep old chair, 
with his head thrown back, his eyes 
closed, and the tips of his fingers joined, 
proceeded to play as she had been 
asked. 

She chose an old French madrigal, 
with a laughing liit to its rhythm and an 
ear-haunting touch to its melody, and 
she played it with such witching effect 
that Massingham’s nerves began to 
tingle; for music was one of his great- 
est weaknesses, and the girl was cer- 
tainly a finished performer. The first 
selection concluded, he cried out en- 
thusiastically for another, and then an 
other, and still another after that, and 
leaned forward in his seat, his hands 
clasped between his knees, his lips shut, 
his eyes fixed upon the player as though 
she were immortal, and so wrapped up 
in her performance that he did not even 


notice when Monsieur rose from the 
chair and slipped softly out of the 
room. 


The afternoon had worn itself away 
by this time, and the dusk was creeping 
in and filling all the place with shad- 
ows. Still Athalie played on, the wail- 
ing notes of the guitar pulsating in 
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Massingham’s ears until his nerves were 
all a-quiver. The dusk shadows shut in 
closer and closer, until the room was in 
a mist of darkness-—magical, enchant- 
ing darkness that smelt of mignonette 
and rang with murmuring music— and 
the spell of these things, winding itself 
round Massingham’s senses, wove that 
strange, uncertain feeling he had expe- 
rienced when Miss de Varsac’s eyes fell 
before his, into a thing he now could 
give a name. 

The necromancy of it set his blood 
tingling, and lifted him up to the very 
gates of heaven; and his mental intoxi- 
cation was at its highest pitch when his 
ear caught a jarring note, and he turned 
round in time to see a door open and a 
figure step into the room. It was Mon- 
sieur. 

Outside, the countless lamps of the 
city pricked luminous points through 
the opalescent dusk, and the dim glow 
of them, streaking in through the win- 
dow, touched him where he stood—a 
quiet, listening figure in carefully 
brushed evening clothes, with a white 
lawn tie at his throat and a sprig of 
mignonette in his buttonhole. 

In spite of his protestations, in spite 
of all his breeding, Monsieur was leav- 
ing the music, leaving his daughter, 
leaving his guests, and going, as usual, 
to his club. Massingham came down to 
earth again with a rush, and all the ten- 
derness and weakness of a moment be- 
fore were swallowed up in a reflux of 
the old, half-exorcised feeling of wrath 
and dislike. 

The man came forward, courtly and 
gracious as ever, when Athalie finished 
the number she was playing, and held 
out his hand to Massingham. 

“Sir, I must ask you of your charity 
to forgive me,” he said, “but when one 
has made an appointment, one has no 
choice but to keep it or be branded as 
discourteous. Mees Gamlingay, you 
will accord me your excuses, wyl you 
not, for this seeming breach of courtesy ? 
Athalie, enfant, au revoir” —taking her 
face between his palms and kissing it, 
after she had helped him on with his 
outer coat and brought forward his 
well-brushed hat—‘‘le bon Dieu watch 
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over you, my beloved, and keep you in 
His care forever. Mees Gamlingay, 
Mr. Massingham, adieu.” 

An almost unconquerable impulse to 
catch hold of the man and kick him 
rushed over Massingham, but he held 
it in check by main force. 

“Look here, Monsieur,” he sang out 
suddenly, “I want to ask a favor. You 
won't be home till late, I suppose, and 
it’s likely to be rather lonesome for the 
ladies. I'd like to take them to the 
theater, if you'll give your consent for 
Miss de Varsac to accompany my 
cousin and me.” 

The withered old face lit up as if by 
magic. 

“Sir, if you would, I shall be your 
debtor for life,” he said. “Oh! gladly 
do I consent, gladly; for the child sees 
so little that is bright, and I would 
make her life all sunshine were it mine 
to ordain.” And then, with that won- 
derful expression still on his face and 
in his eyes, he shut the door and went 
his way, humming softly to himself as 
he passed down the creaking stairs and 
out under the city’s lamps. 

“Jackey, you're a love!” exclaimed 
Miss Gamlingay enthusiastically. “Run 
and get into your evening clothes, and 
get back here as quickly as you know 
how. She’s never been to a theater in 
her life, and it will be the heavenliest 
of treats. And, Jackey! Get an auto- 
bile, if you can—that'll be a second 
treat—and if you want to take us to 
supper somewhere afterward, there’s no 
law against it. Only, we'd better go to 
some quiet, out-of-the-way place for it, 
where we sha’n’t run the risk of meet- 
ing anybody that knows us; for if moth- 
er heard, you’d be in her black books 
forever.” 

“Right you are,” said Massingham, 
as he escaped from the room. “I'll at- 
tend to everything, and be back in less 
than no time. She shall have one glo- 
rious, good evening if / know anything 
about it, poor little thing!” 

So far as lay in his power he kept 
that self-given promise, for it was not 
more than an hour later that he whirled 
up to the door in a hired automobile 
with a hired chauffeur, and whirled 
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away again with the two girls to the 
theater; and if he needed any reward, 
the delight of Athalie de Varsac over 
this new experience was enough to sat- 
isfy him. She was enthralled, she was 
enchanted, she was anything you please 
that expresses a state of happiness bor- 
dering upon the dreams of a hashish- 
eater; and all through the play Massing- 
ham sat and looked at her, and laughed 
for very joy over her childish excite- 
ment. 

“Never, never shall I forget it-—no, 
not if I live forever!” she said, as they 
went down the stairs after it was all 
over, and climbed back into the puffing 
auto. ‘Never was there such a happy, 
happy night! I can understand what 
that woman in the play meant when she 
said she ‘felt as though some god had 
poisoned her with joy.’ ”’ 

“Can your” said Massingham, with 
alaugh. “For myself, I always thought 
Medea somewhat of a bore, but I’m 
glad you liked it. Now for the finish. 
To Frascanti’s, chauffeur. Know 
where it is, don’t you? Send her ahead 
full tilt, then. I’m acting on your sug 
gestion, Num,” he added, turning to 
Miss Gamlingay as they whizzed off; 
“and taking you where there'll be lit- 
tle chance of meeting anybody who 
knows us, as it is a place chiefly fre- 
quented by foreign political exiles and 
expatriated conspirators. I sent round 
from the hotel and engaged a private 
room and supper for three.” 

“Jackey, you're a love!” 

“T know it, my dear, but you needn’t 
advertise it to the world, and if you 
don’t find a second-rate Italian restau- 
rant come up to your expectations in 
the way of surprises, blame the circum- 
stance that sends us there, not me.” 

It was ten minutes later when they 
whizzed up to it, and the girls found it 
a vividly illuminated place of flaming 
lights and Hungarian musicians, and 
crowded tables, and laughing diners, 
and it was so pronouncedly Bohemian 
that Miss Gamlingay was rather shy of 
it, and was more than grateful for the 
private room, 

“Out and up 


with you,” laughed 


Massingham, jumping down and pilot- 
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ing them to a glass door and a flight of 
red velvet stairs labeled with the sign, 
Ladies’ Entrance. “1 say! but wouldn’t 
this curl Aunt Fanny’s hair, Num?” 

“Oh, Jackey! don’t mention it. She'd 
have a conniption. And if she should 
ever hear——” 

“Not a fear of it, so don’t begin to 
cross bridges, you little goose. Hello! 
here’s the ladies’ parlor. Run in with 
you now, and off with your hats and 
wraps, and come to—— Let me see— 
where the dickens is the ticket? Oh! 
here it is—‘Room Three.’ That's it, 
just opposite there. I'll run in and or- 
der the supper at once, and mind you 
don't keep me waiting any longer than 
is necessary, Num.” 

He turned on his heel as the girls 
vanished and made his way to room 
three, pushed open the door and went 
in. In the center of the room a table 
was standing, bright with glass and 
flowers, and over it blazed a cluster of 
electric lights. Massingham went di- 
rectly to it, seated himself, took up the 
bill of fare, and rang for the waiter. 

A moment passed, and then a soft 
step sounded, a hand placed a glass be- 
side his plate, and glasses beside the 
other plates, and a low voice said soft- 
ly: “Monsieur has arrive’-—I am at his 
pleasure. Shall it be the regular sup- 
per or——”’ 

“No, no,” cut in Massingham. “T’ll 
give the order, and—hello! what the 
dickens was that?” 

It was a short, sharp, choking cry— 
a cry of deep shame and humiliation, 
nothing more—and looking up he saw 
standing before him, white as a dead 
man and shaking like a thing all nerves, 
Monsieur de Varsac, with a towel over 
one arm and the sprig of mignonette 
gone from his buttonhole. 

For one moment the two men looked 
at each other—in Massingham’s eyes a 
great horror, and in Monsieur’s a shame 
too deep to put into words; then, of a 
sudden, the little, old figure, in its shab- 
by dress-suit, broke down utterly and 
threw out its two hands with a gesture 
of complete abandonment. 

“Ah! mon Dieu! mon Dieu! might 
| not have been spared this?” he wailed, 


in a voice whose utter misery bit into 
Massingham’s soul and hurt him as, 
never in his life, had he been hurt be- 
fore. “Sir, sir, you see before you a 
man whose heart is broken, a man 
whose shame craves of you your pity 
for the miserable secret he has so long 
guarded, but who sinks at last under 
the deep humiliation of it!” 

“Good God!” said Massingham, bi- 
ting his words off short. “This is the 
‘club,’ then? This is the thing that 
takes you out nights? This?” 

“Yes, monsieur, yes. Could I tell 
my Athalie the truth? Could I let her 
know that a De Varsac could fall so 
low? It has been for bread, monsieur, 
for daily bread; and out of it I have 
fed, clothed, and educated— Ah! 
mon Dieu! mon Dieu! It is the heart 
that breaks, the heart! Monsieur, for 
the love of that Heaven which has been 
so kind to you and so bitterly hard with 
me, I beg, I implore you to keep this 
from my child.” 

A sudden rush of memory thrilled 
Massingham and burned him like fire. 

“Keep it from her?” he cried despair- 


ingly. “Good heavens, man! she is 
here—in this place—with Miss Gamlin- 
gay-—and me.” 

“Here!” The poor old figure, bent 


enough as it was with grief and shame, 
bent lower still, and the two shaking 
arms, upreaching, wound themselves 
round and over the bowed head, and 
Massingham could see the falling of 
tears that glinted in the piercing light. 
“Monsieur, of your mercy kill me! mon- 
sieur, of your pity for a broken-hearted 
old man who has lived too long, put me 
to death before I must look into my 
child’s eyes with the shame of this upon 
me. Of your mercy, monsieur; of your 
mercy I implore!” 

The sound of laughter and of foot- 
steps coming along the passage to the 
door struck suddenly in and stung Mas- 
singham’s ears. For one second he 
wavered, for one second his wits for- 
sook him; then his foot kicked back the 
chair beside him, his hands reached up 
suddenly, and, grasping Monsieur’s sha- 
king body, forced it down into the seat. 

“Sir! Mr. Massingham!”’ 
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You are my guest. I'll 

Ah! here 
I thought it 
He's forgot- 


“Be still! 
see the proprietor, and 
you are at last, girls, eh? 
was that fool of a waiter. 
ten a chair, you see,” 

“Forgotten a- 
Monsieur de Varsac?”’ 

“Father! Dear, dear father, is it real- 
ly you?” 

“Of course it is,” said Massingham, 
with a laugh. “Didn’t I say there was 
likely to be some surprises, Num? 
Well, I’ve done the thing after the ap- 
proved French fashion, you see.” 


Good gracious! 
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“Done what thing? I don’t under- 
stand. What does it all mean, Jackey?”’ 

“First and foremost, that I’m going 
to run down and see the proprietor 
about that missing chair,” said Massing- 
ham. “Second, that the banking house 
of De Varsac is going to open again 
under the firm name of De Varsac & 
Massingham; and third, that, if Athalie 
doesn’t mind, it’s all coming out like a 
fairy-tale. Monsieur has done me the 
honor of accepting me as his son-in- 
law, and he’s going to give up that 
blessed club for good and all.” 





THE UNFORGETTING 


| SAW the young buds break, 
I saw and I knew 

That somewhere for old joy's sake 
The dead smiled, too. 


As sad men smile in their s 


leep 


When their dreams are of joy, 
As old men smile lest they weep 
At the laugh of a boy; 


I heard the dead leaves stir, 
I heard and I knew 

The men and women that were 
Hearing, sighed, too. 


Not as they sigh who dread, 


Not 


as the yearning sigh; 


3ut as those who are comforted 
Sigh at a grief gone by. 
THEODOSIA GARRISON. 
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rapped timidly on 
lord's door, but there 
Was no answer. She 
paused, undecided. 
“LT hate to 
telling him 
by.” she said misera 
bly. Then she knocked 
more loudly, and heard a grunt which 
she construed as an invitation to enter. 
“Brrh, Ford! How can you sleep 
in such a-gale?” she said. “I'm off to 
the city on the early boat. I came in 
to tell you good-by. Don’t expect me 
down before the five.” 
Ford blinked, yawned, and 
himself into semi-consciousness. 
“Good-by,” he mumbled 
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shook 


sleepily. 


“What you off so early for? Won't 
be a shop in Portland open. Sorry I’m 
not up to see you off, but that race 


through the Ribbon yesterday made me 
dog-tired. ‘Care yourself, old lady.” 

He turned his head away from the 
morning light beginning to shine 
through his windows, and almost before 
his wife’s light kiss had ceased to flut- 
ter on his thick, close-cropped curls, he 
was asleep again 

“Poor Ford! He's certainly not a 
person of the most delicate sensibili- 
ties.” Mrs. Ford Osborne commented to 
herself, half-relieved, half-piqued, as 
she tiptoed out of the room. Then the 
amiability normal to her reasserted it- 
self. 

“Dear, old, unsuspicious Ford! 
could hurt him or deceive him 
deceive him?” 

She slid the bolt of 
stepped forth into the color-drenched 
beauty of the morning. It was not yet 
six o'clock, and the splendors of dawn 
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had not vanished from the great bowls 
of sea and sky. The dark clumps of 
pointed fir on the scattered islands, the 
harsh faces of the cliffs, the foam of the 
eastern waters, were all faintly incar- 
nadined. North and west the world 
was a marvel of islands with ribbons of 
shining water between and about them, 
all half encircled in the crooked elbow 
of the mainland. South and east 
stretched the unbroken ocean. 

“It’s going to be a splendid day,” said 
Nina half wistfully to herself, as she 
paused on her piazza. She was almost 
tempted to stay at home. She the 
program before her if she did break- 
fast in the sunny dining-room so near 
the eastern cliffs of the island that one 
looked through its windows sheer upon 
the sea, with Ford discoursing of races 
past and yet to be; cutting flowers for 
the house—what masses of nasturtiums 
seemed to have come up overnight! 
Then a game of tennis with Elsie Ha- 
zelton, her championship competitor; a 
swim, luncheon at the club, an hour’s 
lounging, a sail with Ford if the wind 
held, tea with half the summer popula- 
tion of Century Island on her piazzas, 
more lounging 

“I'll be home to dinner, anyway,” 
she said, and firmly turned her back 
upon the harmless gayeties that had 
never before seemed to her so harmless 
or so gay as now, when she was going 
to Portland to spend the day with 
Rainesworth. 

“One day together,” he had said to 
her, with that appeal in his voice which 
was not appeal but domination. “One 
day. What will it mean to you? No 
more than one flower from your garden. 
What will it mean to me? Ah, my 
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dear lady, you know there is always one 
flower which we cherish, press between 
the leaves of our most sacred book. 
You never guessed that I was banal in 
my sentimental moments, I hope? No 
matter! Give me my day. You will 
never miss it. And do you know what 
it will mean to me through all the rest 
of the days of all the rest of the years?” 

Remembering, Nina’s heart beat with 
the same muffled quickening as when 
the actual words sounded in her ears, 
the actual look burned down into her 
eyes. For she was a young woman, 
only two years married, and she had 
missed the enlightenment of pre-mat- 
rimonial flirtation. To be a wife of two 
years’ standing generally meant—and 
Mrs. Osborne’s experience was no ex- 
ception—to have grasped the truth that 
one’s husband did not discard all the 
other interests of a man when he mar- 
ried, but not quite to have recovered 
from the resentment of that knowledge. 
Nina had, furthermore, awakened to 
the consciousness that Ford was hope- 
lessly matter-of-fact. He called the 
sunsets to which she tremblingly di- 
rected his attention, “very pretty, my 
dear,” he scanned the heavens merely 
for indications of the wind, and he slept 
in the back of the box on the great 
night when his aunt had lent them her 
opera holdings—slept through Tristan, 
Tristan! And when Nina had had the 
Cordons to dinner, the most esthetic, 
the most précieuse, of all her acquaint- 
ances, he had demanded: ‘Who the 
deuce are the French Primitives?” 

Mr. Rainesworth knew who _ the 
French Primitives were; as for music, 
when some one, one April night at the 
Hazeltons’, had played from “Lohen- 
grin,” she had known that his heart 
throbbed with mystery and pain and 
gladness ; and when his long regard had 
compelled her eyes to answer his, she 
had felt a blush rise from her throat to 
her brow. Some wonderful witchery, 
some compelling sympathy, had envel- 
oped them both, shutting out the room 
full of polite applauders. That was the 
night he had won from her the promise 
of the summer day together—the last 
night she had seen him in New York. 


Since then there had been only his 
little notes—he was a grand master in 
the order of the Little Note-Writers; 
no one could infuse more presumptive 
tenderness into what read like mere 
graceful badinage. 

Now she was aboard the little steam- 
er threading its way through the tangle 
of islands to the mainland. And he, 
coming down from the more elaborate 
and opulent gayeties of the farther coast 
—he was a great personage, James 
Rainesworth, sculptor, and the fashion 
of him was no small part of his fame 
—had stopped over to snatch from fate 
those eight or ten hours whose beauty 
was to gild his life. 

“You are a brave woman,” he had 
said to her with his air of quiet finality, 
when she had hesitated at his plea. 
“You have not a little, timorous soul. 
You dare to be kind. Ah, why do I 
talk? You understand. You'll come.” 

“Well,” Nina had faltered, ignorant 
of the great fisherman’s rule that even 
quite wary trout have been known to 
rise to the glitter of the fly, “bravery.” 

The boat bumped against the gray 
piles. There was a bustle of rope 
throwing, a scraping of gangplanks, all 
the clamor of disembarkment. At the 
door of the tiny box which was waiting- 
room and ticket-office, Nina saw him 
standing. Near-by, a stout country 
woman, weighing herself on the auto- 
matic scales, protested volubly against 
their registration; at the book-counter 
and fruit-stand, small and dingy, an- 
other cheapened wares, and a child 
tugged at her skirts with shrill in- 
sistence. The incongruity of the set 
ting struck Nina even before she saw 
the look on his face. When at last she 
made that out to be a scowl, she was 
faintly perturbed. Was it possible that 
sO appreciative a nature as his was so 
easily moved to vulgar irritation? She 
scarcely asked herself the question, but 
across the flattered, expectant, guilty- 
daring excitement of her mood, the 
shadow of an_ undefined criticism 
passed, 

He caught sight of her under the 
deck awning. The frown was instantly 
displaced. His hat swept the air. Nina 
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smiled and nodded. Was it because of 
a remorseful recollection of Ford's 
sleepy head upon the pillow that Raines- 
worth’s temples seemed so high and so 
thinly covered? Of course he was old- 
er—that was part of the wonder of it, 
she told herself, that her friendship 
could hold inspiration for a man of 
dignities already assured, of experi- 
ences already drained! 

“Ah!” he cried, taking her hand in 
a warm clasp at the gangplank. “Au- 
rora scatters the clouds. I was as 
nervous as—what is it you women say? 
—as nervous as a cat with the fear that 
you might not come. I felt about seven 
teen years old, and as though I were 
Waiting for my first— \h, well, I’m 
over seventeen, Mrs. Osborne.” 

So the frown was translated into a 
compliment, the age that thinned his 
locks was admitted and discounted, her 
criticisms were dispersed, her fears 
routed. That “Mrs. Osborne’ had 
been very reassuring, though she was 
not quite certain why she needed reas- 
surances. Evidently he was going to 
be merely friendly—beautifully friend- 
ly! He would talk as he never had the 
chance to talk at their interrupted meet- 
ings in town; he would tell her his ex 
periences, his dreams; perhaps he would 
touch upon the subject of that Indian 
summer ardor that had come to warm 
his heart too late for fair fruition; but 
if he did speak of that, she knew—— 
Oh, she was quite convinced—that it 
would be in such a way as Ford him- 
self could not disapprove. She smiled 


with sudden confidence into Raines 
worth’s eyes, and he noticed for the 
fiftieth time that her own were very 
lovely 


They walked up the steep, narrow 
way from the wharf, with its low shops 
bulging into the sidewalks and its odor 
of fish and tar and brine. The cloudless 
\ugust sunshine beat upon them, the 
air blew briskly, the day was full of 
promises. The excitement of it all was 

in her blood. Of course she loved 
l‘ord—dear boy! And of course it was 
chiefly pity she felt for this world-worn 
man by her side, who had found so lit- 
tle satisfaction in all his achieved ambi- 


tions; pity and admiration, and a little 
thrill of—she could not quite define the 
pleasurable glow and palpitation. What 
would it have meant, she wondered, to 
go through life hand-in-hand with such 
a man, an apostle of beauty, learning at 
his feet, seeing with his eyes; inspiring, 
sharing ? 

She turned from the blurred vision 
of an ideal companionship just in time 
to see Rainesworth’s dark-bearded lips 
closing over a hearty yawn. He was a 
man of swift perceptions; he could feel 
the chill that fell upon her, half of hurt, 
half of pique, almost before she herself. 

“Mrs. Osborne,” he “do you 
know what time my train, due at eleven 
last night, got into this city of junc- 
tions? Ata quarter of five this morn- 
ing. There was a small accident—and 
no sleeper on.” 

“You poor man! Then you’ve had— 
about two hours’ sleep at the most. It 
must have taken you an hour to get to 
a hotel, and then away from it to the 
boat. Was any one hurt in your acci- 
dent °” 

“The fireman was killed, I believe.” 
Mr. Rainesworth stifled another yawn. 
“And I didn’t have eve two hours’ 
sleep, Mrs. Osborne. I might have had, 
of course. Sleep! Did you sleep much 
on Christmas eve when you were six? 
Well, I am six, and this is the day my 
kind saint brings me a good gift.” 

Nina’s smiling acceptance of the com- 
pliment was a little pale. She thought 
of the fireman. 

“But after a night on a sleepless train, 
the flesh is weak- until breakfast.” 
‘Breakfast!’ Mrs. Osborne shook 
off the thought of the fireman. “I have 
a vulgar hunger—my boat left at five- 
fifty, and there was no one up to give 
me even a cup of coffee. You'll find me 
ravenous.” 

“How I love to hear you say that!” 
said Rainesworth, with an air of grave 
admiration. “How I hate the pretense 
of ethereality! A live, warm, human 
woman, with a big heart and a big mind, 
and red blood in her veins——” Then 
he saw that Nina was looking—embar- 
rassed, was it, or annoyed ?—at his po- 
etic physiology. Was it possible tha: 
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she was the rara avis among women, 
who was not to be deluded into believ- 
ing her peptic condition a triumph of 
personal merit? Or was she merely 
old-fashioned enough to be a little per- 
turbed by anatomical discourse? At 
any rate, he forbore to finish his red- 
corpuscle rhapsody. 

“Isn't it a lovely, dignified old place ?” 
He changed theme and voice abruptly 
as they swung into one of the broad, 
elm-bordered streets of the city. “Opu- 
lence without ostentation— the very es- 
sence of refinement, is it not? Peace 
without stagnation—why, I wonder, 
do we not all live here? Ah, we have 
the fever in our blood—all of us, even 
the satisfied and the young. Here’s 
our breakfasting-place, Mrs. Osborne. 
It’s a charming dining-room for a pro- 
vincial city -on the roof, with a view 
of the harbor and the hills.” 

As the elevator whirled them toward 
the dining-room, the premonition of 
disillusion laid hold of Nina. In her 
glamorous vision of the perfect day, 
vulgar details had been eliminated; of 
course, she realized now, since they 
were in the flesh, they must have cor- 
poreal ministers to their wants—hotels, 
elevators, waiters—-probably the same 
waiter that had served her and Ford 
with luncheon on the day they went 
down to Century Island! She would 
try to be reasonable, but it began to 
seem merely vulgar and silly to have 
come away from home, without her 
husband’s knowledge, to meet Raines- 
worth. 


The table selected, Rainesworth’s dis- 
criminating order given, and the waiter 
departed, Nina brought her troubled 
gaze back from the view. Rainesworth 
bent slightly toward her, his hands, 
long-fingered, mnervotis, aristocratic, 
touching each other on the table be- 
fore him. There was a smile in the 
depths of his waiting eyes. They were 
wonderful eyes in their way— keen, 
tired, brilliant—it was their look of ex- 
perience that made their attraction for 
Nina. 

“This doesn’t mean much to you, 
child,” he said softly, “but you are not 


old and gray and battered. If ever you 
should be—but you'll not, you'll not! 
—you will know how it feels to have 
the young Morning herself linger 
awhile with you——- What is it?” 

At first Nina had blushed, and her 
glance had gone down before his look. 
When she had raised it at the click of 
the elevator-door, and had half turned 
toward the sound, her expression had 
widened into one of dismay. An elder- 
ly woman, carrying her excess of adi- 
pose tissue with an air of majestic 
pride, and permitting her purplish com- 
plexion to front the morning light with 
regal challenge, made her voluminous 
way toward a window table. Behind 
her toiled a younger woman, whose 
sleeves of the year-before-last would 
have proclaimed her secretary and com- 
panion even to those who overlooked 
the testimony of her anxiously deferen- 
tial manner. 

“It’s Ford’s Aunt Lavinia,” an- 
nounced Nina. 

“Has she seen you?” Rainesworth 
shot a sharp glance at her. 

“No, but she will. She’s going to 
sit at a table in the corner. Now she 
has. She'll see me now.” A _ smile, 
labored and mechanical, suddenly 
wreathed Nina’s face, and she bowed 
toward the corner. 

“You must go and speak to her,” said 
Rainesworth. “Dear lady, do not look 
as if you had been caught boiling inno- 
cents in oil. Surely Osborne’s aunt, 
though the most censorious of females, 
cannot count it crime that you should 
eat your breakfast in the most conspicu- 
ous spot in Portland with your hus- 
band’s friend and your own.” 

“You don’t know Aunt Lavinia,” said 
Nina joylessly. “She’s president of the 
Society for the Suppression of Way- 
ward Girls, and secretary of the Assi 
ciation for Snubbing the Divorced. 
And she never approved of me.” 

“*To the pure all things are im 
pure,” quoted Rainesworth, with a 
laugh. Then he hesitated, leaned to 
vard her, and said softly: ‘You didn’t 
tell Ford that you were going to see me 
to-day ?” 

Nina shook her head. 
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“Did you say that you were coming 
up to shop? Yes? Well, tell your 
Gorgon—I assure you she has frozen 
the look of horror on your face-—the 
same thing, and that you met me by 
accident and are breakfasting with me.” 

“T hate to lie,” objected Nina illog- 
ically. “Of course, I have done it al- 
ready,” she added, reddening. “But I 

well, I think, maybe, I meant to tell 
Ford when I got home; he was so 


sleepy this morning—--’ 
“Confession, Mrs. Osborne, is the 
contemptible refuge of the weak. It is 


the shifting of responsibility; it begs 
some one to restrain the confessor from 
freedom. It wounds trust wantonly. 
It is the most egotistic, heartless of vir- 
tues. When one has found it necessary 
to—fib—and regrets it, let him repent 
and amend, but never let him throw the 
burden of his peccadillo on another. I 
advise you—-not on my own account, 
of course, for I am more proud and 
happy than I can say that you burden 
your conscience with the tiniest sin for 
me, but on Ford’s and your own- 
don’t fall into the confessing habit. 
Forgive my lecture. And you really 
must go and explain to Aunt’ Lavinia 
how accidental our meeting was.” 

“T will,’ she answered, divided be- 
tween laughter and misery. “But it 
will be useless. Aunt Lavinia will 
know that I am here to elope with you 
or to rob a bank, or to murder a super- 
annuated clergyman ei 

“All equally preposterous supposi- 
tions, aren’t they? Run, my child. The 
melons will be here in a minute.” 

Nina told her story to the unbeliev- 
ing Mrs. Dexter, who commented 
meaningly upon the amazingly early 
hour her nephew’s wife had chosen for 
her trip to town. 

“T myself,” she said, as though there 
were some special virtue in the state- 
ment, “came down yesterday from Seal 
Harbor. I shall be glad to accompany 
you to your hair-dresser when you have 
finished breakfast with that Mr. Raines- 
worth. It is the sculptor, isn’t it? I 
suppose vou don’t know that he has a 
verv unenviable reputation ?” 

“No, I didn’t. But how nice of you 
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to tell me—it makes him really inter- 
esting. About the hair-dresser, I’m not 
sure, Aunt Lavinia, that I shall really 


get there, I have so many errands. 
Didn’t you bring Dobson?” 
“No, I discharged her. One must 


sacrifice for any cause. I had to choose 
between a maid and my annual sub- 
scription to the Traveling Woman’s 
Protective Association. Besides, Miss 
Low is very helpful.” Miss Low, sec- 
retary and companion, dropped her lids 
over eves of humble, conscious, and 
somewhat weary merit. 

“Well, it’s been lovely seeing you,” 
declared Nina glibly. “You look splen- 
did, doesn’t she, Miss Low? Ford will 
be so glad when I tell him-——~”’ 

“You needn't,” interrupted Miss La- 
vinia, after a prolonged, disapproving 
survey of Rainesworth’s back through 
her lorgnon. “I am coming down my- 
self for a day if I can possibly manage 
*.” 

“Lovely! To-day? Then we'll either 
meet at one of the boats—of course, 
you have a time-card?—or J’ll be on 
hand to receive you. Ford will be per- 
fectly delighted. He'll give you some 
exciting sailing. We're in the midst of 
our little races. Good-by for a little 


while. Good-by, Miss Low.” 
As she turned she heard her Aunt 
Lavinia’s shuddering, explosive “Sail!” 


and she felt slightly soothed. 

She tried to be jauntily hungry when 
she returned to the table, but Mrs. Dex- 
ter’s lorgnon had an amazing effect 
upon the viands of Rainesworth’s order- 
ing. Sawdust would have been as 
palatable to Nina as the excellent repast 
which was spread before her. She ate 
lightly, her eyes grew feverish, and her 
checks burned under the constant sur- 
veillance through the jewel-rimmed 
glasses in Mrs. Dexter’s fat, harsh, 
ringed hand. Not all the tact and long 
exerted skill of her companion could 
restore her to herself. 


“Come,” he cried, when she had 
ceased even to pretend to eat—‘‘come, 
you are unhappy and excited. Let us 


go away from here and forget Ford’s 
Aunt Lavinia.” 


“Where shall we go?” WNina’s voice 
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was divided between relief at the sug- 
gestion and the despairing conviction 
that the earth held no refuge for them. 

“We might get an old Maine salt to 
take us on a cruise to—the Islands of 
the Blest?” 

But that was black disloyalty to 
Ford. Ford had proposed to her on a 
sail—they had been becalmed, or he 
probably would not have had leisure or 
interest to do it, he was such an en 
thusiastic skipper! And she was al- 
ways ballast for the Nina O., when he 
raced that vessel. He had made her a 
fair sailor for a woman—she could not 
go on a mere cruise of coquetry with 
any other man! 

“We'd be sure to be becalmed,” was 
her pretended objection. ‘And the last 
steamer to Century Island leaves at 
five. If I missed that— Her si- 
lence expressed untterable things. 

“Of course one always takes the 
chances of a calm when one sails,” 
Rainesworth agreed courteously. “And 
I should also very much regret that. I 
am due on the White Heron—Van 
Wouter’s yacht, you know—to-morrow 
afternoon; she’s off Newport now. 
And, of course, I must get on to Boston 
to-night.” 

The Vah Wouters surveyed the 
pageant of existence from a more con- 
spicuous position than the young Ford 


Osbornes. The White Heron was a 
yacht of international repute; was a 
feature at Cowes’ races, had enter- 
tained a sprig of German royalty 


aboard. And Mrs. Van Wouter, Nina 
remembered with just a little throb of 
vanity and jealousy, was supposed to 
have Mr. James Rainesworth attached 
to her chariot-wheels. She would like 
to make him break that appointment! 
Then she caught the look in his eyes; 
it was borne in upon her intuitions that 
he had meant to boast, had meant to 
pique her. A little cool disdain crept 
into her feeling. 

“Ah,” she said gently. “Then of 
course you must take no risks, either. 
Perhaps we’d better stay in town-—it’s 
charming, as you said. We can drive 
about and see the sights.” 

“The house where Longfellow was 
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born, and the great grain-elevator, for 
instance. And there is a list of some 
twenty-odd churches in the hotel office 
—all of them would doubtless repay a 
visit. It will be most romantic and 
satisfactory. The driver can point out 
the sights with his whip, and at the 
close of the excursion he can send Aunt 
Lavinia an affidavit that I have not 
sought to corrupt your mind—for he’ll 
hear every word that I utter, of course.” 

Nina laughed as they left the room. 
At the door they paused again. 

“Seriously,” he said, “what are we 
to do?” 

“Seriously, I think 
experience than I| in 
such days.” 

“You've been lending an ear to my 
slanderers, I see,” he answered, laugh- 
ing. Then he added, with a sudden 
fire: “If only you would let my ex- 
perience, such as it is, plan the day!” 

“Let us. try my inexperience first,” 
interposed Nina hastily. “Come, let us 
drive out into the warm, wide, sunny 
country —drive ourselves, I mean. 
Aunt Lavinia will have to think the 
worst—she will, any way, and it’s what 
she enjoys.” 

“Well,” Rainesworth hesitated a 
little. Then he went off to order the 
vehicle. 

Of course, Nina told herself, she had 
known that it would happen—it was 
fated that, as they threaded their way 
among the tangle of trolley-tracks at 
the center of the town, Aunt Lavinia 
should issue magnificently from a shop 
and put up her glass in her most inso- 
lent and condemnatory way. And 
Rainesworth, who was nothing of a 
driver, told himself that he might have 
known, when he was fool enough to 
consent to drive, that he would have 
an ugly, unruly brute hired to him. It 
was a_hard-mouthed, Roman-nosed 
equine, and they had not reached the 
ovtskirts of the city before Mr. Raines- 
worth felt that his arms were parting 
company from their sockets. 

“T had forgotten it was so dusty.” 
cou~hed Nina, as they left the city well 
behind them. 

“When we get farther out,” the gen- 
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tleman said hopefully, “perhaps it will 
—whoa, there, you ugly brute!” The 
big horse had side-stepped, none too 
gently, at a white paper fluttering on 
the road. 

“He is an ugly beast, isn’t he?” 
Nina sympathetically. 

“Vic—ious!” The word was split 
by another sudden movement. This 
time it was an automobile which 
caused the livery-stable steed such ap- 
prehension that he seemed about to 
climb a telegraph-pole. 

Half an hour passed without further 
trouble. Rainesworth’s temper slowly 
smoothed itself out. Nina’s tentative 
efforts toward conversation—oh, the 
soulful discourse that was to have been 
theirs on the day of days!—crew less 
ejaculatory. The sculptor had leisure 
to observe, for the first time since they 
started, the delicate modeling of his 
companion’s cheek, the exquisite vein- 
ing of ‘her temples. He almost had 
leisure to ponder how much of the 
youthful wistfulness of her look was the 
molding of bone and flesh, and how 
much the yearning spirit of the wom- 
an. He sighed with something like 
content. 

“Do you know,” he began gently— 
“vou will forgive me, for I am speaking 
merely as an artist, not as a man—the 
contour of your face is more like the 
Bottic-——’”’ 

A train roared noisily into a little 
brown station, standing alone in the 
fields a hundred rods away; the horse 
resented the intrusion, reared, pranced, 
jerked, and began to run. Mr. Rathes- 
worth, the artist, disappeared, and Mr. 
Rainesworth, the irate man, drew back 
on the reins with every sign of badly 
repressed rage. When the beast had 
been quieted to a somewhat temperate 
pace, he turned to Nina. She noticed 
that the glitter in his eyes was an ugly 
one, and it seemed to her that the look 
of his lips over his white teeth was 
snarling. 

“Mrs. Osborne,” he said, “I’m sorry, 
but I’m not a good enough driver to 
manage this hard-mouthed brute.” 

“Oh, let us go back, by all means,” 
cried Nina. “It is a dreadful creature. 


said 


No one could possibly manage him so 
as to enjoy a quiet drive.” 

“But you’ve never seen the horse that 
Ford couldn’t control,” whispered a 
proud little voice within her. Ford! 
And Avnt Lavinia! A qualm of fear 
dispelled wifely conceit. 

The drive back to town was made 
in comparative silence, the eminent 
artist evidently devoting all his energy 
to the subjugation of the horse and his 
own temper. The latter, if one could 
judge by the straight indentation be- 
tween his dark brows and the straight 
line of his lips, was about as restive as 
the former. 

While he drove to the stable to re- 
turn the equipage, Nina waited amid 
the varnished formalities of the hotel 
parlor. One day together! It was only 
twelve o’clock. What was to be done 
with the rest of the hideous hours? -If 
only she dared to make her escape—to 
run away, to catch the one-ten boat for 
Century Island; to forestall Aunt La- 
vinia’s story. But she didn’t dare. She 
could not act like a spoiled child, after 
having acted like a foolish woman. 

Some of the lines had been erased 
from Mr. Rainesworth’s brow when he 
reappeared; in passing, it may be re- 
marked that the liveryman’s forehead 
had taken on new corrugations. 

“Come,” he said, “let us have lunch- 
eon and forget that hateful drive.” 

“Luncheon? Oh, I couldn’t.” 

“But you ate no breakfast,” he pro- 
tested. “And”—he did not wish to give 
expression to the despairing conviction 
within him that there was no way of 
disposing of the remaining hours of the 
golden day save in eating and drinking 
—‘and you will be faint. After that 
early start of yours, too.” 

“Well——” Nina’s acquiescence 
trailed off drearily. After all, if they 
did not lunch now, what were they to 
do? 

Again the world-wide experience of 
Mr. Rainesworth was displayed in his 
ordering. Nina listened uninterestedly. 

“And now,” he concluded, “bring me 
the wine-card.” 

“Beg pardon, sir; no wine-card.” 


“Why—— No wine-card?” Mr. 
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Rainesworth’s unbelief was almost inar- 
ticulate. 

“Maine—prohibition,” explained the 
servitor briefly. 

“Send me the ‘head-waiter,” 
manded Rainesworth, thunder in his 
voice, destructive lightnings in his 
eyes. Nina felt an inclination toward 
hysteric laughter. She was young 
enough not to accord to food and drink 
places of supreme importance in the 
scheme of things; she had a whole- 
some youthful intolerance for those 
whose happiness could be menaced by 
such trifles. Contempt ranged itself 
along with boredom and the fear of 
Mrs. Dexter’s disclosures to complete 
the dethronement of Rainesworth in jher 
mind. When the conference with the 
head-waiter resulted in the appearance 
of two corpulent tea-cups filled with 
red wine, her lips almost curled. 

“To me,” she said pleasantly, push- 
ing the cup aside, “almost the whole 
pleasure of drinking wine comes from 
the sight of it—the colors are so alive. 
I don’t think I can bring myself to this 
degradation of it.” 

Mr. Rainesworth forbore to speak 
his mind; he generalized neatly, saying 
that it is youth’s privilege to refuse all 
compromise with the ideal. 

“We oldsters, though, know better. 
We take our Chateau La Rose in a 
porcelain bowl instead of a crystal gob- 
let; we accept our day when we may 
not have— eternity ” his eyes dwelt 
with a half-tender, half-mocking mel- 
ancholy upon hers. “We wear our rose 
of joy hidden beneath our sober coats, 
and we agree to forgive the thorn that 
presses when a rose is worn so.” 

It was all very pretty and pathetic, 
but it rang false to Nina. It seemed 
like the repetition of an oft-told tale; 
the snapped-out “send me the head- 
waiter” had chimed more sincerely. She 
could make no answering jest, call up 
no answering fancy. The enchantment, 
the excitement, was gone for her, and 
she was not, like him, skilled by long 
custom to feign it. She thought of 


com- 


Ford and the sail-whitened Ribbon, the 
rush of water upon the swift-cutting 
boat, the breeze, the sun 


The di- 
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ning-room of the Rochambeau, with 
wine in cups and a jaded man repeating 
maxims from the “Handy Guide to 
Flirtation,” seemed ugly, tawdry. The 
piece of artichoke she was eating al- 
most lodged in her throat. She laid 
down her fork and faced her host with 
a sudden, desperate resolve. 

“Mr. Rainesworth,” she said, like a 
child, “I want to go home.” 

Mr. Rainesworth exerted great facial 
control. He repressed all marks of the 
very real annoyance he felt at his fail- 
ure to conquer; more difficult still, he 
kept out of his countenance the relief 
that filled his heart, that shouted with 
in him: “Thank Heaven! And may | 
perish miserably if I am ever again mis- 
led by a curved cheek and a wistful 
profile into trying to teach a little 
hausfrau the great game of hearts!” 

“You shall go home, dear lady, if 
that is what you wish,” he said gently. 
“IT understand. Aunt Lavinia has 
spoiled the day for you. We will drive 
down to the next boat. One-ten, is it? 
Yes, we can easily make it.” 

“T know I’m horrid,” faltered Nina, 
weakened by his kindness, apologetic 
for not having fallen in love with him. 
“But something—-Aunt Lavinia may 
be 

“You are not horrid; I shall not let 
you call yourself names.” Oh, the for- 
bearance of him! “You are tired, un- 
strung by the excitement of your rela- 
tive’s misconstruction of you. Let it 
give you a little pleasure to think how 
much joy you gave me.” 

‘Really?’ Nina pleaded. 

“Really—of course. It hasn’t been 
what we planned and dreamed, but 
Mrs. Osborne, you don’t know quite 
what it means to me to be with you on 
any terms.” Voice, eves, manner, were 
all perfect. Mr. Rainesworth would 
scorn to make a graceless exit from 
any situation. 

Then he drove her to the dock, and 
looked properly dignified and disap- 
pointed until the little steamer chugged 
noisily from its moorings and out into 
the bay. 


Nina almost ran up the ascent of the 











ONE DAY TOGETHER 


The 


midsummer 


island, 
glaring upon the waters and the almost 


sun* was 
treeless land. ‘Phere was a_ strong 
breeze, and, from the blue of the sea 
and its countless inlets, there fluttered 
a thousand sails. Was Ford out? Oh, 
she supposed so. What if he should 
never come in; what if there should 
be an accident? And she had gone 
away for a secret day with another 
man! All the fanciful remorse of an 
overexcited woman crowded upon her. 

\s she started up the steps to the 
piazza, however, she heard, through 
the open door, his voice at the tele- 
phone in the hall. She paused abruptly 
at his first words—the astonished, “You 
in Portland, Aunt Lavinia?’ Then she 
stood to the spot listening to the one- 
part talk, 

“Of course I know; she went up this 
morning. Rainesworth? You mean 
Jimmy Rainesworth, the sculptor? 
Why in thunder shouldn’t she be? I 
only hope he gave her a good meal. 
Driving? I’m glad to hear it; walk- 
*ing’s tiresome. My dear Aunt Lavinia, 
[ don’t care for that term. Rendezvous 
is not a permissible expression. I will 
do nothing of the kind. Excuse me, but 
that is absolutely none of your business. 
No!” 

He banged the receiver rudely into 
the hook, and strode off through the 
hall. She waited until a door at the 
other end of the house slammed upon 
his angry retreat. Then she slipped 
through the entrance and gained her 
own room wnseen. 

She covld not face him yet. The 
thing she had done seemed more dis- 
graceful since she had heard his big, 
angry voice in defense of her. But 
what did he really think? Would he 
believe. her if she told him that her 
meeting with Rainesworth was _ acci- 
dental? Would he doubt her always 
afterward if she told him the truth— 
the whole truth—about her abortive 
little flirtation and the disgust it had 
engendered in her? “The refuge of the 
weak,” Rainesworth had called confes- 
sion, and “a wanton wounding——” 

She went down-stairs. She heard 
her husband’s laugh and Hazelton’s on 
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the piazza. She joined them, looking 
a little pale, and smiling with something 
of a weary effort. 

“Hello, Nina,” cried Ford. “I didn’t 
expect you so early. All tired out, 
aren’t you?” 

“A little tired,” said Nina. 

“Went without your luncheon, [ll 
wager. Now, didn’t you?” 

Nina shuddered. 

“No, I had plenty to eat,” she said; 
and Hazelton began the familiar mas- 
culine disquisition on women’s lunches. 
Ford strode into the dining-room and 
returned with some sherry. 

“Drink that and lie down,” he com- 
manded, awkwardly rearranging the 
pillows in the hammock. Nina obedi- 
ently swallowed the wine. How big 
and handsome, how kind and warm- 
hearted he was, this man of hers! 

“What have you been doing?” she 
asked, when Hazelton had taken him- 
self off and she was stretched in the 
hammock. 

“Nothing much. I played golf this 
morning, and have loafed all the after- 
noon.” 

“T saw your Aunt Lavinia in town. 
She said she would try to come down 
for a day.” 

“Well, she won’t be likely to try very 
hard,” said Ford, with heat. “I’ve been 
talking to her over the telephone. That 
woman’s mind *is a regular Augean 
stable. What do you think? She saw 
you breakfasting with Jimmy Raines- 
worth, and she had the damned impu- 


dence to warn me against him. Where 
did you run across him?” 
“Confession,” rang the voice in 


Nina’s ears, “is the contemptible refuge 
of the weak.” 

“Down near the 
quietly. “He came down from Bar 
Harbor yesterday. I breakfasted with 
him, and he drove me about on some of 
my errands. He’s a very poor driver. 
He doesn’t understand horses.’”. 

“He’s a clever beggar,” answered her 
husband. “He can do better things 
with his hands than driving.” 

He lit his pipe and scanned the sky. 

“The wind’ll die down before eve- 


dock,” she said 
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ning,” he prophesied. Already he had 
forgotten Rainesworth and the message 
of his aunt. Nina looked at him—stal- 
wart, unsuspicious, clean-minded, lov- 
ing. Tears threatened her eyes. 
“Come here and kiss me, Ford,” she 
whispered. “Do you know how I love 
you? Do you know? Do you know?” 
There was the fervor of a speechless 
repentance in her voice and the touch 
of her hands. Ford caught them close- 
ly to his breast as he leaned over her. 
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I’m such a common- 


“Réally, Nina? 
place duffer.” 


“T darkly suspect,” said Mr. James 
Ramesworth to himself as the train bore 
hin, toward the lWVhite Heron and its 
owners, “that I have been the humble 
instrument of bringing a very devoted 
young wife to Mr. Ford Osborne to- 
day. I wonder,” he mused smilingly, 
“whether it will be counted to me for 
righteousness ?” 
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ELLY came into the 
drawing-room and 
found Mrs. Martin 
leaning back in one of 
the many comfortable 
armchairs, and all 
alone. Nelly had 
changed her dress 
since luncheon, and wore an unusually 
simple gown, while her coiffure was as 
pastoral as a_two-day’s-old Marcel 
wave would permit. 

“What is the matter with your shoul- 
ders?” asked Mrs. Martin, of her some 
what early Victorian niece. 

“T have taken off the fichu,” said Nel- 
ly; “it made this dress look so studied. 
Where is Millie?” 

Mrs. Martin allowed the subject to 
be changed, merely altering the angle 
of a silver mirror on the table near her 
so that Nelly could occasionally catch 
glimpses of her banded hair. Mrs. 
Martin knew that things seen are 
mightier than things heard. 

“Millie went back to her room after 
lunch without waiting for coffee. I 
cannot imagine why she should come 
to stay with me, and then immure her- 
self in her bedroom for a whole day,” 
volunteered Mrs. Martin placidly. 

“She may be making things,” re- 
joined Nelly, a little vaguely. “She is 
the kind of girl who loves sewing or any 
useful work. She is just like a Mrs. 
Gaskell girl, so quiet and dutiful, and 
full of thought for others. Did you see 
how she collected the plates for Spratt 
at luncheon? It brought home to me 





how careless we are of servants’ trou- 
ble.” 

“Did you happen to glance at 
Spratt?” asked Mrs. Martin in an ex- 
pressionless tone. 

“Yes,” said Nelly, “but I do not think 
he noticed. He was looking at you in 
a most perplexed way. Perhaps he had 
forgotten something.” 

Mrs. Martin’s lips parted in an in- 
scrutable smile, but she made no re- 
mark. Nelly kept the silence inviolate 
for one second. Then she plunged into 
a burst of irrepressible enthusiasm. 

“Oh, I do admire Millie so much! If 
she had been a minister’s daughter, or 
the wife of a poor curate, she would 
have raised domesticity into a positive 
heroism. I should like to write a book 
about her,” cried Nelly, warming into 
further flame. ‘She would always be 
quite cheerful darning stockings or ma- 
king blouses, and would never grumble 
at having to wear useful, ugly clothes 
instead of frilly pink things. Talking 
of pink things, Elise was chattering 
most excitedly about your pink frock— 
the one you are going to open the 
Flower Show in to-morrow. I heard 
her as I crossed the hall. You never 
heard such a noise. She was positively 
shrieking. She really shouldn’t.” 

“T tore it yesterday,” returned Mrs. 
Martin. “I am sorry, for I was so fond 
of that frock, but I caught it in a door, 
and made such a rent that I have had 
to give it to Elise. She was so full of 
joy that I think she must be going to 
wear it on her day out to-morrow. 
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Probably she was enlarging on her fu- 
ture grandeur to the others.” 

“She didn’t sound pleased,” answered 
Nelly. “What a pity, a sweet frock 
like that!” 

At that moment the door opened, 
and Millie entered. Her quiet figure 
and face were animated by unusual 
eagerness, and on her arm was careful- 
ly folded the frock in question. 

“Dear Mrs. Martin,’ explained 
Millie, “I saw this pretty frock hang- 
ing over a chair just outside your door 
last night. I had heard you say it 
could not be mended, but I thought I 
saw how it could be done, so I took it 
to my room. I got up early this morn- 
ing, and I have just finished it. I don’t 
think it shows much.” 

It was an exquisite piece of sewing, 
as even Elise would have had.to admit 
had she been asked. Mrs. Martin could 
not find it in her heart to say she had 
given the dress away. She thanked 
Millie very much, and Nelly gazed at 
her aunt’s guest with admiring affec- 
tion. 

“T will put it on this afternoon,’ 
Mrs. Martin. 

“No,” replied Millie. “I have set my 
heart on your wearing it at the Flower 
Show, as you were going to.” 

Mrs. Martin hesitated. But Nelly’s 
voice rose up. 

“Of course she will,” she said cor- 
dially. 

Mrs. Martin took the frock from 
Millie, and beheld the neat but unmis- 
takable darn across the front width 
with appreciation, in which she tried 
hard to infuse a genuine note. 

“IT must go and find a frock for 
Elise,” she said, with a sigh. “I have 
promised her one.” 

Nelly’s enthusiasm was - slightly 
dashed by the fresh aspect put upon the 
affair by this remark; but it soon recov- 
ered the little douche, and Mrs. Martin 
on her return found her niece eagerly 
imbihing the admirable doctrine that 
one should try to be a daughter to one’s 
hostess. 

“Should not that depend,” suggested 
Mrs. Martin, “to some extent on wheth- 
er the hostess wishes it? Her domestic 


, 


said 
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affairs may be so organized as to be 
quite independent of any quantity of 
daughters.” 

“Oh, but,” said Nelly, “there are a 
thousand and one little graceful. 
thoughtful acts one can perform. One 
can always try and be a helpful influ- 
ence everywhere.” She beamed affec- 
tionately at Millie; and Mrs. Martin, 
without further speech, sat down to 
mourn for the sweet silk frock with 
which it had been necessary to solace 
Elise. 

Several visitors came in later, bring- 
ing a cold breath of autumn in with 
them, for the afternoon had turned 
chilly. Spratt, the venerable and ven- 
erated butler, entering with the tea- 
tray, beheld Nelly on her knees, vigor- 
ously blowing up a newly lighted fire, 
while Millie staggered across the room 
with a heavy table, which she placed 
ready for the tray by Mrs. Martin’s 
chair, bestowing a bright smile on 
Spratt, which he did not return, Clouds 
of acrid smoke filled the room, and one 
set of callers had already beaten a hasty 
retreat. The rest sat behind the haze, 
coughing vigorously and with indigna- 
tion. 

“Oh, Spratt,” said Nelly, “I didn’t 
want to bring you up to light the fire, 
so I’ve done it. But it doesn’t seem to 
be burning up very well. Can you do 
anything ?” 

Spratt met Mrs. Martin’s eyes above 
her handkerchief. After one glance at 
her trusted retainer, she disappeared en- 
tirely behind the fragment of cambric 
and lace, and her coughs became slight- 
ly hysterical. Meanwhile, Spratt per- 
formed the operation of raising the 
register, and retired with dignity 
through the now clearing atmosphere. 

The evening passed on the same 
plane. Millie’s thoughtfulness and Nel- 
ly’s emulation kept things h-mming; 
the atmosphere was stimulating if a 
trifle strenuous. Millie said that meth- 


od was a great simplifier of existence, 
and Nelly promptly began to draw up 
an elaborate plan for having regular 
hours for practising, watering the flow- 
ers (“to save Spratt,” she said), and 
even dusting her bedroom, with a fur- 
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ther ambitious plan of reading right 
through Gibbon’s “Fall of Rome.” 

The rosy atmosphere had clouded a 
little by breakfast-time. Mrs. Martin 
and Nelly met each other in the dining- 
room with unsmiling faces. 

“T have a most hateful headache,” 
said Nelly, without perfect good- 
humor. 

Mrs. Martin accorded her somewhat 
absent-minded sympathy. “Sanders has 
given notice, after thirty years!” she 
said. “The best gardener in Suffolk. 
\nd all because of Millie. It appears 
she took a little basket last night and 
lightly culled all the gardenias he was 
going to show this afternoon.” 

“Then that accounts for it,” said Nel- 
ly, somewhat incoherently. “I found 
a wretched bowl of them in my fender 
this morning. I couldn’t think what the 
horrid, stuffy, close smell was all night. 
What awful cheek!” 

“To say nothing of the insult to the 
way I run my house,” added Mrs. Mar- 
tin. “The thoughtful girl is not invaria- 
bly a blessing. Where is she?” 

“Out in the garden.” Nelly indi- 
cated the sunny lawn. “She’s digging 
dandelions with a pair of scissors.” 

“Saunders mustn’t meet her!” said 
Mrs. Martin, rising in some alarm. 
Nelly went to the window and called 
out, somewhat bruskly, that breakfast 
was ready. ; 

“Remember we mustn’t say a word 
about this,” cautioned her aunt. 

“T suppose not,” agreed Nelly, heav- 
ily and reluctantly. 

To this resolution of courtesy they 
kept, even when Millie commented on 
Nelly’s headachy appearance, and of- 
fered an unfailing panacea in the shape 
of mental effort. But throughout the 
morning Nelly made no reference to 
her planned time-schedule. She nursed 
her headache till it was time to dress 
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for the Flower Show, and then kept 
Mrs. Martin and Millie waiting. 

“Come along, Nelly,” called her aunt. 
“We shall miss the train.” 

An angry kind of gurgle was audible 
in the distance. Millie ran up to offer 
her assistance, but was met with a most 
decided statement that she couldn’t do 
anything, thank you. 

A few minutes later Nelly came down 
flushed, puzzled, and gloveless. 

“T can’t find a single pair of gloves,” 
she stated. “Elise and I have searched 
the whole room through. I don’t know 
who’s been in my room, but everything’s 
been cleared away. It looks like 
burglars. Yet I know my gloves were 
on the bed,at nine o’clock this morn- 
ing!” 

Mrs. Martin glanced at the clock 
hopelessly. 

“Oh!” said Millie in an illuminated 
tone, and ran up-stairs, returning in a 
minute with a wash-stand drawer full 
of neatly mended and folded gloves. 

Nelly, livid with rage, did not trust 
herself to speak, but grabbed a pair and 
walked out to the carriage. Her aunt 
remarked politely : 

“We have missed our train, and 
every one will be waiting at that Flower 
Show for me to open it.” And she 
looked down at the darn, conspicuous 
in the sunlight. 

Millie left next morning in a some- 
what chastened frame of mind. (Mrs. 
Martin had a fancy that Nelly’s cour- 
tesy might have given way to plain- 
speaking in private.) An hour later, 
Nelly was found by her aunt lying on 
a sofa, reading Gyp. 

“You might fetch me a_handker- 
chief,’ was her greeting. Mrs. Martin 
gave her a firm and explanatory refusal, 
but when Nelly left the room to run her 
own errand, she smiled at “Bijou,” and 
murmured devoutly: “Thank Heav- 
en!” 
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I. BORN-CHAPERONS 


RMLIAT is a Subrikinque? 

To simplify matters, 
let me, antigipating the 
fuller explanation to 
follow, state at once 
that Subrikingue is a 
term which, in our in- 
timate circle, has come 
to stand definitely for a super-qualified 
chaperon, warranted by birth and by 
education to fulfil all the plenipotentiary 
duties, large and small, that might 
properly attach to the cult. 

Let me note, too, that mere matri- 
mony does not create this office, nor 
yet choice. Use alone, and, as it ap- 
pears, unconscious, even unwilling, use 
seems best calculated to force into being 
the Subrikinque. 

It is possible, for instance, that I 
have been for years, unknowincly, ful- 
filling a role which I am now informed 
was my fate in life—but, however th>t 
may be, it was left to the Optimist to 
disclose to me my accredited occupa- 
tion. 

Not far away, but a few doors from 
us, in fact, lives the Optimist. 

I cannot now remember how or when 
he first gained this title with us; but, 
however accidental the christening, it 
must have been one peculiarly appro- 
priate, for in years the Optimist has 
owned no other name with our family, 
where his pseudonym is a household 
word, and falls as trippingly from our 
tongues as if he owned no other cog- 
nomen. In turn he has grown to have 
for the members of our family his own 
terms of definition—as I, for instance, 





am recently dubbed the Subrikinque; 
but in my case the origin of title is a 
clear record, and came about in this 
wise, 

I was one day, by some chance word, 
awakened to the fact that the Optimist 
was no longer so young as he had been. 
Indeed, he was not young at all, as, 
the subject once engaging my attention, 
I began to perceive through the various 
little hall-marks which time leaves as 
he passes. Therefore, it seemed to me 
expedient to hold a little conclave with 
our neighbor, and, when he next 
dropped in upon us, to point out to him, 
delicately, that the years were flying; 
the home he lived in was, after all, but 
an old bachelor’s hall, where, as the sea- 
sons came and went, he would find each 
year less and less of that home life 
which, as I viewed it, man needs and 
should have. In the course of my argu- 
ment I drew a picture, touching as | 
could make it, of those lonely, desolate 
days ahead, when old age would inevita- 
bly overtake the Optimist as he sat 
solitary of an evening by his fireside, 
where but one armchair now rested. 

The tableau, with others of like char- 
acter, I painted as eloquently as I was 
able to speak—I was moved myself by 
the visions conjured up—while the Op- 
timist sat by our warm, blazing hearth 
listening to me in silence. “In a word,” 
I finally explained, “dear Optimist, I 


want you to think seriously’—my cour- 
age almost failed me here; but I went 
on—“over 
marriage, 

“IT have been thinking of you very 


the question of—of your 
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often of late, and I am not quite happy 
about you. More than that, I am not 
sure that we—this household, I mean, 
and some of your other friends—are 
doing our duty by you: We so delight 
in your cheering society, we so enjoy 
what we call ‘having you round,’ we 
give you no chance to feel desolate or 
lonely, as an old bachelor should prop- 
erly feel. 

“There is nothing forlorn about you. 
How could there be? You have your 
own particular chair here by our hearth, 
and half a dozen other hearths. Your 
place at our tables is always spread, or 
you know we are but too eager to wel- 
come you. We are merely quarreling 
as to which of us shall have you—and 
it’s all wrong! 

“We are simply encouraging you in 
your evil courses. Why should you 
marry while you enjoy this wealth of 
vicarious domesticity ? 

“You have all the joys of hearth and 


home, and most of its dear sorrows, 
too.” 

And here I could not fail to speak 
with feeling : 
“You have eaten our bread and salt, 

Drunk our water and wine, 
The deaths we died you have watched be- 

side 


“You give far more to us than we can 
think of doing for you, and for that 
very reason we owe it to you to—cut 
down your domestic rations. If you 
have less domesticity through us, you 
will feel the need of it in your life; 
then you'll marry. Which is what you 
ought to do. I hate to say it, but—vi- 
carious domesticity has not the lasting 
quality. We shall never mean to shut 
you out, never; but you know we are 
set in the world in families, and, no 
matter how one tries, one’s own fam- 
ily comes first. Some day it might hap- 
pen——— -I want you to have a family 
life of your very own, where you will 
always be first.” 

It was at this point that the Optimist 
interrupted me. 

“As a matter of course,” he said, “all 
nice people of our age ought to be 
married,” 

“Our age!” 


I remonstrated. “You 
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know you are years younger than I 
am.” 

In our early playmate days the Op- 
timist and I were of an equal youth. 

He is much younger now than I am. 
Any bachelor is younger than any mar- 
ried woman. A mere question of years 
does not enter. These facts I set swift- 
ly before the Optimist. 

“We are thirty-five,” he stated firm- 
ly, “and I am your senior by several 
good months. Every word you have 
spoken to me is as true as gospel. I 
will give the matter my serious consid- 
eration. I will tie a knot in my watch- 
chain, see! That will serve to remind 
me. You have not escaped your fate, 
have you?” he went on gravely. “A 
Subrikinque you were born, a Sub- 
rikinque you are to be.” 

“Subrikinque!” I cried. “What does 
that mean? Where did you get that 
amazing word? It sounds so strangely 
familiar, too.” 

“It isn't possible you have forgotten 
the sand-dune lovers you used to Sub- 
rikinque—at the tender age of eight?” 
said the Optimist. 

And then I remembered. It came 
‘back to me as if it were yesterday, the 
whole occurrence. 

The Optimist and I were playmates 
and companions at the same seashore 
resort where they carriea on their lit- 
tle game—that sand-dune pair. They 
were not advertised lovers, not formally 
what is called “engaged” when they ar- 
rived at the shore, and as I look back 
on the episode, | am not sure that they 
were engaged while there, or when they 
left. I know they were never married 
—not to each other. I can perfectly 
recall the burst of Homeric laughter at 
our breakfast-table when, in my child- 
ish, fluttering treble, I announced to 
the assembled family that the youthful 
Optimist had told me a young gentle- 
man was coming to visit them. ‘The 
gentleman,” I quoted, “who seems to be 
engaged to the young lady who is com- 
ing to visit us.” 

I could not imagine why my family 
were so unduly entertained by this in- 
formation. I had then no idea that any 
one “played the game” save seriously, 
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and, as it were, in the sight of Heaven. 
I have since suffered ruder shocks, but 
my first disillusion came from that 
sand-dune pair, as they came to be 
called, owing to their daily, nightly 
rambles along the beaches. Rambles 
to the contrary, they were a conven- 
tional couple, with a sophisticated re- 
spect for Mrs. Grundy. In the early 
days of this little episode, my infant 
vanity was touched and flattered by our 
young lady guest’s apparent devotion to 
me. Wherever she and her inevitable 
escort went she seemed to greatly desire 


my company —-especially on those 
moonlight rambles from which the 


three of us would return—each night 
much later than the night previous. 

I cannot remember precisely what 
opened my eyes. I can, however, per- 
fectly recall the scene and the hour of 
my revolt. 

I was sitting in the moonlight on the 
porch steps, when the sand-dune pair 
came down the path, and, as of custom, 
waited for me. 

“I believe I want to go to bed to- 
night,” I stated stolidly ; and, their sur- 
prised reproaches having no effect upon 
my decision, I let them roam off alone. 

“That was not very polite of you, 
daughter,” said my father, from his 
chair on the porch. “You always have 
gone with them. Why not to-night?” 

My reply was as calm as it was final. 

“l’m not going with them any more 
at all. I’ve quit being a Subrikinque.” 

That night and thereafter, with that 
due regard for the proprieties which 
seemed a fixed part of their make-up, 
the sand-dune couple returned to the 
haunts of men at an hour convention- 
ally, almost needlessly, early. 

They were chaperoned no more by the 
poor little “gooseberry,” whom they 
had mercilessly bored into that open re- 
bellion, somewhat surprising to her 
family, for the “Subrikinque” was 
usually accounted a mild and rather 
polite child. 

Subrikinque—where in the world had 
I unearthed my astonishing word? I 
have never known where I found it, 
but what it expressed seemed as plain 
to my amused family as it was to me, 
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so I judge the term has merits. The 
nickname clung to me for a long period ; 
then it was forgotten, until the Optimist 
thus fished it up from the depths of an- 
cient history and rechristened me, in 
the moment when I thrust an intrusive, 
matchmaker’s finger into his private af- 
fairs. 

“No,” I stated, after a little thought. 
“T am not a Subrikinque; not if that 
implies a chaperon, and, incidentally, a 
matchmaker. I should be afraid ‘to 
play the role of a kind of marriage- 
advocate, a propagandist, a sower of 
sentimental seed; though you can’t ex- 
pect the mother of some half a dozen 
children, more or less—and such chil- 
dren—and the wife of the husband | 
have married—and such a husband— 
not to be biased. Yes, I am prejudiced 
in favor of matrimony. Why wouldn’t 
I be?” 

The Optimist sat and looked into the 
fire from his side of the hearth, and | 
looked into the fire from my side. 

“T'll tell you what I am thinking, if 
you will tell me what you are think- 
ing,” he said suddenly, “Is it a trade?” 

“Yes,” I said. “It’s a trade.” 

“Then you play first.” 

“T was thinking,” I said, laughing, 
“of what you called me just now—a 
born Subrikinque; and I was wonder- 
ing if what you have said of me can 
be true, and, if so, how I might best and 
soonest escape my fate. I confess that 
[ do have the most astonishing things 
happen to me, whenever I try to chap- 
eron any one. I get the queerest kind 
of returns for my efforts. I look for- 
ward with dismay to chaperoning my 
own girls when they grow up, and | 
shrink from the responsibility of ma- 
tronizing other mothers’ girls; yet | 
am forever having that duty thrust 
upon me. I don’t like it. I don’t feel 
I do it well. I make the direst mis- 
takes; but as I think of it—yes, you are 
right, I am almost a professional chap- 
eron engaged in the business so con 
stantly I ought to be an expert. I'd 
like never to see a young couple again. 
Sometimes I feel as if I ate and drank 
lovers—-I see so much of them!” 

“Dear, dear,” said the Optimist. 
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“This is getting serious! Perhaps the 
trouble is you've seen too much of me 
of late. You recall the pleasing apho- 
rism that a pessimist is one who has 
been intimately acquainted with an op- 
timist 7” 

I shook my head. 

“No,” I said. “A pessimistic Sub- 
rikinque might be one who has lately 
been intimately acquainted  with— 
Sweetie Van Rustle.” 

The Optimist threw back lis head 
and shouted with laughter. 

“Now it’s coming!” he cried. “You 
can’t deny I haven't waited patiently. 
l’ve been dying to hear the story of that 
Van Rustle house-party since the day 
you came back from the encounter. I 
knew something happened there. Your 
very back hair told the tale; your coif- 
fure was severe for at least a week 
after, not a puff or a stray curl about 
it, and as to your gait, your carriage 
martial! You can’t say I have both- 
ered you. I’ve given you all the time 
there was. When I heard that Sweetie 
had asked you to be their house-party 
Subrikinque ¥ 

“You are entirely mistaken,” I in- 
terrupted. “You don't understand 
Sweetie. She is a loving, impulsive 
girl, with no harm in the world in her 
heart or her head. She nearly drove 
me wild before the house-party week 
was over; but so did all of them—girls 
and boys. There was no real harm in 
any one of them, though. I know that. 
I wouldn’t want you to fancy I thought 
hardly of them.” 

“Sweetie told me,” said the Optimist 

he was examining the charm on his 
watch-guard, and I could not see his 
eyes; his face was grave enough—“that 
at her last house-party—the last but 
one, I mean; not, oh, no! not the one 
when you were Subrikinque—the chap- 
eron objected to some frivolity, so they 
swung her up on the high, colonial 
mantelpiece, and left her there. I asked 
if the lady wasn’t angry, but Sweetie 
said: ‘No, she didn’t seem to be, not 
really.’ She added, reflectively, that 
the Subrikinque in office that week had 
on a very fetching pair of slippers, with 
the highest heels she ever beheld.” 
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“Sweetie told me that story when 
she asked me to act as their chaperon,” 
I said. “She informed me she wanted 
some one for this party who would— 
well, who wouldn’t—who—--” 

“Wouldn't be swung to mantels, 
eh?” said the Optimist. “No, I cannot 
easily imagine that contingency. But 
what did happen?” 

“Nothing very much,” I answered. 
“T suppose I am merely old-fashioned. 
Sweetie has no mother. It touched me, 
somehow, to have her ask me to act as 
her chaperon. She’s not stupid; far 
from it. She knows exactly what | 
would stand—-and not stand—as a 
chaperon. Don’t you see all it implied, 
her not choosing again the lady of the 
high-heeled slippers? But I don’t think 
I shall ever be induced to do it again. 
I didn’t—-I didn’t exactly like the 


the 
“The job?” 
“That about expresses it,’ I an- 


swered. “The first thing that made me 
uncomfortable—a_ littlhe—was when | 
walked into the library one morning 
and caught—I can’t use any more deli- 
cate term— one of my young couples. 
It was nothing very much amiss, not if 
it had been Biddy and the policeman; 
but I don’t expect to find a young lady 
in our own class of life quite so—quite 


so-- not exactly--you know what I 
mean!” 
“Precisely,’ said the Optimist. 


“That was most admirably put, and so 
lucid.” 

“But there was nothing,” I went on; 
“nothing to excuse her, not a spark of 
real affection on either side. In fact, 
the man is in love with another girl; 
honestly in love with her, as I happened 
to know.” 

“Was that what troubled you?” 
the Optimist. 

“No—o,” I answered. “I wasn’t 
thinking about the man, particularly— 
it was the girl I was annoyed with.” 

“So I supposed,” agreed the Op 
timist. “There is one good thing about 
a born Subrikinque. She is always a 
woman, up and down, back and forth, 
through and through. One can always 
know just how you will look at a thing, 


asked 
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and where to find you—right in your 
petticoats. Of course the girl was to 
blame. Did you speak to them? I’m 
rather thankful you never were a Sub- 
rikinque to me, except in an abstract 
way. I like better belonging to your 
generation than the generation under 
you. What did you do?” 

“Nothing. I pretended I didn’t 
see, and I slipped out with a book I 
hadn’t come to get. I spoke to Sweetie 
about it. I didn’t give her the names 
of the actors, of course; merely the in- 
cidents. And what do you suppose the 
child said—her eyes as big and blue as 
a baby’s: ‘Maybe she knew him very 
well. Now wasn’t that ?—oh, of course 
you can only sit there and laugh. It 
seemed to me——”’ 

“Seriousness itself,’ laughed the Op- 
timist. He wiped the tears from his 
eyes. “You mustn’t take me 
ously, either,” he urged. “I can’t help 
laughing, because I think it was—as I 
knew it would be—the most humorous 
proceeding, your being Subrikinque at 
one of Sweetie’s house-parties. May- 
be I understand that little coterie, 
Subrikinque though you are, as well as 
you do. I have an exhaustless optimism 
as to the ultimate good in young peo- 
ple of their variety. I don’t discuss 
their good or bad taste. As to morals 

—-high animal spirits is the worst you 
can possibly say of them with truth. 
But they need a cow-puncher as a chap- 
eron—not you, not you! What next?” 

I could not help laughing myself as 
[ recalled the next item of that week’s 
history. 

“T was thinking,’ I said, “of my 
subtle effort to train Sweetie a little. I 
didn’t like to tell her directly what I 
wanted her to know, but I did want her 
to understand how a nice, well-bred girl 
should view such matters; so I told her 
a story of my own mother’s youth, 
about a girl who was walking in a gar- 
den alone with a young man, and he— 
he put his arm around her 

“Oh!” said the Optimist. 

“Wait! It’s a good story; a splen- 
did moral to it. The girl said: ‘Sir, I 
see we have both been mistaken. I 


so seri- 





have thought that vou were a gentle- 
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man, and you are not. You have 
thought that I was not a lady—and I 
am.’ And what do you—you can’t im- 
agine what Sweetie said!” 

“T don’t know about that,” said the 
Optimist. “I am already familiar with 
the history of the lady who told her 
children never to thrust beans into their 
little noses.” 

I nodded. “You have the idea. 
Sweetie’s reply, in the vernacular, was 
—hands clasped, eyes shining—I want 
to say that! Oh, I wish somebody 
would give me the chance. It’s the best 
throw-down I ever heard!” 

“You couldn't call her a sentimental- 


ist, anyhow,” said the Optimist. ‘Did 
she get her chance?” 

“She made it, or said she did. She 
picked out the most respectful and 
nicest fellow in the party, and while 


they were walking on the porch in the 
twilight goaded him into seizing her 
hand, and then she drew herself up and 
said—really, you ought to have heard 
her tell me the story—‘Sir, I see we 
have both been mistaken. I thought 
you were a gentleman, and you are a 
lady——’_ And she said he held on to 
the porch-rail and roared with laughter. 
I imagine she roared with him; she did 
when she told me the story. ‘It didn't 
sound richt, at all,’ she said. ‘I knew 
I'd get it twisted.’ No, I’m not going 
with them any more, at all.’ I quoted 
from past history. “I quit being a 
Subrikinque.” 

“Oh, no, you haven't,” said the Op 
timist. “Don’t deceive yourself.” 
Something serious in his voice made me 
look up at him quickly. He was play 
ing with the knot he had tied in his 
watch-chain, the reminding token. 

“You never will ‘quit’ being one. 
You may sublimate the office a bit, but 
a Subrikinque you were born, and one 
you will die. You could as easily ‘quit’ 
breathing. You know too much, that’s 
the trouble. You understand just what 
your victims need, and for the sympa 
thetic souls of you you can’t forbid 
yourselves trying to help us to our ad 
vantage. Take Sweetie, for instance. 
you know all the best that is in her— 
and the worst. You can’t, you won't 
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deny yourself to her. I know you will 
be her Subrikinque whenever she asks 
you; she knows it; you know it. Take 
me next—you know precisely what I 
most need, and—wasn't it a bit cruelly 
done ?—you’ve showed me in this half- 
hour, too clearly, my lack. I felt it be- 
fore; but not so poignantly. I couldn’t 
have put it in words. It’s you Subri- 
kinques who make most of the mar- 
riages they talk about being made in 
heaven., You learn—mercy, how fast 
you learn it!—all that your husbands 
ever knew, and when you have super- 
imposed that man’s knowledge on your 








own amazing wisdoms—you are invin- 
cible. You sensitize and befuddle thos¢ 
of us who have shrewdly escaped the 
wiles of maidens, until we_ believe 
there’s nothing in life for the unmar- 
ried. We ought to wear camphor-bags 
when we visit you! Your atmosphere 
is infection. No, it isn’t the unmarried 
who make the marriages—it’s you born- 
chaperons. I told you I'd trade my 
thourht for yours just now. I was 
thinking that you had struck in under 
the fifth rib—deeper than you knew— 
when you said I ought to have—well, 
what all of you have that I run with 
—you married ones. [But there’s some- 
thing I most miss, which you haven't 


yet mentioned. ou none of you care 


as much for me as you do for each 
other. No, you do not. You talk a 
jargon I can’t understand—together. 
You all belong to a great fraternity; 


only the initiated can qualify. You talk 
about ‘some day shutting me out.’ I 
have never been in. You don’t mean to 
keep me on the outside—you can't take 
me in, that’s the trouble. We haven't 
the same code of signals. There’s but 
one way to gain membership, to under- 
stand what you initiates know, and that 
way ” again his fingers played with 
the knot in his chain. “Dear Subri- 
kinque,” he cried, as he rose and held 
out his hand, “be patient with me. 
There are some things even a born 
Subrikinque cannot manage or under 
stand or—hurry.” 
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“Oh,” I cried, “I am so sorry I spoke! 
I didn’t know—I 

“Don’t worry,” he said, smiling. 
“There you go again! Subrikinque 
that you are—serious as a church. I’m 
all right. I’m happy as the day is long 
—or I shall be.” 

But I was not happy all the rest of 
the day; and that knot, which, strangely 
enough, the Optimist still leaves in his 
watch-chain, is a source of trouble to 
me whenever I see him. Who can it 
be that is refusing our Optimist? 
Why didn’t I let what was well enough 
alone? The Optimist was right when 
he called me a Subrikinque. If I am 
one, knowing my failing, I should be 
able to correct it. But is it a fault? 
If experience has taught me that the 
great fraternity wlrich the Optimist 
says we married ones belong to is worth 
while—and more—why pretend that 
one does not feel—what one feels? Sup- 
pose there is a cult of Subrikinques. 
Pray, why shouldn’t there be one? 
Were it not for us (for a Subrikinque 
must be, if I understand the organism, 
a matron who believes in matrimony), 
where would the world be? Yet no 
one could wish to be, advertisedly, re- 
sponsible for the marriages of others. 
Perhaps it would be wiser, and safer, 
for me, at least, to decide definitely 
acainst being, in any degree, a Subri- 
kinque. One marriage—her own—is 
enough, in all conscience, for one wom- 
an to be answerable for. 

Is it possible—he seemed so inter- 
ested—that the Optimist cares for—— 
No, no, it can’t; it must not be— 
Sweetie Van Rustle. 

There must be some one who would 
exactly suit him, who—— 

There I go again! 

I will not be a Subrikinque. This is 
the way born-chaperons think, plan, 
act. And yet—how can I help wishing 
that the Optimist was one of us? He 
is too right in saying that one who is 
not initiated may never really be ad- 
mitted into this greatest fraternity-—and 
it is so pleasant inside. 











F course Arline’s family 
thought that she knew 
more than she did, or 
they never would have 
trusted her to take 

¢ Betty and go so far 

eas. away so all alone. To 

be sure, there were no 
very near or dear ones to have taught 
her certain elementary facts in life, but 
there were uncles and aunts who 
thought some one else must have surely 
done so, and a guardian who gave no 
thought to anything, but supposed, as 

a matter of course, that everybody in 

the world who had money knew all there 

was to know about it. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it was considered quite safe 
and proper and charming and cheerful 
that Arline, who was seven-and-twenty, 
should take Betty, who was seven, and 
trusting, and go across the water to live 
indefinitely. 

So they went. 










It was about eight months later that 
the trouble came, and it was terrible 
enough when it did come. For there 
is no trouble more difficult to deal with 
than that which befell poor Arline and 
Betty. 

It was a June evening, and the June 
roses were blooming on the Thousand 
Year Rose-bush, in the garden below, 
and even on Betty’s cheeks as they 
nestled in the lace on her mother’s 
gown while the evening prayer was 
said. 

“Lieber Gott, mach mich fromm dass 
ich su dir in Himmel komm. Now I 
lay me down to sleep, I pray the Lord 
my soul to keep. If I should die be- 
fore I wake, I pray the Lord my soul to 
take. Que le bon Dieu nous bénisse”’ 


~ so it was that the cosmopolitan Betty 
habitually terminated her day. 

“Now, kiss me, my baby,” said the 
mother, when she had done, and the 
little one turned her sweet lips upward 
and the kiss was fondly given and re- 
ceived. 

“Good night, darling.” 

“Good night, mama. Are you going 
to play the piano?” 

“Not to-night, dear.” 

“You won't write and get tired for 
my picnic to-morrow ?” 

“No, surely not.” 

Betty turned her face into her pillow 
with a sigh of utter content, and Ar- 
line went into the next room and sat 
down by the window. 

There were no roses on her cheeks; 
nothing but a sort of pale shadow—the 


shadow that grows during sleepless 
nights. She clasped her lands in her 


lap and gazed out at the boulevard and 
the wandering crowd of evening prom- 
enaders, with unseeing eyes, and then, 
after awhile, she rose and went to her 
desk, took out her purse, opened it, and 
looked thoughtfully at the twenty-mark 
gold piece within. How little and lone- 
ly and helpless and hapless that one 
small bit of money did appear! And 
it was all that she had in the world. 
For awhile she stared at the coin, 
and then she laid the purse gently down 
and went back to the window. It is so 
curious to be very, very far away from 
home and to have no money. No 
money. No money. She murmured 
the two words over and over to her- 
self. And there was Betty in the other 
room, too. This was Monday. The 


board was paid until Thursday, and the 
governess till next Monday, and then 
what? 


She sat down and thought. 

















THE VERY BOTTOM OF HER PURSE 


“It is nine weeks since I wrote. If 
there was any money there they would 
surely have sent it before now. The 
letter couldn’t have been lost, for I reg- 
istered it, and letters of credit cannot 
be lost, either. They must have failed. 
If they have failed I haven’t a cent in 
the world. And Betty! And Betty!” 

It was the hundredth— the thousandth 

yes, the ten thousandth time that she 
had said those same words to herself 
during the past three weeks. At first 
slowly and altogether unbelieving ; then 
with wondering fear; then faster and 
faster, more fearfully and more fear- 
fully. Until now they had gone through 
her brain like water over a mill-race 
and given her no peace by day or night. 
Poverty had threatened, and now pov- 
erty had come. The bottom of her 
purse had been there then; now it was 
here. 

The maid came up with the evening's 
mail, and interrupted her silence With 
the knock that always made hope flame 
up so fiercely. But the instant after 
hope sank down again, for there was 
no communication from the London 
bankers. 

So she went to bed, and somewhere 
between then and dawn a few stray 
dream-fairies closed her tired, fright- 
ened eyes for a few stray minutes—a 
very few, but those few sadly needed. 

With the morning Betty woke and, 
seeing the sunshine, cried out with joy 
over the splendid promise of her picnic. 

“T want two horses to my carriage,” 
she said, throwing her arms around the 
neck of her white-faced mother. “I 
don’t want to go in a cab.” 

Arline smiled. She was good at smi- 
ling, and the smile was brave and 
sweet, for she was as good at being 
brave and sweet as she was at smiling. 

“You shall have two horses, pet,” she 
said, and took the purse with its gold 
piece and went out, accompanied by the 
gaily hopping Betty, to order the two- 
horse carriage. 

It would cost seven marks. 

“Ts that much?” Betty asked as they 
left the stable. 

“A good deal,” smiled her mother, 
looking up at the blue sky and wonder- 
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ing if the dear God was really behind 
the clouds, and, if so, if He was giving 
any special thought to Betty just then. 

They went next to invite two or three 
friends to share the splendor of the two 
horses with them, and also to order the 
cakes. It is a curious fact that in small 
German towns, when you drive out to 
a restaurant for tea, the proprietor is 
not at all offended at your bringing 
your own refreshments with you. In- 
deed, the cakes are so_ invariably 
brought that he is surprised if any one 
expects to buy them of him. 

When they returned to the house 
there was only one lettef waiting there, 
and it was not from the bank. It was 
from a man whose picture hung in their 
parlor up-stairs--a man with heavy eye- 
brows, and a cigarette*® in his hand. 
Betty had seen him twice in her life, 
but she remembered him mainly 
through the medium of her doll, which 
he had given to her in Paris and chris- 
tened Arlette, in spite of her desire to 
name it for her mother. I am afraid 
that there had been other visits when 
Betty was in bed and asleep; also when 
3etty was in Germany, and her mother 
in England; at any rate, there had been 
something which altered Arline’s ex- 
pression and caused her to suggest the 
cat and the garden, to the end that she 
might be alone to read the letter. 

Betty accepted the suggestion, and 
her mother went up-stairs to their bed- 
room and threw herself upon the couch 
and read: 


It strikes me as such utter rot [thus ran 
the letter directly it got itself well started]. 
I get more out of patience whenever I think 
of it. You don’t belong there alone, and 
you don’t know enough to take care of your- 


self, not to speak of Betty. You know 
where you do belong—you belong on my 
knee. I’ve told you so a dozen times, but 


you never will allow me to prove it to you 
If you’d just let me take hold of you once 
and set you there, and take all your bothers 
and troubles and throw them behind you, or 
behind me, or behind us—I particularly sug- 
gest “behind us”—you’d be perfectly recon- 


ciled to the situation forever after. You 
don’t know how eminently right it would 
feel to have my arm around your waist. 


You think it wouldn’t do, but if you’d just try 
it! It’s such a beastly shame that you won't. 
It makes me mad clear through whenever 
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I think of it. I try not to think of it, and 
then I think of it more than ever. 

Do you know that you are ruining my 
disposition? I am becoming morose. An- 
other six months and I shall be out of all 
running socially. I merely growl when I 
don’t want what they pass me at dinner- 
parties now. I should think you would feel 
badly over wrecking such a popular fellow 
as I used to be. I feel terribly over being 
wrecked, I assure you. And I was so happy, 
too, up to that day of the Grand Prix. 

Lester wants me to go yachting with him, 
and I half want to go, because it was he 
who introduced us, and I half want to 
plunge overboard when I get there because 
he did introduce us. If I do plunge over- 
board and you read about it in the Paris 
Herald, will youefeel bad, I wonder? Rem- 
burne wants me to go out to India with him, 
too. Tiger-hunting or some such beastly 
(pardon me—it wasn’t meant) racket. Per- 
haps I’ll go. But I’m so uncertain. 

I keep thinkin® that perhaps you'll break 
your neck, or that some misfortune will 
break your spirit, or that some kind fate 
will bring you to your knees—no, my knees 
—some way, and, of course, in such a case 
I want the knees to be nearer than India. 

Do you know what I did the other night? 
The bishop had me down there for Sunday, 
and after service he took me around to his 
hospital and showed me all they’d done this 
year. Of course I gave him a check, because 
I always pay my board wherever I go, and 
as it was rather a big one he was much 
pleased, and confided to me how he was 
planning to build a new wing for crippled 
children on the garden side, and how he had 
money enough to break ground for it this 
coming autumn. Well, when he was done, 
and they all had gone up to get ready for 
the next thing, I went back to the church 
alone, went to the pew where I sat by you 
that one service, and took a vow that if 
misfortune—just a small, agreeable, but 
especially urgent misfortune—might come 
upon you and so overwhelm you that you 
would have to turn to me, I would build 
the whole thing myself and thank God every 
doy of my life into the bargain. And I’ll do 
it, too. If only the Fates will be bad to 
you and good eto me! But you are so 
frightfully independent, so abominably stiff- 
necked, so atrociously unreasonable. I do 
really think you are the most trying woman 
I ever met—also the sweetest and most 
lovable. Heavens, if you only guessed how 
much I want you, or how good I'd be to 
you! But it’s no use telling you anything. 
You'll keep on living in that hole of a place, 
doing no good to any one, just as any thin, 
homely, tame creature might live, and I— 
oh, I'll go to India and drown myself in 
tigers! Yes, I will. Good-by. 


Arline, finishing, shut her eyes and 
lay still, thinking. 
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“T suppose it would be very nice for 
the poor little crippled children,” she 
said at last slowly, and then she went 
in and locked up the letter in her tin 
box, and looked rather shamefacedly 
at the picture hanging on the wall. 

3etty’s picnic that afternoon was a 
great success, and they drove to Hil- 
desia and plunged into such excesses 
there that Arline brought home one 
mark and ten pfennigs—almost thirty 
cents—and she knew.that her end was 
close at hand. : 

When Betty was in bed she sat down 
by the window again and thought a long 
while. One doesn’t like to sell oneself 
to a man whom one has known only 
eicht months, even if he did propose the 
third day and has kept right on ever 
since. But when the man has always 
had a sort of effect that makes one’s 
heart beat even to think of—and when 
his eves are different from all the other 
eyes in the world—and when it will help 
crippled children—and when there isn’t 
any money unless—and when there is 
Betty—and when he went into the 
chvrch and prayed like that 

She took up her pen at last and 
wrote: 











I have your letter, and although I wish 
you hadn’t prayed for me to have misfortune, 
still it has come, and I guess the poor sick 
children will get their building. 
letter of credit nine 


I wrote for a new 
weeks ago, and I registered the letter, so 
it couldn’t have been lost, but they must 
have failed, for it has never come, and 


Betty and I have only a mark left to-night. 
You can see that I have got to marry you. 

t is awful to have to do it this way, but if 
you don’t mind, and will telegraph me ten 
pounds right off, I won’t mind either. If 
you don’t want to, or if you have gone 
yachting, I must do something with my dia- 
monds. I don’t at all know what to do or 
how to do it, but it’s what people abroad 
always have to do, and I know I can find 
out. 

I do love you, you know, only you did 
frighten me so that time you kissed me, and 
I hope you'll never do it so quick again. 
I don’t like the way you order me about, 
either, but if you'll only send the ten pounds 
quick, I'll try not to mind, and it will al- 
ways be lovely to think of the poor little 
crippled children. 

Yours from now on (if you want me), 

ARLINE. 


She folded it and sealed it and en- 

















THE 


closed it in one to the bankers, begging 
them to forward it at once, and if the 
gentleman had left hes midon, to please 
let her know at such and such an ad- 
dress by return oy 

And then she went herself and posted 
it. 

The next morning the post brought 
an American wedding invitation, which 
was, of course, overweight, and took 
forty pfennigs out of the pitiful little 
purse. There was no other mail until 
noon, when a postal arrived from Scot- 
land, with something written on tl 
face side, where you may write for the 
same country but not for any foreign 
country; so Arline nt twenty-five 
pfennigs for the information that a 


> 


ic 





traveling friend had arrived safely and 
found rainy weather. 
So now she had forty-five pfennigs 


In the afternoon there came a circu- 
lar in which the wrapper stuck to the 
enclosure, thus making it a sealed par- 
cel, and she paid forty pfennigs on 
that. 

Leaving five pfennigs in the purse. 

“Are you dear mama?” said 
Betty, coming in from her walk with a 
big bunch of wild flowers. 

“No,” said Arline, with 
smile, “only rather tired.” 

“Can I have money for some 
cakes ?” 

There was a pause. The dear little 
face looking earnestly at her mama’s 
saw a strange helplessness there that 
was unfathomable. 

Arline’s heart was shutting and open- 
ing in a pain that made her speechless. 
If he was gone to the North Sea! Jf 
no one would give her any money for 
her diamonds! 

Betty turned and 
room. 

“What are vou doing: Arline crie 
then, finding speech in her fear that she 
hz id frightened the child to tears. 

“T’m opening my cat!” Betty cried. 
She didn’t refer to the cat in the garden, 
but to a tin cat, 


+2 
SICK, 


her brave 


some 


tl] - 
omnel 


ran into the 


hitherto held sacred and 
regarded in the light of a savings-bank. 
The next moment Betty was back, 
pouring the contents of the cat into her 
mother’s lap. 


VERY BOTTOM OF HER PURSE 
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“I suppose you've forgetted to go to 
your bank,” she explained, with a little 
laugh, “so you'll have to take mine.” 

The great tears welled up in her 
mother’s eyes. 

“That I should have brought her to 
this!” she thought? “Oh, my God in 
heaven! If he has gone to the North 
Sea, or to India!” 

Betty kissed her. “Don’t mind taking 
it, mama,” she said tenderly. “I don't 
cry when you ay me money. I just 
say ‘Thank you.’ * And then she 
kissed her mother again and ran away. 

That night Arline did not sleep at 
all. The letter must have reached Lon- 
l snew, but when would the an- 
swer reach her? And if had gone 
to the North Sea or to India? All the 
next m« rning she lay on her bed quite 
ill with miserable anxiety. 

“] don’t ever want to be independent 
again,” she thought, with choking sobs. 
“Oh, dear! If he prayed for misfor- 
tune to come to me, he ought to have 
stayed near to help ote it did come.” 

Betty was out with the governess. 
Down-stairs Freda was flirting with the 
butcher's vigorously that you 
could hear them two flights above. 

Then the bell rang. Arline’s heart 
came violently up in her throat. Some- 
how she knew that it was her doom that 
had arrived in some shape. 

Freda came up presently 
telegram. Her cap was awry and she 
iooked flu but Arline had no eyes 
for anything but that folded bit of pa- 


don, she 


be Vv so 


with the 


shed, 


per. At any rate, there was nothing 
to pay on it. 
She broke the seal with trembling 


fingers. She could hardly see to read 
at first—the words danced and dazzled 
so oddly—and then it was all plain. 


So glad you have gone sane at last. Am 
telegraphing fifty pounds. Wish it was my 
self. Am t the noon boat Can’t you 





come to Hanover and be there to eat break 
fast with me when I get in? You must. 
She sank back on her pillow. Oh, 
the infinite, blessed relief of it all! 
She rang for the lady of the house. 
“I wish you'd lend me forty marks, 
fraulein,” she said, smiling. “I want to 
go to Hanover this afternoon, and I 
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don’t want to fuss with going to the 
bank until I come back to-morrow.” 

Fraulein at once brought her the 
forty marks, and when Betty came in 
she was presented with five at once. 

“You can get what you like,” Ar- 
line said, kissing her gaily. “I’m go- 
ing to go to visit the Tante Majorin to- 
night, and when I come back you can 
show me what you’ve bought with your 
money.” 

The money-order came just after 
lunch. The sun was shining outdoors, 
and the swallows were whirling in the 
sky. Oh, but life was a_ beautiful 
thing! And there were the little sick 
children who would owe so much to 
her. And there was everything! There 
was even that big man—oh! 

Arline slipped into her traveling-suit 
and pongee coat and departed, and the 
next morning, when she returned, the 
man who had given Betty the doll came 
back with her. 

Betty was surprised and delighted to 
see him again. She remembered him 
very well indeed, only she had not 
known that he was anywhere in the 
neighborhood just then. And he had 
brought her a ring—almost exactly like 
her mama’s new one. 

“Did you give that one to mama, 
too,” she asked, comparing them. 
“Ves,” said the man, “I did. 

very generous fellow.” 

Arline went up-stairs to lay her hat 
aside, and when she went into the little 
parlor she saw a number of letters there, 
one from the bankers in London. 

The man and Betty, coming up to see 
why she did not return, found her star- 
ing at it as if petrified. 

“What is the trouble now?” the man 
asked, with an anxious note in his 
voice. 


I’m a 
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Arline gave him the letter, and he 
read: 

DEAR MapAM: We have forwarded the 
letter as per request, and beg to state that 
the gentleman is still in London. 

We also wish to inform you that a letter 
of credit for one thousand pounds, made 
out in your name, was received by us on 
the sixteenth of last month, but as you told 
us to hold same until you sent your new 
address we have adhered to your order. 
Please notify us when you wish same for- 
warded. 

Very respectfully, 
BLANK, BLANK & Co. 


The man threw back his head and 
roared. 

Arline was looking so very curiously, 
oddly pink. . 

And then, to Betty’s great astonish- 
ment, the man seized her mother in his 
arms and kissed her violently, while she 
cried out about her hair, about her 
comb, and something vague about Betty 
herself, 

“T only prayed for an agreeable little 
misfortune,” he laughed, ‘‘and surely I 
had my prayer most literally answered. 
You can’t back out now, you know, you 
can’t back out now.” 

“TI don’t—want to— back out,” panted 
Arline, trying to get one hand to her 
head; “but, oh !—oh, please promise me 
never, never to tell them at home!” 

“T shall tell any one I want to,” de- 
clared the man. “You don’t belong to 
yourself any more—you belong to me. 
Don’t she, Betty?” 

“No, she belongs to me,” said Betty. 

“Not at all,” said the man; “she be- 
longs to me, and you do, too—from now 
on. Don’t forget that, puss.” 

And somehow Betty was pleased, and 
liked him in spite of his contradicting 
her. For Betty was feminine, too— like 
her mother. 


, 
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Midsummer legitimate theatricals have a semiboom, 


4D CHANNING POLLO 
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Only a short interval now 








between seasons. Large floating population one cause for this, “IT he Gambler of the 


West” an excellent example of its kind, with one actor above the average. 


Syn- 


opsis of the plot and similarities to more pretentious melodramas. Hattie Williams 


a pleasant success in her stellar debut in “The Little Cherub.” 
sparkling songs and an uncommonly pretty chorus, 


A:1ERE is an old story 
about a certain manu- 
facturer of palm-leaf 
fans, who, going to 
church for the first 
time in his life, heard 
preached an _ eloquent 
sermon on the punish- 
lar from being terror- 

the breeze-maker, upon 

leaving the *edifice, commented to his 
wife: “Goodness, dear, but hell would 
be a great place for my business.” 

The attitude of the metropolitan the- 
ater manager seems to be rather like 
that. Formerly, playhouses on Broad- 
way were wont to close about the time 
that people began thinking of ice-cream 
soda and Decoration Day. They never 
opened again until light overcoats had 
come out of the moth-balls and the sea 
son had shut down at Coney Island. Of 
late years, however, the period of inac- 
tivity for our places of amusement has 
been telescoped, as it were—pushed 
forward at one end by the stream of 
visitors who come to town during the 
hot season, and pushed back at the 
other by the gradually growing realiza- 
tion that the greatest pleasure resort on 
earth is this little old citv by the sea. 





ment hereafter. 
struck at this, 


A fair plot, some 
Several interesting revivals 


The! excursions into hot weather 
made by eo were very timid at 
first. “Piff, Paff, Pouf” did a land- 
office business at the Casino through 
the heated term of 1904, and last sum- 
mer “Fantana’” prevented unavailing 
payments of rent for the Lyric. About 
this time, managers began to sit up and 
take notice. Like the crew in W. W. 
Jacobs’ story of the ship on which two 
wily able seamen avoided work success- 
fully by playing invalid until there 
broke out an astonishingly general epi- 
demic of all the maladies known to 
science, these managers immediately 
began planning to have musical comedy 
consumption, legitimate drama_ spinal 
meningitis, and vaudeville heart-dis- 
ease. In the late spring there was 
scarcely a theater on Broadway for 
which at least one summer atraction 
had not been announced, and some of 
them had two or three. Out of the 
whole long list so ably exploited by am- 
bitious press-agents, only three actually 
materialized. Most of the seven or 
eight productions that were going to 
run through the hot months and the 
cold months, and several other kinds 
of months, stopped running about the 
last of May. Two of them took breath 





and began again later, but the majority 
will resume operations on that road 
which is paved with good intentions 
and so many, many bad “plays. 

Notwithstanding this collapse of lofty 
hopes, or perhaps because of it, the pe- 
riod of inertia in theatrical Gotham has 
been very short. The same material 
used for boarding up playhouse en- 
trances one day was utilized as a 
foundation for signs about their open- 
ing the next. ‘““New York is hungry for 
amusement,” said the  impresarios. 
“Coney Island has not had a good year, 
while such of the indoor attractions as 
stuck out the climbing of the mercury 
did very well indeed. Let us get into 
the game.” Consequently, the regular 
season in the first-class theaters.began 
early in August, while those Temples 
of Thespis devoted to expounding the 
wrongs of working girls and the se- 
crets of the subway were brought into 
action a good fortnight earlier. The 
season of 1905-6 didn’t actually stop 
before we came to the season of 1906-7; 
it only hesitated. 

It seems to me that we are to expect 
this more and more as New York 
grows greater and greater. It is ab- 
surd to suppose that there can ever be 
a time when a city of several million 
inhabitants cannot muster a few thou- 
sand salamanders whose ideas of pleas- 
ure is a plush seat in a hot auditorium. 
Certainly, no matter how much torture 
of a suggested sort is got from watch- 
ing the activities of slowly melting 
dancing girls and wofully wilted come- 
dians, one can have a better time in a 
plavhouse than in the average summer 
resort. At least, there one knows that 
his seat will not be taken by a family 
of six the moment he leaves the scene, 
and he is reasonably sure of getting 
dinner and supper without having to 
stand in line before the window through 
which an arrogant cashier deals out 
meal-tickets, with advice to “get a 
move on if vou expect anything to eat.” 

In London and Paris the theaters 
never seem to shut up. Every time I] 
go to the former city I hear of the “end 
of the season,” but it never ends. I 
have come to the conclusion that the 
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closing month of the playhouse in Eng- 
land is rather like the closing hour of 
the saloon in New York. Summer and 
winter all the places of amusement in 
the British metropolis run at full blast, 
and there never seems to be an ap- 
palling dearth of patronage. Of course, 
London is a bit like Atlantic City in 
that it has two distinct populations. 
When the town gets so unbearable that 
natives begin going elsewhere, Amérti- 
cans commence spending vast sums of 
hard-earned money for the privilege of 
taking their places. This obtains more 
or less nowadays in Gotham, where 
buyers for big out-of-town shops, brides 
and grooms, pleasure-seekers, and gen- 
tlemen who seek pleasure under the 


alias of business, gather throughout 
June, July, and August. 


of popular-priced thea- 
ters in Manhattan are the gainers over 
their more dignified brethren in that 
their patrons are not given to hunting 
up the seashere and the mountains. 
The lessees of the American Theater, 
the West End, the Thalia, and the 
Third Avenue all know that their 
clientéle may be found in town during 
August as well as during December. 
The American threw open its doors late 
in July this year, and there was so 
widespread and insistent a demand for 
admittance that the police were obliged 
to assist the ticket-seller before the per- 
formance could begin. 

In my mind, the season is not likely 
to bring out anything much more in- 
teresting than the play which opened 
the American. “The Gambler of the 
West” is what this attraction was called 
by its author, Owen Davis; and one of 
the critics, writing in a daily newspa- 
per, classified it as “a dramatized fu- 
sillade.” Notwithstanding the justice 
of this classification,” “The Gambler of 
the West” proved to be an ingenious 
and rather exciting “show.” It estab 
lished very clearly the thinness of the 
line between the sublime and the ridicu- 
lous, between one West and another 
between David Belasco’s Girl and Mr 
Davis’ Gambler. I venture this latter 


Proprietors 


comparison for the simple reason that, 
Belasco had never produced 


if Mr. 
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“The Girl of the Golden West,” it is 
a moral certainty that there never 
would have been any such offering as 
“The Gambler of” ditto. 

Mr. Davis’ piece, in point of fact, 
was as near to being a combination of 
the play in which Blanche Bates ap- 
pears at the Belasco, and that in which 
William Faversham starred at Wal- 
lack’s, as would have been permitted 
by the difference in auditors and the 
stringency of copyright law. The 
drama produced at the American was 
not more sensational in its episodes nor 
more absurd in its premises than either 
of the other two; it lacked only a 
sprinkling of the art of Mr. Belasco to 
make it an entertainment that might 
have appealed to the two-dollar crowd 
as readily as it did to that which buys 
its best seats at a dollar. 

Verisimilitude was about the only in- 
gredient really lacking in “The Gam- 
bler of the West.” Mr. Belasco’s story 
was supposed to take place in the for- 
ties, and while, between ourselves, the 
events it depicted probably could not 
have taken place then any more than 
now, we were willing to allow their 
possibility in the days of the gold-seek- 
ers. Mr. Davis, however, tried to make 
us believe that the tale he told could 
have transpired at the present time, and 
that was just a trifle too much for any 
creature to swallow who had not the 
throat of the whale that failed to digest 
Jonah. 

Notwithstanding this fault, there 
was considerable real cleverness in 
“The Gambler of the West.” Several 
of Mr. Davis’ situations were note- 
worthily strong, and in the hands of an 
author who could have got the best of 
them, or felt that it would be advisa- 
ble to do so, they might have merited 
enthusiastic praise. Jack Gordon, the 
gambler, about to be knifed by an in- 
dustrious assistant villain, seized the 
hands of that gentleman, and _ then, 
leaning forward until his cigarette fair- 
ly touched the cigar of his 
murderer, suggested: ‘“‘Now give me a 
light.” This was truly an example of 
coolness in danger that might have done 
credit to Sherlock Holmes, and _ it 


would-be 


seemed to me that, after all, there was 
little difference between the audience 
which uproariously applauded the epi- 
sode and the audiences which I have 
seen applaud Doctor Doyle’s hero, in 
the person of William Gillette, when he 
fixed his cigar in a window so that its 
glow might distract the attention of his 
captors while he made his escape 
through a door at the other side of the 
stage. Jack Gordon, indeed, betrayed 
throughout much of the insouciance of 
Sherlock Holmes, greatly to the delight 
of the gallery at the American. 

“I’ve only got to say a word to get 
you shot up,” observed the female vil- 
lain to him in the first act. 

“Tt looks like rain,” replied Gordon, 
establishing his indifference to details 
like approaching death and the laws of 
courtesy by blowing a whiff of cig- 
arette smoke into the face of the lady. 

“There are a dozen men here who 
would be delighted to kill you for my 
sake,’ boasted the damsel. 

“We need a little rain to lay the 
dust,’ continued Gordon. Elemental- 
ly, you see, the ideal of a hero is about 
the same on Eighth Avenue that it is 
on Broadway. 

It is as a sort of theatrical shooting- 
gallery, however, that “The Gambler 
of the West” made its strongest appeal 
to the folk who go to the American. 
Mr. Davis proved that a toy pistol 
might-always be counted upon for a 
comedy effect, a revolver for a dramatic 
point, and two revolvers, one held in 
either hand, for a climax of soul-stir- 
ring strength. One couldn't help think- 
ing that Mr. Davis’ power as an author 
was only limited by his inability to get 
a howitzer or a Gatling gun into action. 
If it is possible to induce an audience 
to shout itself hoarse by providing the 
spectacle of a Hebraic gentleman hold- 
ing off a horde of cowboys at the end 
of a couple of Colts, how easy it might 
be to create an absolute furor by hav- 
ing this same stalwart person scare 
away an entire Wild West outfit by 
turning a cannon its way. The ques- 
tion is purely one of mathematics. 

Everybody in “The Gambler of the 
West” had at least two revolvers. 
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Even the comedy washwoman, who 
sang and danced innocuously during 
the course of the third act, sported a 
modest couple of guns. I should have 
hated to be Manager A. H. Woods 
when he got his bill for the produc- 
tion. I will wager that the armament 
cost more than the scenery. Every- 
body threatened everybody else with 
these revolvers, and everybody else held 
up his or her hands, until the action 
of the play began to resemble the set- 
ting-up exercises of a military company. 
The characters threatened need not 
have been much alarmed, because no 
one ever shot anywhere except in the 
air. If this had not been true, Mr. 
Davis must either have concluded his 
manuscript with the first act, or have 
brought back his characters as ghosts 
to carry on the story. There wouldn't 
have been a man or woman left alive 
ten minutes after the curtain rose. 
The story of “The Gambler of the 
West” unquestionably was a_ better 
story than that of “The Squaw Man” 
or “The Girl of the Golden West.” 
Mabel Gray, a young Eastern girl, had 
lost her father many years before the 
beginning of the play. It was her be- 
lief that he had been killed by Indians, 
and that her young brother had been 
captured at the same time. Mabel’s 
half-brother, known as Denver Dick, 
had been taking money from her with 
the ostensible purpose of locating this 
child. He had failed to do so, and final- 
ly Mabel herself had decided to take 
charge of the search. In her quest she 
was fortunate enough to find Jack Gor- 
don, a gambler for no better reason 
than the fact that Eighth Avenue audi- 
ences insist on their heroes being mid- 
dlingly dishonest men with noble prin- 
ciples. A clerk, or a floorwalker, or 
a traveling-salesman, would stand no 
chance at all on Eighth Avenue in the 
role of a hero. No one would who 
earned an honest living. The West 


Side preference is for cracksmen or 
escaped convicts, and, when the supply 
of these gives out, gamblers, or even 
sailor boys, are accepted. 

Anyway, not to digress further, Jack 
Gordon fell in love with Mabel Gray, 
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and, assisting her against the machina- 
tions of her rascally half-brother, en- 
abled her to discover the stolen rela- 
tive. 

Here an element of really fine 
dramatic strength entered the play—a 
dash of the theme which brought suc- 
cess to ‘“Strongheart.” The lost 
brother, had been reared as an Indian. 
His ambition was the ambition of an 
Indian. His tastes and sympathies and 
hopes and fears were those of an In- 
dian. The idea of returning to a pale- 
face existence could not be made to 
appeal to him. The fight of the hero- 
ine to induce this little deserter of race 
to return again was really effective and 
affecting. It was not this, however, 
that caught Eighth Avenue. What 
kept the American Theater packed to 
the doors through that week in July 
were the hairbreadth escapes of Mabel 
Gray and her regular rescue by her 
champion, the gambler of the West. 
The principle of play-making is the 
same the world over. The Lady-Who- 
Goes -to-the-Theater-With-Me  epito- 
mizes it in this synopsis: “My God, 
she’s lost! thank God, she’s saved!” 

Such a company as the one which 
presented “The Gambler of the West” 
at the American, and will present it 
later at other houses in New York, can 
deserve but scant attention. A man 
named David Landau played the gam- 
bler with what seemed to me marked 
ability. He succeeded in realizing a 
role evidently patterned after that of 


the sheriff in Mr. Belasco’s offering 
without ever unduly suggesting the 
methods or personality of Trank 


Keenan. At the same time he invested 
the part with character and distinction. 
That seems to me an achievement. Mr. 
Landau was the only member of the 
organization worth discussion. The 
performance, nevertheless, judged from 
your view-point and mine, was one that 
prompted thought on human nature and 
other things. From the view-point of 
the shop-girl and her “best feller,’’ it 
was what that “best feller” called it in 
the lobby—‘‘a damned good show!” 
And that’s a pretty good show on 
Eighth Avenue. 














Between “The Gambler of the West” 
and “The Little Cherub,” which opened 
the regular season on Broadway, there 
is no point of likeness except in that 
both were early productions. Hattie 
Williams, managed by Charles Froh- 
man, made her début as a star in this 
latter piece the first Monday in August 
at the Criterion Theater. The most 
prejudiced astronomer would hardly 
claim that Miss Williams deserves 
classification as a planet, but she 
twinkles pleasantly in the capacity of a 
lesser luminary, and made very pleasant 
the fifteen or twenty minutes through 
which she occupied the stage during the 
performance of “The Little Cherub.” 
Miss Williams has at least one distinct 
ability of which I did not particularly 
suspect her before her appearance at 
the Criterion. She can sing a song of 
the Yvette Guilbert type quite as well 
as, and perhaps a bit better than, any 
one else in America. Her rendering of 
the ditty called ‘“Ixperience,” at the 
end of the second act of the new mu- 
sical comedy, was nothing short of de- 
lightful. 

“The Little Cherub” is an importa- 
tion from England, though you 
wouldn’t believe it if you looked at the 
list of authors on the program. Owen 
Hall and Ivan Caryll did the piece all 
by themselves. Usually a London mu- 
sical comedy is the work of an entire 
syndicate, and the application for copy- 
right on it looks like nothing else quite 
so much as a couple of pages from the 
city directory. In this case, however, 
there was not even an extra name to 
stand for the man who wrote the lyrics. 
Way back in the bill, mixed in with 
the information about ladies’ cloak- 
rooms and the method of caring for 
carriage-checl we found that “The 
Doggie in Our Yard” was written by 
Marie Doro, but this fact didn’t add to 
the roster, and, since few of us sur- 
vived the heat long enough to hear 
about doggie, it didn’t matter, anyway. 

When “The Little Cherub was pro- 
duced in London originally it scored 
rather a distinct failure. Its managers 
promptly took it off, put it in a new 
dress, rechristened it “The Girl on the 
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Stage,” substituted Ruth Vincent, 
whom we know here through her work 
in “Veronique,” for Evie Green, whom 
we know through her work in “The 
Duchess of Dantzic,” and achieved a 
quasi success. There isn’t any particu 
lar reason why “The Little Cherub” 
should have failed, and there doesn’t 
seem to be any particular reason why it 
should have succeeded. It is like “The 
Schoolgirl,’ or French artichokes-— 
agreeable enough if one is in the right 
humor, but rather tasteless. English 
musical pieces—even tasteless English 
musical pieces—often slip through, 
however, by reason of their agreeable- 
ness, and this is likely to be true of 
“The Little Cherub.” The play is so 
genteel—not shabby genteel, but really 
and honestly full of the atmosphere of 
elegance and delicacy. To see it is like 
knowing well-bred people. You never 
expect well-bred people to do anything 
especially surprising or sensational, and 
you wouldn’t expect anything especial - 
ly surprising or sensational in one of 
these imported comedies, but there is a 
charm about cultured men and women, 
and there is a charm about “The Little 
Cherub.” 

It was pleasant on a warm night to 
sit back in your seat with the moral 
certainty that nothing was going to be 
done that would astonish you very 
much, The Lady-Who-Goes-to-the- 
Theater-With-Me looked positively 
grieved when Mabel Hollins kicked a 
football off the stage into the auditori- 
um. Personally, I felt about this epi 
sode rather as I might have done if | 
had gone to luncheon at the White 
House and seen Mrs. Roosevelt eat 
with her knife. 

The story of Mr. Hall’s work isn't 
much more original than was the stor 
of “The Catch of the Season,” which 
everybody knows was an adaptation of 
“Cinderella.” The adventures of the 
prudish old gentleman begviled into 
going to supper with an actress hav« 
served as dramatic material since the 
days of the first French farce. I'll bet 
a hat against a hornet that, if Charle 
magne dropped into the Palais Royal 
any afternoon during the time of his 
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reign, he saw the literary great-great- 
grandfather of “The Little Cherub.” 
The Earl of Sanctobury is the gentle- 
man of Mr. Hall’s acquaintance who 
objects to frivolity, and Hattie Will- 
iams, as Molly Alontrose, makes a 
short job of him. Two minutes after 
they meet, his lordship is pledged to 
wait for her at the stage door of a 


_ theater at Dunbridge Baths, where 


every other character in the play, in- 
cluding a singing Siamese quartet of 
daughters, repairs immediately. You 
don’t need much imagination to guess 
what happens after that. The most de- 
sirable thing that happens is that Miss 
Williams sings “Experience.” 

The company which presents “The 
Little Cherub” is entirely adequate, and 
almost as English as though it had 
Piccadilly blown in the bottle. Of 
Miss Williams’ work I have already 
spoken. She did everything that was 
required of her, and no more, which 
places her second in order of merit to 
the comedian of the cast, James Blake- 
ley. Mr. Blakeley only began where 
the librettist left off. He quite justified 
himself in the course of the evening for 
his failure to be entertaining when we 
saw him with Edna May. Mr. Blakeley 
is a beaming, British mirth-maker of 
the sort that old actors call a “mugger,” 
and that has been best exemplified in 
recent years by Dallas Welford. He 
is perhaps the only man in the country 
who could have got laughter out of so 
time-honored a situation as the appear- 
ance of the comedian fresh from an 
unexpected bath in the briny deep. 
Tom Wise, as Sanctobury, tried hard 
to be funny, and wasn’t. I admit a 
prejudice against seeing Mr. Wise play 
foolish old gentlemen in effete musical 
comedies. Anybody who can contrib- 
ute to the stage such a portrayal as 
was Mr. Wise’s miner in George 
Broadhurst’s “The Last Chapter,” and 
still continues in farce, ought to be 
compelled to sit through at least three 
of the character delineations to be seen 
in levitimate drama every day on 
Broadway. There wasn’t much for 
any one else to do in “The Little 
Cherub,” but May Naudain, Mabel 
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Hollins, Winona Winter, and Grace 
Field were pleasant as the four daugh- 
ters, and the chorus looked much pret- 
tier than any other chorus ever suc- 
ceeded in looking on a hot night. 

Mr. Caryll’s music partook of the 
character of the rest of the entertain- 
ment. No one will remember it long 
enough to be harmed thereby. The 
lyrics were bright, even sparkling, in 
the case of “Dear Little Girls,” “My 
Wife Will Be My Lady,” “I Should So 
Love to be a Boy,” “Experience,” and 
“I Was Not Engaged For That.” 
“The Little Cherub” is a nice entertain- 
ment, and I am sure you would enjoy 
it. 

Although you will scarcely guess the 
fact, my sense of duty toward you has 
just won for me a terrific fight with my 
conscience, I did so want to write 
something this month about the 
“Kreutzer Sonata,” which Blanche 
Walsh presented the second Monday 
in August at the Manhattan Theater. 
I know Miss Walsh’s acting backward, 
forward, and sideward. I have heard 
her play everything from Romeo to 
Cleopatra. I witnessed the perform- 
ance of the “Kreutzer Sonata” in Yid- 
dish, some two years ago, and I have 
read the manuscript in English, and 
discussed it in theatrical parlance. Ex- 
cept for one thing, I should be singu- 
larly qualified to tell you about this 
performance at the Manhattan. That 
one thing is the fact that I have not 
seen it. I should be delighted to make 
up the deficiency, but I am writing 
from Canada, and cannot drop into 
New York overnight. I promise you 
in the next number of AINSLEE’s a 
learned comparison of Miss Walsh with 
Bertha Kalish, who is to stage the play 
at the Lyric Theater. 

But for this production, and the lone 
list of melodramas before mentioned, 
there is not much material to fill the- 
atrical columns just now in New York. 
The four roof gardens, respectively 
atop the New Amsterdam, the New 
York, and the Victoria Theaters, and 
Madison Square Garden, are abort to 
close, and the vaudeville houses have 
been drooling along without producing 
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much that is noteworthy. “The Social 
Whirl,” at the Casino, is the only mu- 
sical comedy in town that has outlived 
the hot weather, and “The Lion and the 
Mouse,” at the Lyceum, the only dra- 
matic attraction that has not suc- 
cumbed. August brought a number of 
revivals, among them McIntyre and 
Heath in “The Ham Tree,” at the New 
York; Dustin Farnum in “The Vir- 
ginian,’ at the Academy, and Blanche 
sates in “The Girl of the Golden 
West,” at the Belasco. I dropped in 
to view this latter attraction again one 
very hot night, but dropped out soon 
after, because I am a _ tender-hearted 
man, and could not bear to see Frank 
Keenan sporting a fur overcoat in a 
paper snow-storm. “His Honor, the 
Mavor,” which was produced in the 
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middle of the summer at the New 
York, has moved to Wallack’s, where 
it continues to do a good business. 
There will be a little shower of new 
attractions during the latter part of 
August, and early in September we are 
to have a regular rain spout of them. 
There will be plenty to write about 
then. Just now there isn’t, and, be- 
sides, from the view-point of an island 
in thé St. Lawrence River, writing 
about theaters seems an unspeakably 
unimportant and silly thing to do. 
With the golden sunset on the swirl- 
ing waters for real scenery, with the 
wind in the trees for real music, and 
the lives of a little colony of busy spar 
rows for real drama, it is hard to be 
lieve that somewhere in the world men 
build houses in which to pretend things. 























TO GOLDENROD 


HY is it that thy golden-freighted plume 


Swings like some saddening censer ‘neath my gaze 


As down sun-sprinkled deeps of woodland ways 


I wander in the day’s late lustrous gloom? 


Tho’ ruddy sumacs glow where Autumn’s loom 


Weaves her wide tapestries of reds and’ grays, 
I gra) 


The bronzing boscage frames a wistful maze 
With haunting sorrow in its rich perfume. 


Ah me! 


the Sun-tide season bides not long 


When once she spreads her cloth of fringéd gold; 
With quivering lip she feels the clamorous cold, 


Yet lingers, Siren-wise with broken song: 
Then Goldenrod, heart-sad I hold thee fast, 
Of all the Summer’s largess thou art last. 
MINNIE Ferrts HAvUENSTEIN. 
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How the fashion in fiction changes. The latest type of hero belongs to the class 


of reformers, 


“T he Awakening of Helena Richie,” by Mrs. Deland, a work of 


more than ordinary merit. Emerson and Walt Whitman in many respects con- 
genial, ““The Sphinx’s Lawyer,” by Frank Danby, a book to revolt all but the 
morbidly curious. Reviews of “The District Attorney,” by William Sage, “The 
Bottom of the Well,” by Frederick Upham Adams, “‘All for the Love of a 
Lady,” by Eleanor Macartney Lane, “Folly,’”’ by Edith Rickert, and others 


requires not a little 
activity nowadays to 
keep up with the 
changes of fashion in 
fiction. One must be 
almost constantly on 
the alert to detect and 
note these changes as 
they appear, or they will have given 
place to their successors before he is 
aware of them. 

Most of them are of very small im- 
portance intrinsically ; they are of slight 
significance, as a rule, as facts which 
indicate a literary movement in a given 
direction, and have small influence 
upon the development of contemporary 
literature. They are apt to be nothing 
more than symptoms of the facility with 
which authors adapt current events and 
personalities to the demands of pub- 
lishers or their own notions of original- 
ity, and are evidences of the strain put 
upon the imaginative faculty. 

A conspicuous instance of this is to 
be found in the new type of man which 
is at present firmly established as the 
dominant male character in so many 
new stories. It was only yesterday that 
the college athlete was the hero. For- 
gotten as he is now, everybody knew 
the “six feet of clean young American 
manhood” who had been captain of the 
Eleven or had stroked the Fight ; whose 


training in football or on the crew had 
him prepared to meet and solve all the 
possible problems that human experi- 
ence can encounter. It made little dif 
ference where he was found or what he 
was doing—he was, of course, one of 
those men who “‘do things’—he always 
succeeded in making others look small 
in comparison. 

His successor, who now occupies the 
center of the stage, belongs to the class 
of reformers, usually political. He has 
what he calls ideals, for the sake of 
which he engages the wicked boss, 
single-handed and alone, and crushes 
him in one encounter. His only sup- 
porters are to be found in a circle of 
relatives and friends who know noth- 
ing about politics, but whose encour- 
agement is very comforting. They be 
lieve in him and in his high purposes 
as firmly as he himself does, and ap- 
plaud his sonorous platitudes enthusias 
tically. He is very much in earnest, 
very much impressed with the gravity 
of his mission and the dignity of his 
position. The keynote to his character 
is self-consciousness, and in this respect 
he suffers by comparison with his pre 
decessor. 

It is easy enough to see that, in the 
presentation of these types, there is lit- 
tle creative ability shown. They have 
both been transferred bodily from real 














life to the pages of popular novels; the 
only difference between fact and fiction 
being that the exigencies of the stories 
require that the outcome of their activi- 
ties shall be triumphant. 

lor concrete examples of this new 
brand of hero, we refer our readers to 
two of the books reviewed this month, 
namely “Huntington, Jr.” and “The 
District Attorney.” 
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“The Awakening of Helena Richie,” 
published by Harper & Bros., presents 
Margaret Deland to her readers in a 
new light; one, however, that was 
bright enough to cast a pronounced 
shadow, in a recent prize competition, 
over some rival short stories that were 
more highly estimated by the judges. 

We all knew, of course, that Mrs. 
Deland was capable of writing some ex 
tremely charming tales, even if the 
were not very stirring or very pro 
found. She has created some delight 
ful characters, lovable because of their 
humanness; but she has not hitherto 
ventured to handle moral problems in 
which, from one cause or another, so 
many people sconer or later become en 
tangled, threatening with disaster al 
most everything that is conventionally) 
regarded as desirable. 

Helena Richie’s views of life, meas 
ured by accepted standards, were per- 
verted. There seems to be no doubt 
hut that Mrs. Deland’s purpose was to 
represent Helena as a woman who re- 
garded the sex relation from the per- 
sonal rather than from the universal 
standpoint, the assumption being that 
such an attitude is essentially immoral; 
that nothing else could have been ex- 
pected from her previous experiences 
of life; and that her awakening to the 
magnitude of her mistake could be 
brought about only by an entirely new 
experience. In developing this phase 
of the storv, Mrs. Deland has shown a 
genuine artistic perception, for she has 
very skilfully presented to Mrs. Richie 
the choice between the man—Llovd 
Pryor—and the child, David. The 
dilemma which thus confronts the wom- 
an is the crux of the whole story, and 
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on this point it is only necessary to say 
that the decision made by Helena is one 
which most readers, and practically all 
women, will approve and sympathize 
with. 

Doctor Lavendar’s handling of the 
situation after he became aware of the 
condition of affairs is perhaps the best 
thing in the book. His wisdom is quite 
unclerical. 

Space prevents the detailed discussion 
which the book deserves, and we must 
therefore content ourselves with the 
general observation that the evolution 
of the story is so natural, the collateral 
incidents so deftly introduced to relieve 
and brighten the narrative, and the style 
so engaging, that we cannot conceive 
of any reader losing interest at an) 
stage. 

eH ee 


Great works of art “teach us to abide 
by our spontaneous impression with 
good-humored inflexibility then most 
when the whole cry of voices is on the 
other side.”” Emerson might have said 
this of his own attitude toward Walt 
Whitman. His “spontaneous impres- 
sion” of “Leaves of Grass,” was that 
“it is the most extraordinary piece of 
wit and wisdom that America has yet 
contributed”; and, in spite of the infer- 
ence, that may be drawn from later 
events, that he cbjected to Whitman’s 
manner of speech on certain topics, 
there is no doubt of the tenacity with 
which he held to his impression in the 
face of the opposition of his family and 
friends. 

‘Days With Walt Whitman,” by Ed- 
ward Carpenter, Macmillan Company, 
absorbing as it is, contains nothing 
more interesting than the chapter on 
“Whitman and Emerson.” No one who 
has read and appreciated the work of 
these two men can fail to understand 
the attraction that each had for the 
other. Their relations, though never 
very intimate, were of the sort that re- 
sults from a deep and abiding con- 
sciousness of community of thought 
and feeling. 

Mr. Carpenter’s book is an unpre- 
tentious account of his acquaintance 
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and association with Walt Whitman, 
and all the better because it is unpreten- 
tious. The visits to Camden, the walks 
and talks with the poet, the latter’s 
habits of life and thought are described 
with a simplicity and sympathy that 
make the little book very delightful 
reading. 
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Frank Danby has dedicated her book, 
“The Sphinx’s Lawyer,” Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, to her brother, be- 
cause he has told her that he hates and 
loathes it. Her reason has at least the 
merit of novelty, though its application 
is not altogether obvious. Dedications 
have grown to be rather superfluous 
formalities, but custom and good taste 
seem to require that at least they should 
not be forced upon unwilling recipients. 

Good taste, however, has had little to 
do with the writing of this book. Mrs. 
Frankau evidently is herself conscious 
of this fact, for her dedication is a de- 
fense, another illustration of the French 
proverb, that “he who excuses himself 
accuses himself.” Pity for the misfor- 
tunes of Oscar Wilde is right enough 
in its place, but its function is best per- 
formed by leaving him to oblivion. The 
apotheosis of Algernon Heseltine, of 
whom Wilde is the prototype, is the 
theme of the book. A novel is not the 
place for such things; the story, no mat- 
ter how excellent it may be in other 
respects, cannot escape the taint of the 
suggestion. Everybody but the mor- 
bidly curious will revolt with the same 
disgust that is produced by the sight 
of a loathsome disease. 

It is unfortunate that Mrs. Frankau 
uses her great talent on such work. 
Considered apart from its subject, the 
book has many features that are well 
worth while. The workmanship is be- 
yond criticism, the narrative is well 
sustained, and moves freely and grace- 
fully; but of course these things will 
not appeal to those who read stories to 
be entertained and diverted. Such peo- 
ple, if they force themselves to finish the 
story, will lay it aside with a sigh of 
relief and hasten to forget it as soon as 
possible. 


, 
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William Sage’s book, “The District 
Attorney,” Little, Brown & Co., is one, 
as may be gathered from its name, in 
which politics plays an important part. 
Certain aspects of high finance, which 
readers of the story will easily recog- 
nize, are also involved. It is chiefly the 
tale of the revolt of a high-minded son 
against the trust magnate, who has the 
misfortune to be his father; not alto- 
gether original in conception or execu- 
tion, though it may reasonably be 
doubted whether many of our money- 
kings or captains of industry have the 
sort of sons that Richard Haverland 
proved himself to be. There may be 
such young men in real life, but they 
never get into the newspapers. 

To attempt to destroy an alliance be- 
tween a corrupt money power and a 
corrupt political boss is a task to be un- 
dertaken and successfully accomplished 
only by the enthusiasm and inexperi- 
ence of youth, and, when the rivals are 
in one family, only in a work of fiction. 

Young Haverland had no difficulty, 
after his break with his father, in get- 
ting himself elected district attorney on 
a reform ticket. Once established in 
the office, he found that events accom- 
modatingly shaped themselves so that 
he was enabled without much trouble 
to secure the conviction of the wicked 
officials who had been the pliant tools of 
his father. 

His success in public office and in his 
love-affair with Constance Hartley was 
so complete, that the elder Haverland’s 
admiration outweighed his resentment, 
and Mr. Sage is enabled to end his tale 
to the complete satisfaction of all con- 
cerned—including the reader. 


ee 


Any one who is not overfastidious as 
to such minor matters as literary stvle, 
probability of plot and incident, and the 
logical sequence of events to a reason- 
able climax, preferring to these things a 
narrative that concentrates attention, 
and holds it to the end, will have no 
fault to find with Frederick Upham 
Adams’ story, “The Bottom of the 
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Well,” published by the G. W. Dilling- 
ham Company. 

One of the best things about the book 
is that it makes no pretensions to be 
anything but a stirring tale of adven- 
ture. Its only claim is a claim to the 
reader’s interest, and nothing but ex- 
treme captiousness will refuse to make 
acknowledgment. It is not the ordinary 
adventure story; most of the action 
takes place right in New York; never- 
theless, the hero’s experiences can only 
be considered as adventures of a very 
exciting and strenuous kind. 

‘There is no very close coherence be- 
tween the opening chapters of the book, 
in which the lad, who afterward ap- 
pears as Stanley Deane, the adopted son 
of a British admiral, and as such the 
heir to an English title, is introduced as 
the child of a West Indian smuggler, 
and the balance of the tale, the principal 
scenes of which are laid in the metro- 
politan resorts of anarchy, but it makes 
little difference; causes and effects ap- 
pear sufficiently related; the motives for 
the assassination of Amos Buckingham 
are clear enough; the latter’s hostility 
to Deane is natural under the circum- 
stances ; and the means by which Deane 
seems to be involved in the murder plot 
are plausible. All these incidents pave 
the way satisfactorily for the dramatic 
trial and conviction of the accused man, 
and the ultimate surprise to the court 
and jury. 

There is the usual love-story, which 
has an important bearing on the devel- 
opment of the plot. 


“All for the Love of a Lady,” by 
Eleanor Macartney Lane, D. Appleton 
& Co., is a seventeenth-century ro- 
mance, chiefly concerned with the meth 
ods by which “The Two” arranged the 
affairs of their friends. “The Two” 
are young Scottish noblemen of eight 
or nine years rejoicing in the names of 
Geoffrey Charles Molyneaux Aytoun 
and Angus St. John Frederick Errol. 
They are wards of the Duke of Car- 
frae, and believe themselves to be in 
love with his grace’s daughter, the 
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Lady Iseult of whom Melville the court 
chronicler wrote: “She was of an 
ivory fairness, and her hair, the color of 
a chestnut-bur, fell in two great braids 
below her knees. Her eyes were a 
greenish-gray, black-lashed, with a sil- 
ver sheen over them. She was willow- 
slender, going always with great grace 
and no noise.” 

That this summing up of her charms 
fails to do the lady justice, one is led 
to suspect from the fact that she is else- 
where described as very beautiful, and 
from the further fact that before the 
story is ended, at least one man loses his 
life on her account. In spite of this, 
she had her own peculiar troubles, be- 
ing married to a man she hated, and 
having had to stand trial on a charge 
of witchcraft. She was fortunate in 
her friends, however, for “The Two’ 
never wavered in their loyalty to her, 
and were mainly instrumental in rescu- 
ing her from her enemies, and restoring 
her, after the death of her husband, to 
the arms of the man she loved. 

The book is not as ambitious an effort 
as “Nancy Stair,” nor is it, we are con- 
strained to say, in any way equal, as a 
literary product, to that delightful 
story. 
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We had supposed that if there is any 
literary sin which publishers nowadays 
consider unpardonable, it is the sin of 
immaturity. Sophistication in authors 
common that it has come to be 
looked upon as a matter of course, and 
its opposite so rare as to be gross. The 
demand for the former and the rejec- 
tion of the latter is something more 
than merely a fashion; it is a sympton 
of cultivated taste. 

It is something of a shock, therefore, 
that is produced by a perusal of ‘“Hunt- 
ington, Jr.,’ by Edward Clary Root, 
published by the Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. The book suggests nothing 
so much as a green apple, and attempts 
to assimilate it will be followed by dis- 
tress. 

Novel readers have their illusions, no 
doubt, but hardly the sort of illusions 
that agitate the typical Yale freshman. 
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They will therefore in all probability 
refuse to be much stirred by the inflated 
heroism of Huntington, Jr., who sur- 
rendered the glorious athletic reputation 
he had built up in the first eight weeks 
of his freshman year to defend his fa- 
ther from some mysterious trouble that 
threatened him. Huntington, Sr., is 
compelled by ill-health to retire from 
the management of his great shoe-fac- 
tory, but the ex-freshman bravely takes 
his place, and in an incredibly short 
time reduces to order the chaos that is 
imminent. Having worked this miracle, 
he turns his attention to the local po- 
litical boss, and routs him in short or- 
der. 

The most glaring crudity of the book 
is the foggy reference to unmerited dis- 
grace hanging over the elder Hunting- 
ton. The author brings this into his 
story, but obviously does not know what 
to do with it. He has not the courage 
to accuse the old gentleman of actual 
wrong-doing, and gives no explanation 
of how or why his reputation happens 
to be in danger. 

The writing of such a book may be 
valuable practise for one inexperienced 
in the art, but no reasonable excuse can 
be offered for its publication. 
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Miss Edith Rickert is an author who, 
in our judgment, has never received the 
recognition to which her work entitled 
her. It is true, that when her book, 
“The Reaper,” appeared two or three 
vears ago, words of praise were plenti- 
ful enough, but it provoked nothing like 
the interest generally that its merits 
should have commanded, and that many 
other books, hopelessly inferior to it, 
have received, before and since. 

It looks as though her new novel, 


“Folly,” Baker & Taylor Company, was 
likely to meet a similar fate, in spite of 
the fact that the critics have indulged 
in more or less contention over it. It 
is nothing against either the interest or 
the literary excellence of the book that 
the theme is not new; if it were, very 
few stories could be commended. It 
deals with the familiar problem of the 
husband, the wife, and the other—in 
this case, man. But Miss Rickert 
makes a new story by her manner of 
handling the problem and the charac- 
ters, particularly the character of the 
woman, Folly Christie. 

To formulate a plot is not so difficult ; 
the merest tyro in the art of story-tell- 
ing can do that, but to create men and 
women who will consistently act up-—or 
down—-to their type, to put into a soul’s 
tragedy the feeling that makes it seem 
like a real experience in a struggle be- 
tween principle and circumstance or 
passion, to use incident as the natural 
outcome of a collision of human wills 
and desires, to make it appear that the 
acts of the people, whether right or 
wrong, are, under the conditions, neces 
sary; in shert, to make the reader hear 
and feel and see as well as read— all this 
requires a high order of talent. 

Miss Rickert does this with Andrew 
and Folly Christie and Haldane Gore, 
and even with Mabel Patrick, the wife’s 
loyal friend. The portrayal of Mrs. 
Christie’s agonies of mind, torn as she 
is between her duty to her husband 
and baby and her passion for Gore, is 
harrowing to be sure, but the unusual 
skill with which it is done cannot be 
denied. 

Altogether, it is the most notable 
book of its kind that has recently ap 
peared, and adds much to its author's 
reputation for literary taste and crafts 
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SS for quality—that is what makes 
Armour food products the standard of excellence all 
the year round and all round the world. The Armour 
name and the Armour brand on the label always mean 
“quality,” because Armour & Company never stop at 
producing something “just as good” or “good enough.” 
The constant effort is to produce something detter. That 
is “the Armour way.” It is the every-day, all-the-year- 
round business creed in six of the largest, cleanest and 


best equipped food producing plants in the world. 


The best Extract 
of the best Beef 


@. A kitchen without Armour’s 
Extract of Beef is like soup with- 


little of it helps to convert the 
“left overs” of yesterday into a 
choice dish for today. And 


when chilly days come,.a 


out salt; it lacks savor. 
A jar of Extract (if it’s Ar- 9 


mour’s) will double the re- quarter of a teaspoonful in a 


sources of the housewife who 
likes to “have things taste 
good.” 


q@ Armour’s Extract is a con- 


centration of the rich, meaty 





cup of boiling water, with a 


s little salt and pepper, makes 


a beverage that warms, cheers 


j and invigorates. 


@. “Culinary Wrinkles,” a 








flavors of choice beef—the best ex- 


little cook book written by Ida M. 


tract of the best beef. Palmer, tells of more than one hundred 


It gives life 
and zest to everything it touches — ways of using Armour’s Extract of Beef 


soups, entrees, roasts, vegetables. A to advantage. It will be sent on request. 
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@ The name on the label is the best 


assurance of the meat quality inside the an “extra” 





especially good for luncheon, tea, or 


at any meal: Pork and 





can. “Veribest” 
goods are put TRADE 
up with exactly 
that thought in 
mind and the goods 
corroborate the 
label. 

@ The art of mak- 
ing your table acon- 
stant delight to 
family and friends lies in providing 
harmonious variety. By means of 
“Veribest” you can offer an appetizing 
surprise at every meal, To name but 
a few of the products that bear, and 
merit, the “‘Veribest” brand, which are 


Bacon for 


@ Every morning is not too often to 
have it on the table, when it is the —- 
kind of bacon. Doctors all 
recommend it, especially for 
children, because it is a valu- 
able food and is easily di- 
gested. 

@ But it should be choice 
bacon, evenly cured and 
thinly sliced, tender and juicy, 
with fat and lean evenly bal- 
anced—the -kind that doesn’t cook 
dry and stringy. Then it comes to 
the table curly-crisp, beautifully brown, 


* 








Beans, put up 
MARK “Boston way” or 

in tomato sauce; 
Brisket Beef, the 
best “corning” cut 
perfectly “corned”; 
Lunch Tongue, 
cool, palatable and 
dainty; Mince 
Meat, that puts 
within your reach without trouble to 
yourself, the equal of the best “ home- 
made” mince meat you ever used. On 
the back of each wrapper, recipes tell a 
variety of ways of delicately serving 
each “ Veribest” product. 


Breakfast 


sweet, and so delicate it fairly melts 
inthe mouth. Every slice “tastes like 
more.” 

@ But to have it always just 
right, get Armour’s “Star” 
Bacon, wafer sliced and put 
up in glass jars or tins, The 
“Star” brand guarantees 
quality—marks the best bacon 
in the market—and uniform- 
ity. The first package will 
please, and each succeeding one will be 
as good as the first—better, if it can be 
made better, 
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@ “The Armour way” has been tested by forty years of 
successful business building. J¢ pays. It has put Armour 
products at the top. It has put them in a class by them- 
selves. It has won for them constant use and approval 
by careful housewives all over the world. And these 
products are at the top to stay. Armour & Company 
cannot afford to let them deteriorate. If you want to be 
sure you are right when buying meat food products, look 
for the Armour brand on the label. 


Why Certain Hams 
are “Star” Branded 


@ The Armour plants produce an the stomach’s sake. The doctor- 


average of about 40,000 hams experts on diet all recommend ham 


a day —all good hams, ten- —tender, mild-cure ham 


der, juicy, nutritious and —especially for persons 


palatable. But only about whose digestion is just a 
one ham in fifteen wins the 
“Star” brand, the mark 


of super-excellence. That 


little “slow.” 
q@_ But be sure you get Ar- 


mour’s “Star”? Ham, with the 


is why “Star” hams cost a five-pointed star burned into 


little more than ordinary the skin. That mark guar- 





hams. They are detter than antees you the pick—a “just 


ordinary hams—the pick of the total right” mild-cure ham from a young, 
output. but mature and moderately fat, corn fed 
@ This super-quality is important, for “barrow” hog—““The Ham What Am.” 
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Armour food products have always been sold on their 
merits. Their uniformly high quality has been their best 
recommendation. These products are as good today as 
they were yesterday. They will be better tomorrow if 
we can make them better. In Armour plants there is no 
limitation on effort or expense to improve the output. 
This tells why Armour products improve from year to year; 
this tells why “Armour” on the label insures quality. For, 
after all, the name on the label is the best guaranty. 


Armour’s “Simon Pure,” 
the very Cream of Lard 


@ The lard that shows a deeply wrin- _the selected “leaf,” brings forth a 
kled and “wavy” top,when the pailis “dry,” “flaky” product that is the very 
opened, is the pure /eaf 
lard. But to say “leaf 
lard”’ does not tell the 


cream of lard — the best 
for all purposes and the 


only lard to use for fine 


whole story. 

@ The highest degree of 
lard excellence is secured 
only when the best of raw 
“leaf’’ is carefully selected 
and rendered in open ket- 


tles at a temperature that 





cooking. The trade name 
for this perfect product 
is “Armour’s ‘SIMON 
PURE’ Leaf Lard.” 

@ Costs a little more 
than ordinary lard? Yes, 


but it a/ways gives satisfac- 


carries off all the undesirable and indi- tion. You have no “soggy” pastry 
gestible substances which are a part of | when you use “ Armour’s ‘ SIMON 
natural “leaf.” This process, applied to PURE’ Leaf Lard.” 


“Sold in three, five and ten pound pails.” 


CHICAGO - ; KANSAS CITY 
SOUTH OMAHA ARMOUR AN? COMPANY EAST ST. LOUIS 
SIOUX CITY Sn FORT WORTH 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 
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f = J 
4 WELCOME 
: ie 
, ; Thousands pass through the door every 


year, and learn for themselves just how 


17 ‘| POSTUM and GRAPE-NUTS are made, and 
; ea what they are made of. 


a oemal Then they know why Postum and Grape- 
] Nuts contain the Brain and Body-building 
y materials that make them famous. 








ty 
They see pure, wholesome food. 
ey. Bh 
pevaie si They see immaculately clean processes. 
#5: a YOU are also invited, but if you can’t 
ies ' come in person, send your name and address 
a as, | *| for the booklet, “The Door Unbolted.’’ 
TY ae f et It’s beautifully illustrated, showing all the 
# eet ay _ steps in the manufacture of Postum and 
4 ne er Grape-Nuts as clearly as good photographs 
a = » can make it, and is next best to a personal 
as call. . 
is & DEP'T A 
ia POSTUM CEREAL CO., LTD., 
ce ae . Battle Creek, Mich. 
a “si * 
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. age may think you know what a 
Phonograph is; you may think 








you have heard one; but you do not 
know what a Phonograph will do— 
you do not know how good it can be 


until you have heard the 






| Ease 


Improved Edison 
Phonograph 


Thomas Alva Edison invented the Phon- 
ograph idea. The Edison is his own 
best development of the Phonograph 
idea. It possesses the marvelous quality 
of giving you “your kind of music’”’ bet- 
ter—that is more clearly, more entertain- 
ingly, more musically—than any other 
talking, singing or playing machine. 
“Your kind;”’ that is the keynote of the 
Edison Phonograph. You don’t have to 
learn to like it. It plays what you like. 





“The American Nights Entertainment,” a booklet which 
will suggest many ways of making home more desirable than 
the club, which will help entertain friends, which will give 
ideas for money-making programs, sent free on request. 


National Phonograph Co. 


38 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


New York London Paris Berlin Brussels Sydney Mexico City 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 
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(s Distinguish Schlitz beer from the 
fy 


common. 


Other beer may be equal to 
Schlitz in your liking. But perhaps 
it is green beer—insufficiently aged; 


and the after-effect is biliousness. 


Or it may be impure, unfiltered, 
unsterilized; and the after-effect 


unhealthful. More than half the 


cost of our brewing is spent to insure 





purity. That is how important 


we deem 


it. 






Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
See that the cork or crown 
ts branded Schlitz. 


he Beer 
That Made M ilwaukee'Famous. 


iting to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 
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| New Style Primary af : 
Secondary Pneumatics | 
and Wind Chest-made 
all of Metal and in| 














lay er 9 woe 


1 f metal instead of } 
ve Biel leather 


In every Piano Player there are 65 primary and 65 secondary pneumatics, or 
bellows. (See illustrations at bottom of page.) These 130 pneumatics operate the 
wooden fingers which strike the keys of the piano. 

In all Piano-Players except the Cecilian these pneumatics are made of wood and 
leather, and the constant changes in the weather, from hot to cold, from wet to dry, etc., 








cause them sooner or later to split or leak, and then the Player must be repaired. 

Ask the man who owns one if this is not so. 

In’ the Cecilian Piano-Player the primary and secondary pneumatics, and also the wind 
chest, are built of steel, brass, and phosphor bronze, and consequently are never affected by at- 
mospheric or climatic changes of any kind, and practically do away with all necessity for repairs. 

Furthermore, the Metal Action of the Cecilian enables it to give a more perfect 
musical performance than anything heretofore accomplished by any Piano-Player. 

The Metal Action is now put into the Cecilian (cabinet) Piano-Player, the 
Sohmer-Cecilian, and the Farrand-Cecilian pianos. 


FULL PARTICULARS SENT ON REQUEST. 


The 
FARRAND 


COMPANY. 
DETROIT, 
MICH. 











London, Eng. 
TYLE . OLD STYLE 

PRIMARY PNEUMATIC Paris, France. SECONDARY PNEUMATIC 

I MADE OF WOOD AND LEATHER MADE OF WOOD AND LEATHER. 
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A GIFT OF COMFORT 


Is Always Appreciated 


This Combination Box Containing 


PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS 


Ball Bearin 
Garters 


makes an appropriate Christmas gift. Those who 
receive these comfort-giving Suspenders and Gar- 
ters will-daily be reminded of the giver. 

The Suspenders and Garters in this pretty Com- 
bination Box cost only 75c. You willnot find any- 
thing else as useful,so attractively boxed, for so little 
money. There are 4 different box covers—lJulia 

Marlowe as Juliet; Viola Allen asViola; Edith _ 
Wynne Mathicon as Rosalind, ; 
and Maxine Elliott as Portia. ( 
Presidents are worn by so many > 
men because they're the easiest and 
most comfortable suspenders. They 
rest lightly on the shoulders. Bend- 
ing, lifting or reaching, the back 
quickly and gracefully slides 


a: 
there’s not the least pull anyw here, ~ 
Presidents wear longer, too, be- 
cause there’s no strain to weaken them. 


Ball Bearing Garters have a separate sock- 
hold working independently on a Ball Bearing 


Swivel. They can’t slip, bind or loosen. The 
socks stay smoothly in place. 
You'll want one or more boxes 
for Christmas presents. 
Your dealer, if he has 
none, will get them for 
you. If not,wewill mail 
to you this Hand- 
some Combina- 
tion Gift Box of President 


Suspenders and Ball Bearing Garters, 
postpaid, for 75c. 


You can buy President Sus- 
penders alone (no garters) 
in a gilt box equally as at- 
tractive for 50c. 


The President Art Calendar for 1907 is done 

in 10 colors, on 5 highly enamel sheets 8x 12 
inches. The Calendar appears on the first sheet. 
On the other 4 are pictured strikingly beautiful 

types of American Womanhood. No printing 


on pictures. Ready for framing. Sent at once, 
postpaid, fer 25c. 


The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co. 


501 Main Street, 





SHIRLEY, MASS. 


SHAWKNIT SOCKS 
ARE TRUE TO THEIR COLORS 


FOR TWENTY-NINE YEARS the STANDARD 
and STILL IN THE LEAD. 
Always the LATEST, in STYLE, DURABILITY, 
COLORS and FINISH. 
They KEEP THEIR SHAPE and are FREE 
FROM SEAMS. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM 
If your dealer will not supply you, send your 
order direct to uss WE WANT YOU TO 
TRY THEM. 


OUR NEW COLOR ART CATALOG IS FREE! 


Send for a copy and learn about the many styles of 


SHAWKNIT SOCKS. IT’S FREE, will send it to any address. 


HERE ARE SIX POPULAR STYLES OF SHAWKNIT 
COTTON SOCKS FOR FALL AND WINTER 


STYLE 19-S-9—BLACK (FAMOUS SNOWBLACK) 
19-F-20- BLACK, Embroidered with Small Car- 
inal Figures. 

5-P-1 BLACK ard WHITE MIXTURE 
OUTSIDE, PURE. WHITE INSIDE. 

3-S-8—- NAVY BLUE 

5-P-14— BLACK and CARDINAL, MIXTURE 
OUTSIDE, CARDINAL INSIDE 

9-S-2—DAhK TAN. RICH and DRESSY 


PRICE 25c. PER FAIR, git PAIRS IN AN 
ATTRACTIVE BOX F R $1.50. Transporta'ion 
Charges prepaid to any addres in the United States. 


BE SURE AND SPECIFY SIZE OF SOCKS 
WHEN ORDERING. 
SHAW STOCKING COMPANY 
30 SHAW STREET. LOWELL, MASS, 
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Are You in the Line 
Or in the Lead ? 


Where are you, in the dinner pail line or in the chair of the leader? 
‘The whole world is looking for men who have been trained to lead by doing things with their 


brains as well as their hands. 
Where do the leaders come from? 


From the line of course! 


Ninety men out of every hundred 


in good positions began in the line where you are to-day. ‘The truth of the matter is—it's up to you, 


If you want to get out of the line YOU 
CAN. ‘Lhe International Correspondence Schools 
will show you the way and help you to get there. 
Chere is no thegry about this. It'sa TTRUTH 
backed up by thousands of men who are leaders 
to-day because they had the desire to do better 
and asked the I. C, S. how. 

It makes no difference where you are, what 
you do, or how little you earn, the only require- 
ment is the ambition to win—the I. C. S. will do 
the rest. 

Let us show you how. Cut out this coupon, 
mark the occupation you prefer, and mail it to 
day. In return we will ge into the matter care 
fully with you—make it plain, make it easy. 
Chere will be no charge for this information and 
no further obligation on your part unless you 
want to join the great I. C. S. Army of Success. 


ACT TO-DAY, 








International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1199, SCRANTON, PA. u 
, Please explain, without further obligation on my part 
how I can qualify for a larger enlary in the posi- y 
' tion before which I have marked X 


’ Book keeper Mechanical Draftsman 
Stenographer T 





Advertisement Writer Elee. Lightin 

Show Card Writer Mechan. Eng 

Window Trimmer Surveyor 

Commereial Law for Stationary Engineer 
Justices of the Peace Civil Engineer 

Illustrator LBullding Contractor 

Civil Service Arehitee’! Dra: 

Chemist Architect 

Textile Mill Supt. Structural Engineer 

Electrician Bridge Engineer 

Elee. Engineer Mining Engineer 
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No. 4711 White Rose Glycerine Soap. { 


The secret of a healthy and beautiful skin and a 
perfect complexion. Its perfume is unequaled 
and its transparency isasign ofits purity, Send 
15¢ in stamps for full size sample cake. 


FERD. MULHENS, Cologne 0/R, Germany. 
MULHENS & KROPFF, 298 B’way, New York. 


When You 
Buy Brushes 


for the teeth, hair, face, hands, et ilways 
t DU PONT’S name. It insure 


le in the 


rd, DUPONT 
ee ordinary brushes 


Hundred: and sizes, all woods 
roigenrPacsegct ete Pré 
» suit every, pr ‘on 
t aler will get ‘the em of you insist —i not we 
cill tell you where to get then . 
* “EREE BOOKLET x] 
tand 
0 
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E. DU PON T&A c 0., 

PARIS, BEAUVAIS, LONDON 
New York Office, 26-25 Washington Place 
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JEWSBURY & BROWNS 


ORIENT. 
TOOTH PASTE 


Will Make Your Teeth Pearly White and Sound. 
Removes Tartar, Preserves the Gums. 


ENGLAND'S FAVORITE DENTIFRICE 
100 Years in Use 
Imparts a delicate fragrance to the breath. 
Contains the most valuable vegetable antisep- 
tics for cleansing the mouth, 
At all good stores —Sold in Pots and Tubes. 


F. R. ARNOLD & CO., New York. YSOLE IMPORTING 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago. AGENTS 




















The Mennen Caddie 
offers instant relief from chaps 
and skin roughness which keen 
fall winds bring toout of door folks, 
MENNEN'S BORATED 
TALCUM POWDER 
soothes and heals all chafing and 
| chapping, and is put upin non- 
| tefillable box—Mennen's face on 
| the cover guaranteesit’s genuine. 
\ For sale everywhere, or by 
mail for 25 cts, 
GERHARD 
> MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N.J. 
4 “Try Men- 
nen's Violet 
Taleum 


Powder." 
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Diddicate DRievind Dainty Fabrics 


Ps * 


are most easily—most| 
safely washed with 


Fearline: 


| The more DAINTY— 
\the more DELICATE— 
kK greater the need of 
PEARLINE'S help. 
ISAVES your labor— | 
SAVES your fabrics | 
ELSE millions would not | 
have been convinced | 
simply by the use of a | 
trial package. 


SERVICE 
QUALITY 
EFFICIENCY 













a - ee 
q | 
GQDSULXULACT | as 
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— smooth; noth- 
. sles a Pate 


The "Best" Tonic al eravtion 


, able metal 
When you are nervous, sleepless or fagged tube is con. 


venient and 
out, try a small glass of Pabst Extract, morn- 























hasn't it,send 
and build you up physically. 
yp oncom ARNICA TOOTH SOAP sntisentic, preserves, beanti- 
athirdofacentury. The metal package is most convenient 


unbreakable, 
ing, noon and night. It will aid your digestion, 
© us. 
25 Cents at all druggists. weetens the breath— 
Pabst Extract Department, Milwaukee, Wis. for travel orthe home. No liquid or powder to spill or waste. 
| 25e at all Draggists. (Sent postpaid if yours hasn’t it.) 
| | C. H. STRONG & Co., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


If your dealer 
steady your nerves, bring you refreshing sleep Postpaid, 25¢. 
Insist upon the original. hardensthe gums—whitens the teeth. A leading dentifrice for 
When writing to advertisers ; lsase mention Ainslee’s 
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Office of The Smart Set 


(Ess ESS PUBLISHING CO.) 
452 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


TO Advertisers: 


I beg to announce that the ESS ESS PUBLISHING 
ante she the publishers of “THE SMART SET,” 
has pure inane “TRANSATLANTIC TALES.’’ 


‘This magazine met with success from the beginning, and 


was received with much favor. The growth has been rapid, 
and we can now guarantee a circulation of more than 32,000 ’ 


copies each month. 


| take pleasure also in informing you that, commencing 
with the issue of October, the rate for advertising space in 
“TRANSATLANTIC TALES ” will be reduced from the 
present rate of $100 per page to $50 per page. 

This rate will be pro rata down to '4 page. 

The rate for space of less than '4 page will be joc. per 
agate line. 

This rate will be FLAT. No discount for time or space. . 

The advertising rate in “THE SMART SET” (more 
than 140,000 guaranteed circulation) is $150 per page. 

/ beg also to announce a combination rate on “THE 
SMART SET” and“ TRANSATLANTIC TALES ”’ 
of $175 per page, less 5% for cash. To obtain this combt- 
nation rate, uniform space in both* THI SWART SET” 
and “TRA, VNSATLANTIC TALES” must be used tn 
essues Of like date. Tf only one magazine ts used, full 
separate card rate will be charged, 

No magazine publisher has ever offered the advertiser 
such QUALITY and QUANTITY of circulation as that 
of “THE SMART SET” and “TRANSATLANTIC 
TALES”? at so low a rate, whether used singly or in combi- 
nation. 

Respectfuily yours, 


ESS ESS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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May we send you free, SAMPLES of 
our Novel and Exclusive Line of Tickings 
and our 144-page illustrated book? 


\ The samples include the good old-fashioned A.C.A. Ticking in wide and narrow stripe; dust-proof 
Satin Finish Ticking in linen effects; and our exclusive Mercerized Art Twills in fancy stripe 
with floral effects, in blue, pink, yellow, green or lavender, See the coupon below. 






‘THE PERFECT 
MATTRESS 


is the one you never feel. 
the one that never forces 
itself upon vour mind, the 
one that Ze¢s you sleep if 
sleepy, and /u/és you to 
dreamland when restless. 
With a 4a7r mattressbeneath 
you, you are constantly squirm- 
ing around to avoid lumps and 
hollows. Ilair mattresses are \ 
bound to be lumpy and uneven 
because the hair is stuffed into the tick ir ; 
The Ostermoor is made of Ostermoor sheets of uni- a é) 
form thickness, /a/d in the tick by hand —ézz/f, not stuffed. Dust and vermin-proot. 
The Ostermoor is aseptically clean, non-absorbent, does not mat, pack or lump, keeps 
its original resiliency, and never needs remaking. Better than hair—much cheaper. 


Send at Once for Samples of Ticking and the Book 


With the samples that we will send you, you can select a ticking to harmonize with the 
furnishings of your bedroom, and please your individual taste. ‘The full line of samples we 
send you free, together with our 144-page book, **The Test of Time.’’ ‘This is not an ordi- 
nary advertising booklet, but a complete work upon sleep and beds, and contains over 200 illustra- 
tions. To get ticking samples, book and name of your local Ostermoor dealer, all you need to 
do is to fill out and mail us the coupon, or send request on a postal if you prefer. But do it now. 


We Sell by Mail or Through 2,500 Ostermoor Dealers 


' 7 . Exclusive Ostermoor agencies everywhere—that is our aim. We 
Rerular Sizes and Prices were compelled to this move to protect the public against worthless 

2 fest 6 inches wide, $8 35 imitations, ‘The Ostermoor dealer in your vicinity —we tell you 

25 los. . who he is if you mail the coupon—will show you a mattress 

8 fect wide, 301bs., 10.00 with the Ostermoor name and label; that alone stands for 

sinbeton mattress excellence. Be sure to look for our name and 

lee’ ome 11.70 trade n.ark sewn on the end. If you order of us by mail, 

. we ship mattress, express paid, same day check is re- 

4 feot wide, 401bs., 13.35:| ceived, and allow you 30 Nights’ Free Trial. li 





































all 
» handfuls. 





Ostermoor 
& Company, 
174 Elizabeth 
St., New York 


Without obligation 
on my part, please send 
Samples of Ticking 
and your 244-page book, so 
that I may learn about the 
Ostermoor, and the name of my 
Ostermoor dealer. 





4 feet 6 inches wide, 15 00 not satisfied you may return mattress and we 
45 Ibs. ¥ will refund price without question. Pcs scevtwtsax. ceucbaedecdesncsdeeenes 
All 6 feet 3 inches long. 
Express Charges Prepaid. OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 
In two parts, 50 cents extra, BB ioe 6 0000s censascee 








174 Elizabeth Street, New York 
Canadian Agency: Iea! Bedding Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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OF QUALITY 


Our Special Offer — That you may know ATOCRAT 
Stationery quickly and thoroughly we will send for ten 
cents, in stamps or silver, a liberal assortment of these 
papers in their varying sizes and tints—including our 
newest Linen Velour—with envelopes to match 
Also our interesting booklet ‘* Polite Correspond- 
ence,’’ giving the approved forms of extending 
and accepting social invitations 

The best dealers sell AvroeaT Stationery 

If you have any difhculty in obtaining it, send us your 
™~ ’sname,and we will see that you are supplied. 
WHITE & WYCKOFF MEG. CO. 


15 Water Street, Holyoke, Mass. 








Does YOUR line 
hegin with 























FREE 


For examination. Sent at our expense 1f you men- 
tion this advertisement 


Cyclopedia of 
Modern Shop Practice 


Four massive volumes. Over 3,000 pages—size of 
page, 7 x 10 inches Bound in % red morocco 
leather. 2.000 engravings. This work is especially 
designed for the machinist. tool maker, blacksmith, 
foundryman, pattern-maker, sheet metal worker 








_— draftsman, steam and gas engine engineer. elec- 
Car Inspectors 11 trician, etc., who has not the time to take a regular 
Carpenters 18 course of instruction or who cannot afford it 


Checking Clerks 912-26 
Claim Agents 12-26 
Clergymen 15 
Clerks 6-12-26 fet ‘us send you the entire set, express prepaid. for five 
Cloth Merchants 18 days free examination, Pay us $2 down and $2 a month for Bve months if 


. " you keep the books. Cash price, "910.8 80. We send for them at our 
Conductors 11 expense if nc * satisfactory : a 
The only reason we make such a liberal offer is to interest the 

public in the extraordinary advantages offered by the regular courses 
This is simply part of the index from Dixon's of the American School. A 200-page handbook sent free on request 
Pencil Guide—a book of 32 pages a'phatetically 


divided by vocations—which selects and describes | BRIEF TABLE OF CONTENTS 


the right Lead Pencil for every line of work. 


REGULAR PRICE $24.00 
SPECIAL 30 DAY OFFER $12.00 























It prevents haphazard pencil buying an d ends Machine Shop Work, Tool Making; pees M aking, = ee De . 
Metallurgy; Gas and Oil Engines, Producer ants, Aut , 
all pencil troubles. The Gu ide is sent free on I ‘venertiel Steam Engine, Steam Turbine, Management of Dy s 
Sagano. and Motors; Forging, Sheet Metal Work, Tinsmithing, Mechanical 
If leal 1 tk ‘s Pencils, send Drawing, Mechanism. 
your dealer doesn't keep n’s Pencils, sen 
16 cents for samples, worth double the money AMERICAN SCHOOL of CORRESPONDENCE 





Dept. A.Z., Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 








3102 Armour Ave., Chicago, IIl. i. 


Mention Ainslee's Oct. s 
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AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 


Get All the Dirt Out of Your Skin 


There’s a great deal of difference between ge/ling some 
of the dirt off and getting all of the dirt out. Washing 
will take off surface dirt, Only massage with 


Pompeian 
Massage Cream 


will take out the dirt that is in the pores—below the 
surface. It’s this pore-dirt that it is most necessary to 
remove, because that is the cause of blackheads, 
bad complexions and unhealthy skins, 
To prove how washing leaves the pore- 
dirt in, and just how Pompcian Massage 
Cream gets it out, wash your hands 
as thoroughly as you can with soap 
and water, then rub a little of 
the cream on the back of your 
hand. Rub it in well, then 
keep on rubbing till it 
comes out—that tells the 
Story better than words. We 
will send any man or woman 
a liberal sample of Pompeian Mas- 
sage Cream, free, to make this test— 
or men can try it at their barber's. 


Only a Postal is Necessary to 


“ethe skin in a natural, healthy condition, free from black-heads and other 
imperfections. 
a* Ladies appreciate Pompeian Massage Cream because it gives a bright, 
lear complexion, by stimulating the circulation, and keeping the pores free from 
dust and dirt™which “mere soap and water can only partially remove. 

Gentlemer find Pompeian Massage Cream is a great relief after shaving; it takes 
away the after-shaving discomfort, and tends to make the skin 
stronger and less sensitive. Your barber has Pompeian Massage 
Cream—insist on a hand massage and don’t let him use a substitute, 

We oul you to buy of your dealer whenever possible. Do not 
accept a su>stitute for Pompeian under any circumstances. If your 


dealer does not keep it, send us his name, and we will send a 
So-cent or $1.00 jar of the Cream, postpaid on receipt of price, 





cuccitscupe Pompeian Mfg. Co., 34 Main Street, Cleveland, 0. mists ac jor. 


home use. Pompeian Massage Soap is a delight to any one who appreciates a soap of the very highest quality barber buys. 
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ae ee KINDERGARTEN 








Both press and public declare that nothing more clever than “The Kindergarten” 
was ever seen in cat pictures. 

Here is a final chance to get a copy suitable for framing 8 x 10 |-2 inches. There 
isn't a home in which this artistic bit of cat cleverness doesn’t fit in somewhere— 
whether it be the Den, the Nursery, the Cosey Corner, the Library, or the Summer 
Cottage. It is by Nellie Littlehale Umbstaetter, the artist of The Black Cat magazine, 
and forms one of 150 original designs which picturesquely present this famous feline in 
the role of the Minstrel, the Butterfly, the Football Hero, the Chef, etc., as also in 
connection with various sets of alphabets and tail pieces. The set cannot be broken 
and is only sold with a year's subscnption to The Black Cat under the following 
special combination offer. 


The Black Cat, one year, post paid $0.50 
The set of 150 drawings, in specially designed covering,post paid 1.00 
$1.50 


Special Price for Both, 75 cents 








The Shortstory Publishing Co., 142 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
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of suits now worn by correct 
dressers everywhere. It is 
many years since fashion 
has produced such hand- 
some and nobby garments 
for men’s wear. ‘Look at 
the long straight front ef- 
fect of coat, the shaped 
back, with long vent. 
“They are beauties,” will 
look well on old and young. 


TO BE UP-TO-DATE 
order from us a full suit, 
coat, pants and vest made 


\ } from the new dove 
Brown Worsted or ALL 
a Black and White mixed cloth. 


We will make it exactly like the 
above illustration, with an extra pair of ONLY 
striped worsted Trousers, and an extra 
fancy vest,to wear on occasion; practically [ 0 
two full suits for the price of one suit...... 

Besides, we send them to you in a neat, patent 
suit-case, without extra charge. 

Let us send you a large illustration of the new suit. show- 
ing every detail in back and front. With it will send free 
newest samples for Suits, Trousers, Fancy Vests, etc. A 
postal card will bring them to your door. Address 

THE FIFTH AVENUE TAILORS, 
1061 Kesner Bidg., Fifth Ave. & Congress, CHICAGO 
Reference: Royal Trust Company Bank, Cap. $1,000,000,00. 








A GOOD POSITION and a large 
salary always await an expert Book- 
keeper. e teach you ookkeeping 


KEEPING thoroughly by mail and make abso- 
lutely no charge for tuition until we 
place you in a paying position. If you 
TAUGHT wish to better yourself, write ‘for our 
guarantee offer and our FREE book 
‘How to Become an Expert Bookkeeper.” 
aiia E Commercial Correspondence Schools, 
. SON i Bidg,, »N. Ve 
amen 


AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 




















W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO.. 


17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 











Modern Machinery 


If you want to buy modern, up-to-date machinery—an 


Engine, Boiler, Power Equipment, Electrical, Steam, 
Pneumatic, or any other Machinery—anvthing in the Ma- 
chine line—TELL US what you want and we will see that 
you get full descriptions, prices, catalogs, ete , from all the 


first-class manufacturers. No charge for this service. 
MODERN MACHINERY DAILY NEWS, Seeuricy Building, Suite 25, Chieago, Ill 











THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
righ kl beautiful, For prilliency 
they ¢ mo the — standing all test 


perte.” One twentieth the expense, 
— yo, § oriviloge of of ‘examination. 
particulars, pri dress 


THE R, GREGG MPG. & IMPT. CO. 
Dept @, 201 B, Van Buren Street, - Chieage, Ill, 
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Geisha Diamonds | 





Parker 


CERTAINLY MAKES 
A GOOD 


FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


Standard or Self Filling 


Because 


He makes an 











Sells 


honest Pen Because 
and makes It 

it the best Excels 
he knows 

how. 








20 


page art cat- 
alog, and also 

the name of the 
nearest PARKER 
PEN dealer, mailed 
upon request. 


The: Parker Pen 
Company 
62 Mill Si., Janesville, Wis. 


P. S.—By the way, if you are 
thinking of purchasing a foun- 
tain pen and will mention it 
when sending for catalog, we 
will send you, complimentary, a 
very nice and useful little present. 
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Buy Hopkins Book No No. 7 













Order your choice of a dia- 
mond on approval prepaid. Do 
not pay acent until you have ex- 
amined the gem and found it absolutely satis- 
factory. We want to prove to you—solely at our 

A risk—the great superiority of Marshall **F' 
y/ grade diamonds, You risk nothing. Why should 
anybody refuse to take advantage of this offer? 


Special Offers on Diamonds 


$3.30 a Month 


buys this beautiful diamond ring 

in Belcher setting—a fine Marshall ‘‘F”’ grade diamond, 
far better than the so-called ‘highest grade” diamonds 
carried by most jewelers. Total price only: $33.00. 

The all-diamond cluster at @8.50 a month, the beautiful Tif- 
fany ring and other special offers are described in our circulars, 

Remember — Comparisons prove — we send on approval 

prepaid—no money down—you risk absolutely nothing 

in ordering on approval. 

for free catalog. Every careful buy- 

Write Today er of diamonds and other jewelry 
ought to read this catalog before purchasing. Valuable infor- 
mation without charge. Don’t buy until you have read the Mar- 
shall catalog and compared prices. Write today for free catalog. 


GEO. E. MARSHALL, Inc. 


W. S. Hypsg, Jr., President, A. 8. Trug, Secretary. 
108 State Street, Suite 857, Chicago, Ill. 


Motion Pictures 


0 E. “py typo ot or eeony +H 
souien Book Guide” tells in. 
) We qo Outhts ts with Big Adver- 
Posters,etc. Humorous dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songs illustrated. One man can doit. 


Astonishing pertentiy in any locality for 
aman with g oP i money to show in churches, 
school houses, lodge 


halls, theatres, etc. 
Profits $10 to over $100 per ht, Others 
do it, why not you? It’s easy; write to us 


and we'll tell youhow. Catalogue free. 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY €0., 463 Chemical Bank Bidg., CHICAGO. 











IT PAYS BIG 
To Amuse The 
Public With 





MAKE $10. OO A 


One man and one machine can do this with a 


PETTYJOHN | 


Concrete Block Machine 

An opportunity TO THE FIRST TO WRITE Us from 
each locality to starta BIG PAYING BUSINESS 
with small capital. If you are going to build 

a home you should have it. Whole outfit 
costs only $12500. Sand, Water and Cement 
only materials required. One man can make 

200 blocks daily. Machine sent on trial. 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 
THE PETTYJOHN CO., 669 N, 6th St., Terre Haute, Ind, 






t 


FOR 25c. AND BUILD CHEAPLY. 


THIS tls FOR ‘$800 











FULL BLUE-PRINT PLANS, $6.00 


This is only one of the many low cost dwellings shown 1n our 


new book. Size of this house is 26 ft. 6 inches by 31 ft. 6 inches 
over all. Rooms are well arranged and 

two chambers can be finished in attic if 

desired. Our new book contains many 

Large views 


—_ and low-cost designs 
lor 


oor and descriptions Sent 
only 25 cts. Other books consist of 


Book No. 9, Artistic Stable Designs, - 
Book No. 12, Colonial designs trom 
$2,000 to $8,000, - - 
Book No. 1, designs costing $500 
to $10,000, . . . e 
Our set of Four Books sent for $1.25. 


HOPKINS & DAVIS, Architects 
810 Porter Block, Crand Rapids, Mich. 


slans 


25 
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CHEW... 


Beeman’s 


THE ORIGINAL 
Pepsin + 
Gum # + 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea-sickness. 


All Others are _Imitations. 








For Sale at Every Drug Store 


| yee FHHHHHHH+HHFFEGESOFO+++ 444444 
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THE MOST ESSENTIAL 
FEATURE 
OF A TYPEWRITER 


first, last and all the time 
is that it shall be an 


Underwood. 


241 Broadway, New York City 














EDDIN 


ENGRAVED IN PROPER FORM AND STYLE. Write for Our Samplesand Prices. 
JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY, 16-18 ADAMS RT. CHICAGO 
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tut) {Growth in Silence,” “Character as Expressed in the Body," Etc. 
— ss 


Are You 
Satisfied? 


Any Woman Can Have 


Good Health, a Refined 
Face and Good Figure 


You will doubtless take up some special study 
this year—why not study to make oP goon per- 
Over 19,000 fect in health and figure with 
Weanaih a clear brain that you may be 
Studyin pew attractive and a source 
Th y a of pleasure to your family, to 
jemneaey ‘our friends and to yourself? 
Many a woman has surprised her husband and 
friends by giving |5 minutes a day in the privacy 
© own room to special directions which I 
give her for the care of health, face and > 
I study each woman's case just as a physic 
My Method studies it, the only difference | ioe that I strengthen and put in place 
y Method eakened organs by exercise for nerves and muscles controlling such 
organs, bring a good circulation of warm, pure blood which | fw by teaching correct 
breathing and by prescribing the special diet, bathing, etc., adapted to each individual, 
I strengthen all your vital organs, lungs, heart, nerve centers a 
your blood bounding through your veins as when a child. I develop or reduce 
your figure to correct proportions. I teach you to stand and to walk with an ease 
and dignity which at once bespeak culture and — 
Every figure can be rounded out cpugnennionns unless bones are missing or 
Cheese Stites endo tissues entirely wasted away, and the woman who carries from 
Good Fi 20 to 100 pounds of superfluous flesh every time she moves 
_ “cure has my sympathy— but she need to do so—and surely 
it is every woman's privilege and duty to keep herself attractive and pleasing. 
You Can Be Well Without Drugs 
Drugs may relieve pain but they do not remove the cause of your difficulty. 
Ass women approach or pass —e. life, hey aye! more eg besping a oud 
poss — and the use of every faculty, Th y may 
I Keep Women Young y.-ful and a pleasure to self and family. I have hun- 
dreds of pupils over 70 and a few over 80. Here 
+ are a few extracts from my morning mail : 
What My Puplis Say of My Work : 
“My weight has increased thirty pounds.” 


““My kidneys are much better.” 
*"My eyes are stronger and I have taken off my'glasses.’” 
“*| have not had a sign of gall stones since I began your work."* Susanna Cocroft 


| weigh 83 Ibs. less, and have gained wonderfully in strength.”” 
“| am delighted with the effect of the exercise upon my catarrh.” 
“Just think of it! To be relieved from constipation. Entirely 
free after having it for 30 years. 
“‘Have grown from a nervous wreck into a state of good, quiet nerves."* 
I willsend you my ate bode on ew to fund ond fw a eo ind —every woma . 
uld have this, a you will fill out the enc! coupon 
My Booklet Free will tell you what I can do for you and! will send you extracts 
of letters from my pupils if | have helped similar cases. Ido not give the name of a pupil 
unless she has given me permission to do so; every woman's letter is held in strict con- 
fidence. I will not work with you unless | feel I can help you. My advice and informa- 
— tion in regard to my work are free. 1 wish you poy of read » peas from my pupils 
Miss Coeroft at Her Desk for one day—they would do your heart good, as they do mi 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 34, 57 Washington Street, CHICAGO 



















i. For details about D 
WhenYou Look inYour Mirror |. 583" 


blank w, O} te 

the points Mos IM- 
RTANT in your 

case and m ( 


ite those which 
interest you. 
If there are any particu- 


charge, what I ean dofor you. 
Dept. 34 
Thin bust 
Thin chest 


Round shouldered 
Superfluous flesh 
Prominent hips 
Protruding abdomen 
Height 

Weight 

Do you stand correctly 
Complexion 

Do you walk gracefully 
Weakness 

Lame back 

Dullness 

Irritable 

Nerves 

Headaches 

Catarrh 

Dizziness 

Indigestion 
Constipation 


Rheumatism 

C'rculation 

Blood 

Is your health or figure 
imperfect in any way 
not mentioned here? 

Occupation ? 

What is your age? 

Married or Single? 


“ = 
g 8 
& 3 
e oP 





Fill out, cut off rnd 





_ 


mail this blank—\OW ‘'S) 














NoTT Miss Cocroft, as President of Physical Culture Extension Work in America, needs no further introduction, 


THIS BOOK 
IS FREE 











“Investment Truths ” 
is an education in 
money investing, to 
anyone who is in- ‘ 
terested in invest- | New Improved Style F 
ments—or who has Asbestos Lined, eg 
$10 or more to in- creasing its efficiency S times. 
vest. I will mail 
you acopy upon re- 
quest. lalso want to 
explain to you more 
about my financial 
work. Address 


R.S. KENNEDY 


37 West 24 St., 


NEWAYVORKtCITY 















and NICKEL PLATED. Sent 
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CLOCAU’S 


ALCOHOL -GAS STOVE 


Zi $I. Express Paid 


Can do everything and more than a gas 
stove does Indispensable for nur- 
sery, sick-room, camping, shaving; curl- 
ing or flat iron; 
light house keeping, or whe 
s not available or desira- 

Vaporizes alcohol into gas, in- 
Weighs but 80z. Cone 
sumes but a few cents’ worth of alcohol an hour. 
Will boil a quart of water in 9 minutes. Smokeless and odorless 
Jses either wood or grain alcohol. Simple; cannot get out of 
order. Safe; will sustain weight of 100 lbs 
(blows out like a candle). Non-explosive, Solid Spun Brass 
anywhere. Express 
paid, $1. Beware of dangerous imitations. Genuine is stamped 
with OUR NAME, Agents and Dealers Wanted, 


Clogau & Co., 306 Dickey Bidg., Chicago 


for tourists, boarders, 
ver 





Extinguishes instantly 
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THE SEQUEL TO 


“Wir. Barnes of New York” 


ENTITLED 


“The Shadow of a Vendetta” 


BEGINS IN THE 


SEPTEMBER ISSUE 
GUNTER’S “WIAGAZINE 


@ Nineteen years ago “MR. BARNES OF NEW 
YORK” took the reading world by storm. It has been 
- translated into every modern language, has been dramatized 
and played the world over. 








‘@ Its sales in English alone have amounted to over ten million 
copies. It is undoubtedly the greatest novel ever written. 


@ The sequel to this remarkable story, “ THE SHADOW 
OF A VENDETTA,’ will be as vivid, as strong and as 
wonderful in its situations and as brilliantly embellished 
by vivacious comedy as was the first great part, “MR. 


BARNES OF NEW YORK,” which without question 


has been the most widely read novel of any age. 











DON’T MISS AN INSTALMENT—BEGIN YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION WITH THE OCTOBER NUMBER 
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Ask 
your 
dealer 
for it. 


Makes BlacKing a 
Stove a Pleasure 


X-Ray Stove Polish 
is guaranteed to go twice as far as paste 
or liquid polishes. It gives a quick, 
brilliant lustre and 


Does Not Burn Off 
FREE SAMPLE. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Agents, 78 Hudson St., New York 


Trade-Mark 





Address Dept. 19. 








LET ME SHOW YOU 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY 


(The same as I have shown over 4,000 others) 
No matter where you are located or what 
your former ove upation, if you are honest 
and ambitious, I will teach you the Real 
Estate, Insurance and General Broke prage 
Business thoroughly by mail, appoint you 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
of my Company (the largest in America), 
and assist you to become a prosperous and 
successful business man with an income of 
© $5,000 annually. 
Unasual opportunity for men without capital to be- 
come independent for life. Valuable Book and full par- 
tieulars FREE, Write today. Address either office, 


EDWIN R. MARDEN, President 
NaT’t Co-OperaTive REALTY Co. 


101 Athenaeum Bldg. 101 Maryland Bidg 
Chicago, Ill Washington, D.C. | 
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ALBRECHT FURS 


at MAKER’S PRICES 


You can get maker's prices on your furs and 
save the dealer's profits by sending two 2c stamps 
for the New Albrecht Mail Order Fur Catalogue No. 
000. It illustrates and describes over 100 exclusive 
styles for the winter's wear. It gives you a wider 
assortment to choose from—newer, fresher, more 
beautifully finished furs an > better’ quality. 

ou see we buy the raw skins direct from 
the trappers, make them up in our own work- 
rooms in the newest and most exclusive styles 
and sell them direct to you. 
The photograph dibustentens Model 42, one of 
the Albrecht povecsn it styles in neckwear, lined 

‘with wot on teed prime fur, just as stated. 

In Japanese Mink s 

Persian a, $5.85. Genuine Britis 
$16.80. Sent express prepaid on receipt of price. Money 
promptly refunded if not found perfectly satisfactory 
Let us show the other styles, and explain the advantages of buying furs 
The Albrecht Way. Write today for Catalogue No. 000. 
E ALBRECHT & SON, Station V, Sixth & Minnesota Sts., 




















St. Paul, Minn, 
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Mr. Edison Says: 


“I want to see a Phono- 
graph in every Ameri- 
can Home.” 


An offer open to every 
responsible person. 






















No Money Down! 


Free Trial 


The Edison, the genuine Edison!—positively on 
free trialin youruwn home! NoC. O. D.—noguar- 
antee required. If acceptable pay lowest cash 
price at 50 Cts. a Week (larver installments for 
larger outfits) without even interest on payments 


50c a Week buys a genuine 


Edison outtit! 

Remember—not hing down—no C. O. D.—we want you 

to see the great Edison outtit and compare it with any 

of the imitation machines suld at many times the price 
of the Edison outtits. 

WRITE TODAY for the great Edison catalogs and 

full explanation of this wonderful otfer—free prepaid. 


FREDERICK BABSON, 
Edison Phonograph Distributors. 


149-150 Michigan Ave., Suite 1377 Chicago 








Humphrey 


The 










Two Stoves— " O Gas 
ia ee Va Stove 


cooker— 


in one. is guaranteed to be the 


most economical gas 
heating stove made, and 
the only one that forces 
the heat out along the 
floor where most 
needed. 


$2.50 


AT ALL DEALERS 


i} or express prepaid from 

















This dome lifts 
off, leaving a 
erfect cook. 
ng atove, 


16 us. Made of copper 
inches plated, die-pressed steel, 
Ligh, all heavily, 
Weight beautifully 
4a nickeled. 
Ibs. 


Order astove to- 
day. If for any 
reason you are 
dissatisfied with your purchase, return it at our expense 
and get your money back. Catalogs free. Write today, 


HUMPHREY CO. — Dept. A 10 — KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Largest Manufacturers Instantaneous Water Heaters in the 
World. Write for Water Heater Catalog. 


The saving quickly pays 
for the stove, 
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Ainslee’s for November 


"TRE BRAGA ZING TAHA FT EN TERTA UN 3” 








The table of contents of AINSLEE’s MAGazine for November will 
be filled with material for the diversion of its readers. It will be one 
of the best numbers that we have ever put together. AINSLEE’s has 
its chosen field to itself, for it is the only magazine the avowed 
function of which is fo entertain. Other magazines have various 
missions, but enferfainment is left to AINSLEE's. 


The best story of its kind that has been given to the public in 
years is the novelette. It is by BARONESS ORCZY, who has 
made a great hit with two books, ‘‘The Scarlet Pimpernel” and ‘‘A 
Son of the People.” Her new story, which has been secured for 
AINSLEE’S, is called “Beau Brocade.”’ It is a stirring romance, full of 
color, with intense dramatic action and beautifully written. It is a 
most absorbing tale. 


H. B. Marriott-Watson, who, as our readers know, is a master 
in short story writing, will have a unique story, called “The Prince’s 
Pictures,” telling of a contest between Yankee wit and British 
persistency. 

Kate Jordan, will have, in “The Feet of Youth,” a stirring tale 
of studio life in New York. 


Some of the other contributors of fiction will be Eleanor Hoyt 
Brainerd, Joseph C. Lincoln, Mary Moss, Constance Smedley, 
Caroline Duer, Francis Metcalfe and Sarah Guernsey Bradley. 


Margaret Sutton Briscoe will have avery engaging essay on 
“The Feminine of Graft,”” 1nd Lady Broome on “Anglo-American Mar- 


: >” 
riages. 


Channing Pollock will have an interesting discussion of some 
of the new theatrical offerings. 


Price, 15 cents per copy ; subscription, $1.80 per year. 








AINSLEE MAGAZINE CO., 15th Street and Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK 
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Just Add Hot Water and Serve 





One ten-cent can makes sufficient 
for the average family. 


21 Kinds. 


That’s the whole thing in a nutshell. 


But it does not indicate the exquisite 
care in the making; 


The high quality of the ingredients; 


The saving of money, time and 
annoyance; 


How quickly you can prepare 





How good they are when they are 
ready; 

How grateful to the most refined taste; 

How substantial; how wholesome. 


You couldn't make so good at home 
for five times the price. 


| You couldn’t command the skill, the 
material, the patience. 


| You couldn't do it—you simply couldn't. 





If your grocer is not handling our soups, 
please send us his name and address. 


Joseph Campbell Company 
22-42 River Street 
Camden, New Jersey, U. S. A. 





@ Send for our free booklet No. 109. pe f paper oo nye sed ges 
"Campbell's Kids," in colors, and our nd so would you, if you but ha 
method of soup making illustrated. CAMPBELL’S SOUPS. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 
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OW TO GROW TALL 


A Startling Discovery That Will Revolutionize 
the Physical Condition of Mankind. 


Why Remain Short and Stunted Wher You May | 


Learn Free the Secret of How to Grow Tall? 


No Matter How Short You Are or What Your 
Age, You Can Increase Your Height. 





oS 

No new discovery bas attracted more attention in the 
acientitic world than that made by K. Leo Minges, of 
Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Minges is to short men and women 
what the great wizard, Edison, is to electricity. He has 
vathered more information relative to bone, muscle and 
sinew than any one else in existence. Making people 
grow tall has been a hobby with Mr. Minges for years, 
and the results he has accomplished are startling to a 
high degree. By his method every man or woman not 
over fifty years of age can be made to grow from two to 
tive inches in height, and any one older than that may in- 
crease his height perceptibly. His method has the in- 
dorsement of leading physicians, and several prominent 
educational institutions have adopted it for the better 
physical development of their pupils. ‘If you would like 
to Increase your height you should read the book which 
tells how this remarkable discovery was made and revels 
to you the secrets of how to grow tall. It is free. You 
are not asked to spend a single cent and if you desire it 








we will send you the statements of hundreds who have | 


grown from two to five inches in height by following this 
method. The results are quickly accomplished. Many 
have grown as much as three inches in two months. 
There is no inconvenience, no drugs or medicines, no 
operation. Merely the application of a scientific principle 
in a perfectly hygienic and harmless way. Your most 
intimate friends need not know what you are doing. All 
communications will be sent in plain envelopes. The 
book “ How to Grow Tall,” contains illustrations that will 
interest and instruct any one. One thousand of these 
books will be given away absolutely free, postage pre 
paid, while the present edition lasts. If you want to grow 
tall write to-day, in strictest confidence, for a free copy. 
Address The Cartilage Co., 89 N, Unity Building, Roches- 
ter, N. ¥.,U. 8. A. 


| 





A Happy 
Marriage 





Depends largely on 

a knowledge of the whole 

truth about self and 

sex and their relation to life and 
health, This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correctly from 


ordinary everyday sources. 


Sexology 
C/llustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D., 
imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one 
volume ; 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should! Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 


Write for * Other People’s Opinions" and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept 85, Phila., Pa. 


STHMA: 














No relapse. @ No return of 
choking spells or other asth- 
i Whetzel 


8 ap- 
proved by best 0.5, masice authorities as the STMENT 
nown to permanen 

ly cure the disease. FREE TES TREAT NT 

including medicines, prepared for anyone giving full descrip- 

tion of the case and sending names of two asthmatic sufferers. 

Address FRANK WHET FL. M. D. 
De American ullding. Chica 



























“SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED | 


Electrozol Massage Cream is made to destroy hair 
—and does it. Effects only the hair, whitens and beautifies 
the skin. Nothing compares with it. Composed of two 
erates which are applied by massage a few moments 
Ihis cduses atrophy of the hair bulb; thus the hair dies. 
Contained in collapsible tubes. Price §2.00;  guaran- 
teed. Sample large enough for any mild case 
50 cents. Money back if unsatisfactory. 


ELECTROZOL CO., Dept.1012, DETROIT, MICH. 
«s4Feminology”’ 


Complete table of contents and 

sample pages sent FREE. 

A plainly told, scientific book about 
woman, is one of the most fascinat 
ing, intensely interesting and valu- 
able works ever written. It tells 
women the vital thing she must 
know about matdenhood ani 
motherhood, 404 is especially in 
teresting to parents. It treats of 
marriage, parental) inheritance, 
physical culture, care of babics, 
common sense treatment of female 
diseases, diet, nursing, children's 
diseases and their care, personal 
beauty ; giving information that is ail 
important to health and happiness. 
Has 70 pages, beautifully illustrated 
and 26 colored plates. 

“If the information contained in “Feminologs ” 
newn and heeded, endless and needless mis 

Chicago Tribune 

Write for 32-page table of contents and see what this wonderful beok contains 


”. L. Dre«sier & Go., 2204 Gladys Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
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Cnicaao, May 2, 1902. 
were more widely and timely 
eries might be avoided." 
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Physicians Prescribe 


TRIACOL 


TRIACOL (Alpers) has been accepted by physi- 
cians as the most perfect combination of certain 
approved remedial agents for the treatment and 
cure of diseases of the organs of respiration. 


COUGHS, BRONCHITIS, 
BRONCHIAL ASTHMA 


. 








diseases of 
yield tu the 


and other 
promptly 
preparation. 

TRIACOL (Alpers) is not a patent medicine. It 
is a strictly ethical preparation, extensively and 
successfully used in hospitals and in private med- 
ic - practice. 

iteresting booklet sent on reques 
TRIACOL (Alpers) has done 
cure of coughs, bronchitis, etc. 

“Thousands of physicians approve TRIACOL and 
praise it. 

At all Department Stores and Druggists. 


PRICE $1.00, EXPRESS PREPAID. 


THE ALPERS CHEMICAL CO., 
4 White St., New York 


the respiratory organs 
action of this scientific 


st telling what 
and is doing in the 


SOOOOSSOOFOFEF66b6bb6b6bbb66 











in 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 


A RECORD OF 31 YEARS 


of successful treatment of the 


DRUG 0 LIQUOR HABITS 





L. STEPHENS CO, 


pee iur at Te banon, Ohio. Fine location. Large grounds. Easily 
uw ctric cars from Cincinnati. 30,000 cases cured. 
Rates reasonable, Cure guaranteed. 
If it is not convenient to take treatment 


THE DR. J. 








Ke restrninte 


HOME 
at the Sanatorium, write us for our Home 
TREATMENT. Remedy that has cured thousands who 
t come and who had failed elsewhere. Each individual case 


ler the direct personal supervision ¢ and ¢ are of our ’hysicians 


et of testimonials and full information. 


THE DR. \, L. STEPHENS CO, Dept. 5, Lebanon, Ohio 








DOCTORS 


who have had experience with 


Glycozone 





endorse and successfully use it 


in the treatment of 


Dyspepsia 
and other stomach diseases. 

GLYCOZONE is absolutely harmless. 
It cleanses the lining membrane of the 
stomach and subdues inflammation, 
thus helping nature to accomplish a 
cure, Which accounts for the gratifying 
results that are obtained. 

To convince Dyspeptics that 


CLYCOZONE 


cannot fail to help them, I will send 
to anyone enclosing 25 cents with 
attached coupon 


A $1.00 BOTTLE FREE 


(Only one bottle to a family) 


Sold by leading druggists. 
genuine without my signature. 


None 


Chemist and Graduate of the “Ecole 
Centrale des Arts et Manufactures 





de Paris” (France). 
. Send free 
57 Prince St., trial bottle of 
New York City. ry Glycozone, for 
FREE! which I enclose 


Valuable book- 
let on How 


y 25c. to pay forward- 
\ ing charges. Coupon 
good only until Nov. 30,'06 






to Treat 

Di 

eases NAME ...cccccccccccccrcccccecess 
MEAP OCS . ccccccccceccccccssesescescesses 


TPP UGE ccccccccccecsevcsstesceseesccessosése 
Write Legibly. 











When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 
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A FREE BOOK 
DOLLA RS Send for our new free book which tells all about the 


IN science of real estate investment. 
Tells how to invest small sums in real estate. 
9 H h judicious! 
D } R T ow to choose rea estate ju iciously. 
What class of properties grows in value most rapidly. 

How long to hold a property. 

When and where to buy. 

The cause of growth in population, etc. 

This book is not an advertisement of any particular 
investment but is the condensed expert testimony of 
some of the best known real estate men in the country. This book will interest every- 

one who has $5.00 or more a month to invest and wants to invest it where it will be 
safe yet where it will earn more than an ordinary 3 or 4 per cent. interest. 

Along with it we will send particulars of the best real estate investment we ever 
offered our clients—an investment where every dollar will be as safe as a government 
bond and where the investment should increase in value from 50 to 100 per cent. 
yearly for a long term of years to come. 

Write us a postal saying, send “DOLLARS IN DIRT.” You will receive the book by return mail. 


"sateen W. M. OSTRANDER, (Inc.) “ite! Sats 


amen ain, Ml 





~ * 


Test Dr. Marshall's Cates Snuff 


Any Druggist in the United States or Canada Will 
Agree to Refund Your Money if it Fails to Give Relief 


One Week AT OUR RISK 
N 





UT from the distant past 
comes this time-tried 





the standard remedy for Catarrh, a ‘ 
Cold in the Head, Headache, La Cut out, sign and present this 
Bs tage tow vA ay Ringing eat coupon, with 25c deposit, to 
ars eafness (due to Catarr * 1 
and Lost Sense of Smell. any druggist, and if after a 
Think of it—over 70 years of g week’s trial you are not bene- 
eee Ey yotny 1 , fitted, return the bottle where 
inch of this fine old remedy . : 
snuffed a.» the nose three times aday § Purchased with the unused 
will cure any case. contents and wrapper, and he 

It brings relief and comfprt at once, and when used regu- g will refund your money. 
larly for a time, so heals and strengthens the nasal passages 
that the disease, in most cases, never returns. 

We guarantee that Dr. Marshall’s Catarrh Snuff contains Date 
no cocaine, no morphine, nor any injurious drug. 

You will find this remedy on sale at all drug stores—a full 
size bottle for 25 cents. 7 

Dr. Marshall’s Catarrh Snuff, being in powdered form, the 5 Wee a 
particles adhere to the diseased parts until entirely absorbed. ign Name 
It then purges and removes all obstructions, strengthens the 
glands, allays inflammation, and aids Nature to heal the affected 
mucous surface. TJhis sprays or ointments will not accomplish. anes 

424s S07a2s CF Cinimens SS oS eS mia 


USE THE FREE TEST COUPON Druggists are authorized to 


Get a bottle from your druggist. Try it a week. If at the end of sell Dr. Marshall’s Catarrh Snuff 


sign your mame to it, and your druggist will ? : 
ell you a7 De Marsh I’s Catarrh Snuff subject to the above _ YOUr druggist’s, send direct to 
“ + dition. 
We make this liberal offer to prove our faith in the remedy. F. C. KEITH, Proprietor, 








enitnea stetaes os i Free Test Coupon 


that time you are not benefited the druggist will refund your money on the week’s test, as per above 
upon the return of the bottle containing the unused snuff. offer. If you cannot find it at Pte 


F.C. KEITH, Proprietor, 550 Soc. for Savings Bidg., CLEVELAND, 0, 550 Society for Savings Bidg., Cleveland, O. 
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BUFFALO 


LITHIA 
WATER 





Is Successfully Employed by the Profession in the Treatment of Inflammation 
of the Bladder, Albuminuria, Bright’s Disease and Uric Acid Conditions. 
The Long Experience and Many Carefully Conducted Experiments of 
These Well-Known Medical Men Entitle Their Opinions to Consideration. 

Hunter McGuire, M. D., LL. D.,£x-Pres. American Medical Association, late Pres. and Prof. 
of Clinical Surgery, University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va.: ‘In Uric Acid Gravel, and, indeed 
in diseases generally dependent upona Uric Acid Diathesis, it is a remedy of extraordinary potency. 

Many years experience in its use only confirmsthe good opinion I have so often expressed in regard toit: 

Graeme M. Hammond, M.D., Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System in the 


New York Post-Graduate Me 


ical School and Hospital: ‘‘In allcases of Bright’s Disease I have found 


of the greatest service in increasing the quantity of urine and 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in eliminating the Albumen.” ' be . 


Robert Battey, M. D., Rome, Ga., Suggestor of SBattey’s Operation: *‘I have used 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


in my practice for three years past, in cases of Chronic Inflamma- 
tion of the Bladder, whether induced by Stone, by enlarged 


prostrate in the aged or from other causes, I have secured excellent results from its use.” 

J. Allison Hodges, M. D., President University College of Medicine and Prof. of Nervous and 
Mental Diseases, Richmond, Va.: ‘In Albuminuria of Pregnancy, this water is one of the very best 
alkaline Diuretics, and, with a milk diet, is one of my sheet anchors.”’ 


is for sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. Volum- 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER inous medical testimony mailed on request. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
GOLD BONDS 


Interest payable semi-annually at the 
office of a prominent New York Trust 
O Company. fith each bond of $500 we 


give a bonus of two acres of banana land, 
cleared, planted and brought into bear- 


ing, then harvest and market the fruit 
for the owners. These lands earn $30 
O to $60 per acre annually net, thus mak- 


ing an 18% to 30°% investment. 
llustrated literature containing Gov- 


ernment figures, showing large and per- 
manent income from these plantations, 
O mailed FREE, 


Special proposition to the readers of 
ArnsLee’s. 


Write W. R. GILLESPIE, M. D., President, 
eal BROADW. AY, NE WwW YORK. 


ART PORTRAITS 


of this and other beautiful women all 
posed from tife—iny series consists of 


ORIGINAL PHOTOGRAPHS 


size 7x9 inches, mounted on double 9x12 inch 
mats. Beautifully adapted for framing—just 
the thing foraden. I willsendyou TWO full 
| size photographs, one of this exquisite bust 
study and one ot a beautiful full figure study 
entitled “*The Bathing Girl,"* (regular price 
$1.00 each) together with my special cate- 
togue which contains 96 other illustrations of 
negatives of my s-ries (all from life), pre- 
paid, carefully packed, for only $1.00 
ReayCatalogue will be sent only to those accepting this offer-qom 

If you will order at once I will include free an origins! unmounted 

FREE Pa size 3x4 entitled ‘* The Sculptor’s Model.” 

FREE Pe GILMORE, 617 Atlas Biock, Chicago, Ill. 

















NO MORE 
GRAY 
HAIR 











Comb back youthful beauty, gloss and color into your 
hair — comb the grayness and streaked and faded spots 


out of it—simply by combing it with THE IDEAL 


HAIR DYEING COMB 


Guaranteed absolutely harmless. Its application cannot 
be detected. It imparts a color like Nature's own, The 
only safe and sure method. ‘Thousands in use. 

FRE Send for our 32-page illustrated book on the care and 


dressing of the hair. Contains valuable information. 


H.D.COMBCO., Dept.U, 35 W. 2ist St., New York 












FLASH LIKE GENUINE 


Day or night. You can own a Diamond equal 
in brilliancy to any genuine Stone at one- 
thirtieth the cost. 

BARODA DIAMONDS __ 

IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
stand acid test and expert examination. We 
guarantee them. See them first, then pay. 
Catalogue Free. Patent Ring Measure 
included for FIVE two-cent stamps. 

THE BARODA COMPANY, 

Dept.N, 280 North State St.,Chicago 





WANTED FOR OUR PROTECTION FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


ores Policy pays $5.00 a week with $100 Emergency Benefit. Cost §2.00 a year. Handsome 
Peck seal wallet given free with each policy Good salesmen earning $100 @ week, Excellent 
side line. Write to-day for renewal contract with liberal commission. 


GERMAN REGISTRY COMPANY, 951 Holland Building, St. Louis. 
When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 














Free $1.00 Coupon 


ENTITLING ANYONE WITH 


RHEUMATISM 


to receive prepaid, Free to Try, a regular 
Dollar pair of Magic Foot Drafts and valuable 
new book (in colors) on rheumatism. 

Name__ == = 


Address 





ONLY ONE TRIAL PAIR TO ONE ADDRESS. 











If you have rheumatism cut out this free dollar 
coupon and send it to us with your name and 
address plainly written on the blank lines. Return 
mail will bring you—free to try—a Dollar pair of 
the famous Magic Foot Drafts, the great Michigan 
cure for rheumatism. They are curing very bad 
cases of every kind of rheumatism, both chronic 
and acute, no matter how severe. They are curing 
cases of 30 and 40) years suffering, after doctors and 
baths and medicines had rane wane / . 
failed. Send us the cou- __——— 
pon today. When the ; 
Drafts come, try them. 
If you are satisfied with 
the benefit received—then 
you can send us One Dollar. 





If not, we take your 
simple say so, and the Drafts cost you absolutely 


nothing. Aren’t they worth trying on that basis? 
Our faith is strong that they will cure you, so cut 
out and send the coupon today to Magic Foot 
Draft Co., 1084 Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich. 
Send no money—just the coupon. 


the new process for permanently and painlessly 
removing SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

Whitens, softens and beautifies the skin, Guar- 
At your druggist or 


antecd absolutely harmless. 
sent postpaid upon receipt of $1.00. Money refun‘ed 


ff not satisfactory. Write for Booklet K “Care of 
Skin and Complexion” and free sample. 
Charmene Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio, U. 8. A. 








Curvature, 


endorsing it. 


fits perfectly. 
Satist. 


PHILO-BURT MFG. CO., 


Crooked Spines Made Straight 


If you are suffering from any form of spinal trouble you can be relieved 
in your own home without pain or discomfort. 
appliance has been invented by a man who cured himself of Spinal 
Its results are marvelous. 
scientific and medical world is amazed at the work being effected. 
physicians in prominent medical institutions and in private practice are 
The Sheldon Method relieves the pressure at the affected parts of 
the spine, the whole spine is invigorated and strengthened, all soreness is taken 
out of the back, the cartilege between the vertebrae is made to expand, the con- 
tracted muscles are relaxed and the spine is straightened. 

There is bright hope for you, no matter how long you have suffered. We have 
strong testimonials from every state inthe Union. The appliances are being sent 
all overthe world. Each one is made to order from individual measurements and 
There is positively no inconvenience in wearing. 
ion or refund your money at the end of thirty days’ trial. 
for our new book giving full information snd references. 


221-22nd St., Jamestown, N.Y. 











PROF. I. HUBERT’S 


MALVINA 


CREAM 


“The One Reliable Beautifier” 
Positively cures Freckles, Sun- 
burn, Pimples, Ringworm and 
all imperfections of the skin, 
and prevents wrinkles Does 
not merely cover up but eradi- 
catesthem. Malvina Lotion. 
and Ichthyol Soap should be 
used in connection with Male 
vina Cream, At ai! druggists, 
Or sent on receipt of price Cream, 
5Oc., postpaid ; Lotion, 5@e., ex 
Press collect; Soap, 2$e., postpaid. 
Send for testimonials 


PROF. I. HUBERT, Toledo, Ohio 








“Can take a pound a day off'a patient, or putiton. Other 
systems may temporurily alleviate, but this is sure and perma- 
nent.”—N, Y. Sun, Aug. 1891. Send for lecture, “Great Subjecta of Fat,” and 
Blank, No Dieting No Hard Work 


DR. JOHN WILSON CIBBS’ OBESITY CURE 
For the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obesity. 
Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE. Your reduction Is aseured— 

= * 


r-toeed to stay. One month’s treitmen %. . Mail or ce ste 
Broadway, New York. A PERMANENT REDUCTION QUARANTEED, 
“ue Cure is positive and permaneut.”—N. Y. Herald, July 9, '93. 


“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognized authority.”—N. Y. Press, 1899 


Beware of Imitators, 


DEAFNESS £ 
**The Morley Phone’’ \\; 


Aminiature Telephone for 
the Ear—invisi'le, easily 
iuljusted, and entirely com- 
fortable. Makes low sounds 
and whispers plainly heard. 
Over fifty thousand sold, giving in- 
stant relief from deafness and head noises. 
here are but few cases of deafness 
that cannot be benefited. 
Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. 72 
31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 


This BEAUTIFUL HAIR SWITCH 
ON EASY CONDITIONS, 
€ k of your hair, and we will 
la e-Inh. short stem fine human 


<a 
MEBID °..2 80052 
aes ~~ tir switch tomatch. If of extraordinary 


lue, remit $1.50in 10 days, or secure 3 or 
ers for switches and get your own free. Extra 
hades alittle more. Send sample forestimate. 
nel postace. Mrs. Ayer’s Hair 

m,Dept.428,17 Quiney St, 
Chieago, Hl. . 
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A wonderful anatomical 


It is nature’s own method. The 
Noted 





uarantee 
Write 
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Portfolio of Art Gems 


Free! Beautiful Life Like Study, “The Dream Maiden” 
in Full Color With Every Order 


‘These famous pictures 
by the foremost of the 
world’s greatest artists 
have been reproduced by 
us on artists’ finest 
paper,full India tint,size 
7x10, and exquisitely 


Hand Proofed 


in beautiful sepia color, 
duplicating exactly the 
rich beauty of the origi- 
nal paintings. We send 
a full set of twelve of 
these entrancing 


Studies of the 
Human Form 
Divine 


for only §Oc, Anyone of 
them is worth many 
times the price asked, 
and to give you the 
opportunity to exam- 
ine them at your leis- 
ure, we will promptly 
refund your money if you 
are dissatisfiec 

Send your order now, 
enclosing 50 cents, U 
stamps, money order or 
currency, and we will 
include free an extra 
complimentary picture 
in colors, entitled “The 
Dream Maiden,” toget h- 
er with life-like illustra- 
tions from our immense 
list of art-pictures. Send 
at once, to-day, to 





“MORNING” 
GordonGray Co., Dept. A54, 1209 Foster Ave., Chicago 























-Superfluous Hair 
Destroyed forever 


FREE to Any Lady. with a humiliating, 


distig guring growth of hair, or any Pt blemish on 
e me at once and 
_ FREE how to DESTROY IT 
Many claim to REMOVE the hair 
(temporarily). I enable 
forever, in your own home, privately, 
without the slightest risk of bad effects, 2 
same time tu secure a perfect complexion and BE 
BEAUTIFUL. Don't experiment with dangerous 
apparatus, lotions, liquids, powdcrs, etc. My method 
is endorsed by scientists and doc tors, and is guar. 
anteed by me. ($100,000 assets back of 
my guarantee.) Write to-day and be glad 
forever. Remember this offer is free. Sime 


Ply writeme. Dp, J. MAHLER 
290-A Mahler Park, East Providence, R. L. 











B. M. BOWER’S 


“Chip, of the Flying U”’ 


This tale is sc thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the liv- 
ing, breathing West, that the reader is likelyto imagine that he 
himself is cé antering over the grassy plains and imbibing the pure 
air of the prairie in company with Chip, Weary, Happy Jack and 
the other cowboys of the Flying U ranch. The story is a com- 
edy, but there are dramatic touches in it that will hold the reader 
breathless. Pathos and humor are adroitly commingled and the 
seems to be as adept at portraying one as theother. The 





ittle Doctor” makes a very lovable heroine, and one doesn't 
blame Chip in the least for falling in love with her. The book re- 
viewer's task would be a pleasant one if all his work had to do 


with such wholesome and delightful stories as ‘Chip, of the Fly- 
ing U.” Beautifully illustrated in colors by Mr. Charles M. Rus- 
Sell, t atest painter of cowboy life in America. Price, $1.25. 
paid by the publishers upon receipt of price. 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York City 
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HAIR TONIC (Gutuse 


What isso alluring as a wealth of beautiful hair? 
‘Women everywhere realize the fascination it exerts, but do 
not know how easily it is attained. 

If the hair be lustrous and heavy, ED. PINAUD’S Hair 
Tonic will keep it so. If it be thin, weak and lacking life, 
nothing will revive and beautify it so thoroughly as ED. 
PINAUD'S Hair Tonic. 

Use it freely, massage it well into the scalp and 
good results are sure to follow. 

Men everywhere recognize ED. PINAUD’S Hair 
Tonic as the best hair-dressing obtainable. Its refreshing, 
fragrant odor leaves an aristocratic stamp whenever used, 
while as a dandruff remedy it has been pre-eminent for 
upwards of 100 years. 

Used daily it will prevent falling hair and the inévitable 
consequence—baldness. 

Just as ED. PINAUD'S Hair Tonic (the original Eau de 
Quinine) proves its superlative merit over all. imitations, so 
are all the other ED. PINAUD'S preparations held in 
highest esteem by people of culture. 

ED. PINAUD'S Extracts have been awarded the greats 
est honors wherever exhibited; they are noted for their 
remarkably lasting and delicate odors. ‘* Brise Embaumee Vio- 
lette” and “La Corrida’’ are two pronounced PINAUD 
favorites in the world of fashion today. 

ED. PINAUD’S Lilac Vegetal is distinguished for its de- 
lightful fragrance, and is equally desirable for the handker- 
chief, atomizer and the bath. Jf is a great comfort to 
men after shaving, being far supe- 
rior to witch hazel, bay rum and 


Florida water. 

Send 10 cents for sample bottle of either 
ics Varutal, Perens dete sear ehutee iascir 
Lilac Vegetal. Please state your choi plainly 
and request copy of our bookles * ‘Mes ssages 
from the Stars. . 

Kindly name your dealer when writing. 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 








Dept.55 
American Offices of ED. PINAUD BUILDING 
Ed. Pinaud, Paris NEW YORK 
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Plush PillowTop 








GIVEN AWAY 


To get our 1906-7 Pyrography Catalogue before new 
customers. Send your name today with 25 cents to pay 
cost of stamping, shipping, etc., and we will send you 
free this beautiful Real Plush 

Pillow Top,stampedwith 4 
Foot Ball Boy or Indian 
Maiden design sothat 














anyone can burn it 
with handsome ef- 
fect. Choice of old 

= tan or light 








SPECIAL oiint?ony °° $1.60 


This splendid outfit shown above is complete for burn- 
ing on plush, wood, leather, etc. Includes fine Platinum 
Point, Cork Handle, Rubber Tubing, Double-action Bulb, 
Metal Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, two pieces 
Stamped Practice Wood and full directions, all in neat 
leatherette box. Ask your dealer or we will sendC. O. D. 
When cash accompaniesorder for No. 97 outfit we include 
free our 64-page Pelican Instruction Handbook (price 
25 cts.) the most complete pyrography book published. 
New 1906 Pyrography Contains 93 


Catalog Ne. F RE E pages « 7 these 


2,600 =: Sonn ag Stadion actress heads, designs by Gibson 
and other good artista, on articles of wood, leather and plush 
of every description; also shows our extensive line 


of Pyrography Outfits and Supplies, The largest ——t 
pyrography catalog ever issued. Write for it today, ) 
THAYER & CHANDLER, nN (Ts) 
160-164 W. Jackson Blvd., - Chicago Maw 
“Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World.” 











MOUNT BIRDS 


Wecan teach you by mail to stuff and mountall 
kinds of Birds, Animals, Game Heads, et: 
Also to tan skins and make rugs. Be your own taxi- 
dermist, Decorate your home with your beautiful 
trophies. Or increase your income Selling speci- 
mens and mounting for others. Easily, quickly 
learned in spare time, by men and women. Highest 
endorseme nts by th a. of students. If interested 
write today for « ogue and Taxidermy Magazine 
Free. Write ay. N. W. School of Taxt- 
dermy, — Ine., oo 119 B B Stre et, Omaha, Neb. 


a  Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


stari« and runs 
Gas Engines without Batteries. 
0 other machi can dc cessfully fo 
Fy ), Jack of original patents anneal by us. No 


















; twist motion in our drive. No belt or 

Catalog switch necessary No batteries what 

tr ever, for make and break or jump-spark 

With Water and dust-proof. Fully guaranteed 
ore 

ool © MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG £0. 

mation. 94 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U.S A 


SIX MONTHS FREE 


THE INVESTMENT HERALD. 


Leading illustrated financial and investment paper, con- 
taining latest and most important information on mining, oil 
and other industries, the most successful companies and the 
best dividend-paying stocks. It shows how immense profit may 
be quickly and easily made on absolutely safe investments. It 
gives advice that may be worth thousands of dollarsto you. It 
points out a safe and certain road to wealth. Write for it before 

making any investments of any kind. 


A. L.WISNER & CO., Publishers, Dept. 8, 78-80 Wall St.. New York 
° — 








VICHY 
ELESTIN 










Natural Alkaline Water 


CURES 
Dyspepsia 
and 
Stomach 
Troubles 















The genuine is al- 
ways sold in bottles 
“GX like this 








Beware of Syphons, 
they do not contain 


VICHY 


\ Gans 





(50 oo rime SONGS, 


Complete, Only: 


For the purpose of introducing o 


popular publications and securing naw customers for them, we 
will send by mail post-paid to any address, upon receipt of only 
Four Cents in postage stamps, One Hundred and Fifty 
Favorite Old Time Songs, all with words and music complete, 
as follows: The Star-Spangled Banner, My Old Kentuc ky 
Home, The Old Oaken Bucket, Ben Bolt, Maxsa’ s in de Cold, 
old Ground, The Swanee River, Le: ad, Kindly Light, old 
bud k Joe, Abide with Me, Nearer, my God, to Thee, My Coun- 
try, ’tis of Thee, Home, Sweet Home, When You and I were 
Young, The Old Cabin’ Home, Do They Miss Me at Home? I’ll 
Hang My Harp ona Willow Tree, Sally in Our Alley, Her Bright 
Smile Haunts Me Still, Bring Back My Bonnie to 'Me, Bonnie 
Doon, Stop dat Knocking Rillarneys When the Swallows Home- 
ward Fly, Within a Mile of Edinboro Town, Robin Adair, 
gunie Laurie, The Last Rose of Summer, Comin’ Thro’ the 
Rye, I Cannot’ Sing the Old Songs, Juanita, When the Corn is 
Waving, Annie, Bonnie Dundee, and 118 others, Four cents 
pays for the entire grand collection, and satisfaction is guaran- 
dor money will be refunded. Address: F. M. LUPTON, 
Publisher, Be » Oe City Mall Place, ew ¥ ork. 





SONGS“ MUSIC 


PUBLISHED ON ROYALTY. We pay you one- 

the profits. Poems revised, Music composed to <a 
Copyright secured in your name, if desired. Send 
Manuscript, which will be returned if not available. 


POPULAR MUSIC CO,, (Inc.) 7° *eiiengs°*" 


S ON G Thousands of Dollars 


Send us your poems to-day 
We compose music and ar- 


range compositions. 
HAYES MUSIC CO., 22 Star Building, CHICAGO 


The Quickest Road to 


FAME AND FORTUNE 


Do you know that Your song 
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SAFETY AND INCOME. 


Is your bank safe, and is it paying you 4% 
interest for your money? This is a vital 
guestion to you. We pay four per cent inter- 
est (compounded semi-annually), The repue 

of our director 
surplus of ove * 


tation and conservative policy 
ate backed by a capital an 


$10,000,000.00, isa sure guarantee of the safety of your 
No matter where you live you can bank 
Write for booklet 58,‘*To and from 


principal. 
with us by mail. 
the Bank.” 


Fe @LeniAL [RUST CMPANY 


| 817 FOURTH AVE ~~ 814-318 DIAMOND 8T 
| PITTSBURGH, PA. 
° The Colonial Accumulation Endowment Contract 
44% Income on any ‘lesired sum in 
20 years, Write 
ain die tl iis contract. 
Resources over $20,000,000.00, 

Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 


ver 
$10,000,000,00, 











The Modern Laundry 


Clean water and a dry cloth, and 
presto the collar’s clean. 
| “LITHOLIN ” Waterproofed 
| Linen Collars and Cuffs look ex- 
actly like ordinary linen and wear 
better. 
Wrinkles and frayed edges im- 
possible. 
In all the up-to-date styles. 


At collar shops or of us. 


Collars 25c. Cuffs 50c. 


THE FIBERLOID COMPANY. 
\2 Waverly Place, New York. 
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Suit or Ouest 19 50 


Made to Your Measure 


New York Dictates and Sets 
the Styles for the Country 


F you are in need of a Suit or Over- 
coat—write today for our Handsome 
instructive Catalogue with a choice 

selection of exclusive Cloth Samples 
—also a Complete Outfit with full di- 
rections for taking your measurements 
athome. FREE for the asking. 
The Styles illustrated in our Cata- 
logue are The Styles well-informed 
tastefully dressed New York Men 
will wear this FALL and WINTER. 

All the Clever ideas enjoyed by 

New Yorkers—brought to your 
home with our Prices fully one-half 
less than your HOME. TAILORS. 

We prepay express charges to py pert of 


-, guarantee to fit you or refu your 


White for our Style Book today. 


THE NEW YORK TAILORS 
W729 to 731 Broadway, New York City 


References -by permission: Citizen's Central National Bank, 
York; East River National Bank, New York 


No Branches Established 15 years 





money. 


New 


No Agents 



















THE IMPROVED, 


ton 


WORN ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 
REFUSE ALL 

SUBSTITUTES 
OFFERED YOu 


A The Name is 


stamped on every 
loop — {i 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pale Silk 50¢., Cotton 25c. 
ed on receipt of price, 











EVERY GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
PAIR ) Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 
WARRANTED én 





Ncvaaersaaee ALWAYS EASY 
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NEWYORK 
CENTRAL 


BT ie 





“America’s Greatest Railroad” 





Operating more than 12,000 miles of Railway 
east of Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati 


COMPRISING THE 


New York Central & Hudson River 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Big Four Route 
Michigan Central 
Boston & Albany 
Pittsburg & Lake Erie 
Lake Erie & Western 
Chicago, Indiana & Southern 
Lake Erie, Alliance & Wheeling 
New York & Ottawa 
and Rutland Railroads 


For a copy of “America’s Winter Resorts,” send a two-cent stamp to George H. 
Daniels, Manager General Advertising Department, Grand Central Station, New York. 


C..F. DAL, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
New York. 
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Artists who are 
proud to perform 
for the Victor. 


Nearlyeveryone knows Sousa’s Band, 
but not one-twentieth of the people of 
the United States have actually heard 
it. Richard Jose’s marvelously high 
tenor, De Wolf Hopper, with his 
inimitable ‘‘ Casey at the Bat,’’ Len 
Spencer's funny sketches, Arthur Pryor 
and his Band—all have a_ national 
fame; but how many of them have 
you ever heard ? 

You can hear anyone and everyone 
of these great singers, great bands, great 
entertainers—and a hundred more— 
with the Victor. They sing for you, 
play for you, or bring a good laugh, 
whenever you ‘feel in the mood.” 

Think what an inspiration to an 
artist—to be heard by enthusiastic 
millions today and in years to come, 


Victors and Victor Records for sale by all leading Music 
Houses and Taiking Machine dealers. 





The Victor Talking Machine Co. Camden N.J.U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co. of Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


Photos of Ada Jones, Collins, Spencer and Macdonough, by the Channell Studio, 


EB 
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His Master's Voice” 
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Te NEW VISIBLE 


A Record Never Equalled 


Perfect Visible Writing and the Durability of 
the Basket Type Machine 


Whether you are interested in the mechanical features of a typewriter or not, if you are buying 
typewriters you are most vitally concerned in two things. 
irst, your typewriter should write in sight. It’s reasonable that if you can see what 
you are doing, you can do more than when your work is hidden from view. 
econd, your ty pewriter should be durable, so you will receive proper value for your money. 
Previous to the advent of The Fox Visible it wasimpossible to build a Visible Typewriter 
with the wearing qualities of the old style machine. 
i The “basket type’’ machines, such as the old style Fox, the Remington 
Here 18 the Reason and the Smith-Premier, have had an “assembling surface’’ of eighteen 
inches in which to assemble their type bar hangers. This allowed the use of a wide hanger and accounts 
for the recognized durability of such machines. In building other visible typewriters than the Fox 
Visible this “assembling surface? HAD TO BE SACRIFICED and instead of eighteen inches such 
machines have four and one-half inches and a type bar hanger 354 999 of an inch wide, 

















On the Fox Visible the Assembling Surface is 16% inches, and the Type 
Bar Hanger 7-16 of an inch wide. his admits of adjustment and means 
durability. 

With a narrow vol ge bar it ie 2 mechanical impossibility to secure perma- 
nent alignment and durability. 








Just ordinary business economy demands you investigate the Fox Visible before you 
buy. We make it easy for you. Send for descriptive literature. 
Executive Office and Factory: 
FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY 130 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Branch Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities. 














SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


Business 
; Opportunity. 








New System Which May be 
Mastered ByHome Study 
In Spare alelel act 


/* WK HAVE A PLAN FOR PRO- 
moting the magazine subscription agency 
in every County. We expect to make a 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand com- house to house canvass and tabulation of 














plete in thirty days. You can learn in spare time in 
your own home, no matter where you live. Noneed 
to spend months as with old systems. Boyd’s Sy)- 
labic System is different in principle from all other 
systems. The first radical improvement in short- 
hand since 1839. It is easy to learn—easy to write— 
easy to read. Simple. Practical. Speedy. Sure. 
No ruled lines—no positions—no shading, as in 
other systems. No long list of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have 
the entire English language at your absolute com- 
mand. The best system for stenographers, private 
secretaries, newspaper reporters. Lawyers, min- 
isters, teachers, physicians, literary folk and busi- 
ness men may now learn shorthand for theirown 
use. Thousands of business and professional men 
and women find their shorthand a great advantage. 
By learning the Boyd Syllabic System, speeches, 
lectures, conversations, ideas, con tracts, memoranda, 
etc.,may be committed to paper with lightning speed. 
The Boyd System is the only system suited to home 
study. Our graduates hold lucrative, high grade 
positionseverywhere. Send today for free booklets, 
testimonials, guarantee offer, and full description 
of this new Syllabic shorthand system. Address 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
975 Chicago Opera House Bik., Chicago, Ill. 








the publications taken by every family. We 
are looking for a bright man or woman to 
take charge of this plan, and we have a very 
interesting proposition for the right party. We 
would prefer someone who has had experience 
in magazine subscription work. To the right 
party we can present a plan that will be per- 
manent and can be worked out in two ways—as 
a Mail Order Plan, or a General Supervision 
Canvasser and local Agents’ plan. We want 
someone capable of handling agents and one 
that knows how to approach people. For 
further particulars, address 








THE GRUMIAUX NEWS AND 
SUBSCRIPTION CO., Le Roy, N.Y. 
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@ THERE IS A WAY TO BRIDGE OVER EVERY 

FAILURE, JUST AS THERE IS A SOLUTION 

TO EVERY ENGINEERING PROBLEM. 
@ Reference Library Modern Engineering Practice. New Edition, twelve volumes Bound in % red morocco. 
6,000 pages of reading matter. 4.000 illustrations. Compiled by 59 associate editors; 41 practical experts: 157 
chapter heads; thousands of sources of information. 
@ You cannot buy it outright, but you can getit FREE if you act before November 1st. This set of books is not a 
part of our regular correspondence courses; it is not embodied in any one of our regular courses : but it contains 
the essence of all our courses. The entire set is FREE to anyone answering this advertisement who enrolls in 
one of our regular full engineering courses. 
@ The difference between success and failure, in nine cases out of ten, is education. Have you ever stopped 
to consider the mere money value of education? 

$22,000.00 
@ The average educated man earns $1,000.00 a year. He works forty years, making a total of $40,000.00 in a life 
time. The average day laborer gets $1.50 a day—300 daysin a year—or $450.00 per year. He earns $18,000.00 
in a life time—40 years. The difference between $40,000.00 and $18,000.00 is $22,000.00. This is the minimum value 
of an education in mere dollars and cents. The increased self-respect you gain cannot be estimated in money. 
i @ If a general education is worth so much, what is a special engineering education worth to you? The “‘ Help 
| Wanted*’ columns in any daily newspaper tell 
the story. Comparethe number of ‘‘Draftsmen ee COUPON—CUT OUT AND MAIL TO-DAY qeeeemns 
Wanted,"" ‘Engineers Wanted’ advertisements 
with the hundreds of stenographers, book-keep- Please send me. 200-hage handbook. I am interestia in 
ers clerks. etc., advertising for work. the course marked “X.' 
i C «seeeeee- M@chanical Drawing «see Municipal Engineering 
« ’ q The American Sc hool of Correst ondence offers Electrica: Engineering Railroad Engineering 
to qualify you fora better position If your present Centra! Station Work 
| employment is not agreeable, it wil) fit you for Electric Lighting 
more congenial work. It will bring the instruction Tens Patio 
toyou. Youcan study wherever you are and when- .ow:...-Mechanical Engineering on Arehitectural Engineering 
ever you please without interfering with your ve Contractors’ and Builders’ 
present work or leaving home. Your lessonsare ~~coen enna Mae! Fabeern E i C, 
s it he j ; ; eoccecee achine op Practice .Lotton 

put before youin type. Every question is answered Heating, Ventilation, and Woolen poor ‘Worsted Goods 





in writing. You have yourinstructors criticisms Plumbing Course 

always before you. We arrange payments to meet -.ee Stationary Engineering Knit Goods Course 

your circumstances, and, as ‘ proband ae ee 4 oon a te gicood d yas 

, svocomotiv n n n or @ ance to 

WE EMPLOY NO AGENTS “ccutistructural Engineering engineering schools) 

and have no large commissions to pay, our tuition 

fees are lower than those of other correspond- Name 

«nce schools. Every penny you pay us is spent 

for your instruction. Address 

@ Check the coupon, send it to us immediately, 

and receive FREE by return mail, our 200-page Occupation 

hand-book, giving the names of hundreds of people 

who have completed our courses and who have AMERICAN Fo a ys OF CORRESPONDENCE 

bettered their positions through our instruction. 102 Armour Avenue 

Ps +o Bn Bit.. U. S.A. 
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A Fitting Finale 
To a good dinner 


Liqueur 


Peres Chartreux 


Liqueur | 
Marquee Ar od 


Pres Chartren 
hiss 








—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


Known as Chartreuse, the high- 
est-grade after-dinner Liqueur. 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway vs 





New York, N 





Sole Agents for United States. 


o Europe 
at our 
xpense 


Vogue will pay your 
expenses to London, 
Paris, or Berlin, and 
back, with allowance 
for a two weeks’ stay, 
or give you a cash 
equivalent, on certain 
easy conditions. 















Write us for particulars 
of a most liberal offer. 


VOGUE, Metropolitan Annex Bldg., 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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ESTE BU Ss 


We will teach you the REAL ESTATE, GEN- 
ERAL BROKERAGE and INSURANCE BUSI- 
NESS by mail. Thisis your opportunity to suc- 
ceed without capital. One of our graduates made 
over $8000 the first vear after taking our course. 

By our system you can learn the business and 
make money in a few weeks without interfering 
with your present occupation. All graduates ap- 
pointed representatives of leading international 
brokerage companies who will furnish choice sal- 
able real estate and investments, co-operate with 
and help you to make a large steady income. Our 
co-operative methods insure larger and steadier 
profits than ever before. 

Every business man engaged in or expecting to 
engage in the Real Estate Business should take 
this course of instruction. It will be of great as- 
sistance to persons in all lines of business, espe- 
cially those dealing or investing in real estate. 
FULL COURSE IN COMMERCIAL LAW GIVEN FREE TO 

EVERY REAL ESTATE STUDENT 

Our FREE BOOK is valuable and interesting 

and tells how you can succeed. Write for it. 


The Cross Company, 288 Reaper Block, Chicago 
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365 SHAVES. 


WITHOUT STROPPING 


A shave every day in the year for less than 
two cents a week, with the wonderful double- 
edged wafer blades of the Gillette Safety Razor. 


One million satisfied users prove the supremacy of the Gillette, a su- 
premacy due to the double-edged wafer blades which require No Stropping and 
are Always Sharp—facts true only of the Gillctte Blade. If there is 
a single user who is not getting the utmost satisfaction, we want 
to know it. 


SOLID SATISFACTION FOR EVERY ONE 


Any man can shave himself smoothly and easily with the 
Gillette. It is the simplest as well as the best and most durable 
razor made. Every double-edged wafer blade is as perfect as 
science and skill can make it, ‘The steel used in the manufac- 
ture of Gillette Blades is made specially for this purpose. By 
a unique process which required years to perfect, this steel is 
converted into Gillette double-edged wafer blades, uniform 
in temper, and with the most perfect shaving edge 
in the world. 


NO STROPPING NO HONING ALWAYS SHARP 
50,000 double-edged blades a day 
are turned out at our factory—100,000 shaving 
edges—the strongest kind of evidence that Gil- 
lette Razors are widely used and appreciated. ) d d ld ed ; 
Every man should secure a Gillette Razor. round corners and go edges, in 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded on our handsome heavy gold-embossed 
30 Days’ Free Trial Offer. Most dealers make this : 
offer; if yours won’t, we will. leatherette telescope case. 


12 BLADES—24 SHARP EDGES 


The Gillette Razor is packed in a handsome leather case with 12 double-edged blades (24 perfect 
edges) each blade good for an average of more than 20 smooth, delightful shaves without stropping. 
When dulled throw away as you do a used pen, A new blade inserted i in a second. 

PRICES: Triple Silver-plated Sct with 12 Blades, $53 Standard Combination Set with 
Shaving Brush and Soap in Triple Silver-plated Holders, $7.50 3 Extra Blades, 10 for 50c, 
Sold by all Drug, Cutlery and Hardware dealers everywhere. Send to-day for our handsome illustrated booklet, 


Gillette Sales Company, 255 Times Building, New York 


Gillette Sate 
























Actual Size 
Ready for Use 





Gillette 
Playing 
Cards 


For 25c. Silver or Stamps 


and the name of a friend 
who does not use the Gil- 
lette Razor, we send post- 
paid, to every address a full 
deck of playing cards, regular 
50c. quality, celluloid finish, with 





NO STROPPING,NO HONING. R ro WA 0) @ 


aA $20. oOo W A’TO cH FOR BS. 2S 





These figures tell exactly what we are doing—selling a $20.00 watch for $5.45 
We don't claim that this is a $40.00 watch or a $50.00 watch, but it is a 820.00 
watch. A leading watch manufacturer, being hard pressed for ready cash, recently 
sold us 100,000 watches—watches actually built to retail at $20.00. There is no doubt 
that we could wholesale them to dealers for $12.00 or $13.00, but this would involve a 
great amount of labor, time and expense. In the end our profit would be little more 
than it is at selling the watch direct to the consumer at $5.45. The Evington 
Watch, which we offer at 85.45 is a rubied jeweled, (.ncly balanced and per- 
fectly adjusted movement. It has specially selected j-wels, dust band, patent regulator, 
enameled dial, jeweled compensation balance, double hunting case, genuine 
gold laid and handsomely enrraved. Each watch is thoroughly timed, tested and 
regulated, before leaving the factory, and both the case and movement are guaran- 
teed for 25 years. Clip out this advertisement and mail it to us to-day with your 
name, postoffice address and nearest express office. Tell us whether you want q lady's 
or gent's watch and we wi!l send the watch to your express ofiice at once. If it sat- 
isfies you, after a careful examination, pay the express arent £5.45 and express charges @ 
and the watch is yours, but if it d desn't please you return it to usat our expense, 
25-Year Guarantee will be placed in the front case of the watch we send 
vou, and to the first 10.000 customers we wi'l send a beautiful gold-le’d watch chain, 
Free. We refer to the First National Bank of Chicago, Capital, $10,000,000} 


NATIONAL CONSOLIDATED WATCH CO., Dept. 458; CHICAGO 
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Has an 88 Note Range 


Would you buy a 65 Note Piano? Then why 
buy a 65 Note Player Piano when you can 


gf buy the halle 
Player Piano 


ee with a range of 88 notes, or the entire piano . 
Pi 
e 


The Great Transposing Mouthpiece. keyboard? 


Its Great Transposing Mouthpiece—Its Finger Stroke, Securing Human 
Expression—Its Beautiful Finish and Durability—Its Very Exceptional 
Range—Make the APOLLO PLAYER PIANO the Best in the World. 


The transposing mouthpiece changes the music to any key to suit the voice or accom- 
panying instrument and corrects the shrinking or swelling of the music roll. The 88 
note range gives the orchestral mass of tone needed for the artistic interpretation of the 
larger musical compositions. We build more styles and combinations of Piano Players 
than all other manufacturers together. Investigate and you will buy only the APOLLO. 


Mahess of the Send for Illustrated Booklet to the manufacturers— 











Melville Clark ‘ | 
Art Pianos} Melville Clark Piano Co. °°’ ¢iezao""" 
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“THE BANE OF THE AUTOMOBILIST IS A PUNCTURED TIRE." 


P. D. , TIRE REPAIR PLUG. 


Pat. May 22, 1906. Pat. No. 821,041. 


Relieves all anxiety on this point, as a permanent repair can be instantly made which wear and heat 
will not affect, as there 1s no cement needed, and the plug isentirely ot rubber (no metal). The pressure 
of air against the tip and the pressure otf the outer tire against the head ot the plug stops entirely any 
chance for leakage 





FULL SIZE 1 1-4 INCH FULL SIZE 1 1-2 INCH 


Punctures Repaired Quickly and 


A Quick Relief jor Ture Troubles 
/ermanently 





For sale by Automobile Surply 

ENTHUSIASTICALLY EN- niin Qhntaiciaes siete tenddaias te 

DORSED BY AUTOMO EC \ sent postpaid to any pomnt in the 
BILISTS EVERYWHERE. @& : world on receipt ot 





Price, $1.00 per Box “mia Four 1 1-4 Inch P. D, . Plugs. Four 1 1-2 
If you are not completely satisfied send us the cover 
of the box and money will be cheerfully refunded 
Manufactured by the HUNTINGTON AUTOMOBILE CO., Huntington, New York 
THE NATIONAL SALES CORPORATION, Factory Ssies Managers, 296 Broadway. New York City 
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When writing tu aivertisers please mention Ainsiee s 











AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER | 












The Wm. Bolles 


Janderad. 


, Self Filling 
Self Cleaning 


1 | Fountain Pen _ “skeet 


The "Standard" Self-Filling Pen can be filled at 
any ink-well, anywhere, anytime. To fill 
the Standard Pen, open the barrel and after dipping the 
pen in the ink, squeeze the automatic filler. When you 
let go the pen is filled and the barrel is closed. 

No buttons, humps, caps or extra parts—no valves, 
pistons or twisted rubber to vex or wear. 


Re 








The "Standard" Self-Filling Pen costs no more than the common 
kind but gives you every advantage of the best fountain pens that have 
gone before. Its extreme simplicity is the reason. There are as few 
t parts in the Standard as in any fountain pen ever made, old-style or 
new, Every Standard Pen and all its parts are guaranteed for two 
years by us and by your dealer. 

‘ THEN WHY FOOL with an ink dropper? Why not write 


today for booklet and name of our nearest dealer ? 





Wm. Bolles Pen Co., 1071 Jefferson Ave., Toledo, O. 


SUCCESSOR TO STANDARD SELF-FILLING PEN CO. 











When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 








_AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 


PEARS SOAP 


APPEARS EVERYWHERE 
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Good. morning! "Reet ee 
have.you used Pears’ Soap? = | 
Guten Morgen! a Bon jour! 4 | 
Haben Sie ay \ > Vous étes-vous | 
Pears’ Seife As servide | | 
~ benutzt? Savon 4 | 
ee ee Pears? | | 


‘~ 












wo olsu- 
kaini narl 4 > 
mashi- 7% 
aka? } 






Sipe Vd. con el® 
m . Jabon de Pearseg | 










Pears’ Soap is used all over the civilized world - 
wherever people are careful of their face, hands 
and complexion; wherever cleanliness is a virtue. 











OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE 15 THE BEST. 
“All rights secured. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 






















ee Popular because worthy. Always 
iy in season. ‘Ihe smile-brightener. 
a ‘The teeth whitener. 

ee} THE CHOICE OF THE WISE 


Pa UBI OAM 















25 CENTS AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
Lehre sample Meddres. s LWHhlov7T dé Ca 


——9 LOWELL, MASS. 





Ye 


Wasnt scratched yet” 


Bon 
. Fo 








A SCOURING SOAP (4 yrs Me mkt) 
AMETAL POLISH | 
AGLASS CLEANER 


] | in atags Rusifoam « i 


set weJNOW 
LO/ 
be will c arry ee. fragrante 1 


and br ante ss with you if vou | | 
use Rupif OAM the bright.|| 


beautiful, fragrant dentifrice. | | 


} 


THe | LETH 


| 








“If coffee produces aches, ails and disease, the habit can be 


quickly overcome by well-made POSTUM. The change in feeling 


in JQ days will be found worth while.’’ 





